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PREFACE 


definite affinity to Plato’s eternal Forms. But there is more of Plato 
in the Adventures of Ideas than there is of Whitehead in the 
Timaeus. The modern reader is likely to be misled by the con- 
stant use of Whitehead's * event ' as equivalent to Plato's yeyvópevov, 
Moreover, Plato expressly declares that his Forms ' never enter 
into anything else anywhere’ (524)—a cardinal point of differ- 
ence between himself and Aristotle. Yet Professor Taylor writes: 
‘yéves . . . is, in fact, the " ingredience of objects into events”, 
by which the “ passage " of nature is constituted. The famous 
Forms . are what Whitehead calls “ objects”, and the point 
of insistence upon their reality is that Nature is not made up of 
the mere succession of events, that the passage of nature is a proc- 
ess of “ ingredience " of objects into events’ (p. 131). Accord- 
ing to Professor Taylor's main thesis, the philosophy of our dia- 
logue belongs to a period which already seemed archaic to Aris- 
totle: he regularly speaks of the fifth-century thinkers as ‘the primi- 
tives’ (oi dpyaiot). Even if we restore this philosophy to Plato, it 
cannot usefully be paraphrased in terms which have first acquired 
their technical meaning in our own life-time. It is puzzling to find 
the contents of Timaeus' discourse represented at one moment as 
more antique than Plato and at the next as more modern (and 
considerably more Christian) than Herbert Spencer. Accord- 
ingly, while every student must acknowledge a great debt to Pro- 
fessor Taylor's researches, there is still room for a commentary 
based on the traditional assumptions and attempting to illustrate 
Plato's thought in the historical setting of Plato's century. 


Friends and colleagues have generously helped me with their 
advice on matters in which I needed a judgment more competent 
than my own. Sir Thomas Heath, whose masterly works on 
Greek mathematics I have constantly consulted and never in vain, 
has written long and careful answers to my inquiries. Professor 
Onians has allowed me to use freely the proofs of his valuable 
book, The Origins of Greek and Roman Thought. 1 am also spe- 
cially indebted to Dr. W. H. S. Jones, Professor D. S. Robertson, 
Mr. R. P. Winnington-Ingram, and Mr. R. Hackforth. 


F. M. C. 
CAMBRIDGE 
1937 
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PLATO’S COSMOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


THE Timaeus belongs to the latest group of Plato's works : Sophist 
and Statesman, Timaeus and Critias, Philebus, Laws. The whole 
group must fall within the last twenty years of his life, which 
ended in 347 s.c. at the age of eighty or eighty-one. The Laws 
is the only dialogue that is certainly later than the Timaeus and 
Critias. It is probable, then, that Plato was nearer seventy than 
sixty when he projected the trilogy, Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates 
—the most ambitious design he had ever conceived. Too ambitious, 
it would seem ; for he abandoned it when he was less than half- 
way through. The Critias breaks off in an unfinished sentence H 
the Hermocrates was never written. Only the Timaeus is complete ; 
but its introductory part affords some ground for a conjectural 
reconstruction of the whole plan. 

The conversation in this dialogue and its sequel is supposed to 
take place at Athens on the day of the Panathenaea. We are to 
imagine that, on the previous day, Socrates has been discoursing 
to Critias, his two guests from aly and Sicily, Timaeus of Locri 
and Hermocrates of Syracuse, and a fourth unnamed person who 
is to-day absent through indisposition. The Panathenaic festival 
would provide an obvious occasion for the strangers’ presence in 
Athens, as it does for the visit of Parmenides and Zeno in another 
of the late dialogues,t 

The Athenian Critias is an old man, who finds it easier to remem- 
ber the long-distant past than what happened yesterday, and 
speaks of his boyhood as ' very long ago', when the poems of 
Solon could be described as a novelty. He cannot, therefore, be 
the Critias who was Plato's mother's cousin and one of the 
Thirty Tyrants. He must be the grandfather of that Critias 
and Plato's great-grandfather. He tells us that he was eighty 

1 Parm. 1270. The comparison is made by Pr. i, 84. That ‘ the festival 
of the goddess’ (Athena) mentioned at 21A and 26x is the Panathenaea is 
clear from the context in both places and would never have been doubted 
but for the unfounded notion that Socrates is supposed to have narrated 
on the previous day the whole of the Republic, or a substantial part of it, 
as it stands in our texts. This will be considered below. 

* See Burnet, Gh. Phil. i, 338, and Appendix. Tr, p.23. Diehl, P.-W., 
Real-Encycl., s.v. Kritias, 
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years younger than his own grandfather, the Critias who was 
Solon’s friend. 

.Hermocrates, according to Proclus (on 204) and modern scholars, 
is the Syracusan who defeated the Athenian expedition. to Sicily in 
Plato's childhood (415-413 m.c. Thucydides (vi, 72) describes 
him as a man of outstanding intelligence, conspicuous bravery, and 
great military experience. At his first appearance in the History 
(iv, 58) he delivers a wise speech at a conference of Sicilian states, 
advising them to make peace among themselves and warning them 
of the danger of Athenian aggression, Evidently at that date 
(424 B.c.) he was already a prominent figure in Sicilian politics. 
After the defeat of the Athenian expedition he was banished by the 
democratic party. He lost his life in an attempt to reinstate him- 
self by force, probably in 407 B.c. In the present gathering of 
philosophers and statesmen he is pre-eminently the man i 
Since the dialogue that was to bear his name was neve: j 
we can only guess why Plato chose him. It is curious to reflect 
that, while Critias is to recount how the prehistori 

thousand years ago.had repelled the invasion fr. lanti 
saved the Mediterranean peoples from slavery, Hermocrates would be 
remembered by the Athenians as the man who had repulsed their 
own greatest effort at imperialist expansion. He had also attempted 
to reform from within his native city, Syracuse, the scene of Plato's 
own abortive essays towards the reconstruction of existing society. 

There is no evidence for the historic existence of Timaeus of 


. Loci. If he did exist, we know nothing whatever about-himi— 


beyond Socrates’ description of him as a man well-born and rich, 
who had held the highest offices at Locri and become eminent in 
_philosophy- (20a), and Critias' remark that Timaeus was-the best 
“astronomer in the party and had made a special study of the nature 
of the universe. This is consistent with his being a man in middle 
life, contemporary with Hermocrates.! The very fact that a man 


1I cannot follow Tr.'s inference from Socrates’ words that ‘we cannot 
imagine him (Timaeus) to be less than seventy and he may be decidedly 
older’ (p.17). Sir Arthur Eddington and Professor Dirac were both elected 
into chairs of mathematics at Cambridge in or about their thirtieth years. 
In the fifth century n.c. a man of that age might easily have read everything 
written in Greek on physics and mathematics. Nor did the Greeks wait till 
a man was nearing seventy before electing him to the highest offices. Tr. 
also says (p. 49) that ‘the youth of Hermocrates explains why he remains 
silent throughout the dialogue. Proclus saw that his silence is significant, 
but did not interpret it correctly.’ But Hermocrates does make a not 
unimportant contribution to the conversation on the only occasion offered 
him (20c), a fact on which Pr. comments. He also speaks in the introductory 
conversation of the Critias (1088) in terms which, with other passages, make 
it clear that he was to take the leading part in the third dialogue of the trilogy. 
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of such distinction has left not the faintest trace in politi 
philosophic history is against his claim to be a real EET 
Probability is that Plato invented him because he required a philo- 
Sopher of the Western school, eminent both in science and states. 
manship, and there was no one to fill the part at the imaginary 
time of the dialogue. Archytas was of the type required a brilliant 
mathematician and seven times strategus at Tarentum ; but he 
lived too late: Plato first met him about 388 p.c, In the first 
century A.D. a treatise On the Soul of the World and Nature was 
forged in the name of Timaeus of Locri, It was taken by the 
Neoplatonists for a genuine document, whereas it is now seen to 
be a mere emn of the Timaeus. In our dialogue, as Wilamo- 
observes (Plaion i, 591), Tima ati 

Xt menm Don i; a t), Timaeus speaks dogmatically, but 
Simply as Plato's own. 


the mouth of an Eleatic, 


_is no doub 


for his spit Plato. When the 
forged, it was assumed that 
had copied (Pr. i 2 
As a consequence, all the doctrines which the PASA had ead 
the Timaeus itself were supposed to be of Pythagorean origin. The 
testimony of later commentators is vitiated by this false assumption 
There is no ground for any conjecture as to the identity of the 
fourth person, who is absent. The only sensible remark recorded 
by Proclus is the observation of Atticus that he is presumabl 
another visitor from Italy or Sicily, since Socrates asks Timaeus 
for news of him (Pr. i, 20). Plato may have wished to keep open 
the possibility of extending his trilogy to a fourth dialogue ond 
held this unnamed person in reserve.? Socrates proposes that the 
three who are present (not Timaeus alone) shall undertake the 
whole task which the four were to have shared. He first recapitu- 
lates his own discourse of the previous day. Socrates, we are told 
had been describing the institutions of a city on the lines of the 
Republic. He had ended by expressing his wish to see this cit 
transferred from the plane of theory to temporal fact. He now 
1 As Frank observes, Plato und d. sog. Pythagoreer, 129. 


? For the history of this document, see Ti 
? So Ritter, N. Unt, 181. dris ART 
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i s of his own discourse, in response to Timaeus' 
Loin ergeben of the task to be performed by himself and 
his friends. Later (20c) it appears that such a reminder was really 
unnecessary, since the three have talked over the task required of 
them and have come prepared with a plan for its fulfilment. The 
summary is, in fact, entirely for the sake of informing the reader 
of Plato's design to identify the citizens of the ideal state with the 

ehistoric Athenians of Critias’ romance, j 
a ancient times to the present day many false inferences 
and theories have been founded on the situation imagined by Plato, 
in spite of his own clear indication conveyed in the statement that 
the summary actually given is complete: nothing of importance 
has been omitted (19A, B). Plato could not have stated more plainly 
that Socrates is not to be supposed to have narrated the whole 
conversation in the Republic as we have it. It follows at once 
that he did not intend the Republic to stand as the first dialogue 
in his new series. If he had, no recapitulation would have been 
needed ; the stage should have been set in an introduction to the 

Republic itself. But some scholars have seen evidence here for an 

original edition of the Republic, containing only the parts sum- 

marised. Such speculations are baseless. The summary is con- 

fined to the external institutions of the state out lined in Republic ii, 
-369-v, 471. It is impossible to imagine an edition of the dialogue 

omitting the whole of the analogy between the structure of the 

soul and that of the state, the analysis of the individual soul into 
three parts, and the discussion of the virtues of the individual and 
of the state ; nor could the omission of these topics in the summary 
be called a matter of no importance. The simple and natural 
conclusion was drawn long ago by Hirzel? No doubt Plato was 
thinking of the contents of that part of the Republic and intending 
his readers to recall them ; but he was not the slave of his own 
fictions. There was nothing to prevent him from imagining 

Socrates describing his ideal state on more than one occasion. 

He tells us here that Socrates has outlined its institutions, and 

nothing more, on the previous day. That day, moreover, was not 

the day after the feast of Bendis (Thargelion 19 or 20), when the 
conversation with Glaucon and Adeimantus at the house of Cephalus 
took place, though nothing would have been easier than to mention 
that date if Plato had meant to identify Socrates’ discourse with 


1 for example, imagined (i, 8). In consequence, he and other 
Pohea Dersed haw t9 clas why’ te Republic’ wan tol pavcode he 
Timamus, and not follow it, asit obviously should (i aoo): 

3 Der Dialog. (1895), i, 257. So Ritter, N. Unt. 177, and Friedlander, 
Plat. Schr. 600. Ci, also Rivaud, Timée, p. 19. 
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the narration of the Republic. The present occasion is ‘ the festival 
of Athena ';! and one to which the projected discourse of Critias is 
appropriate. As Proclus remarks (i, 172), the Panathenaic dis- 
courses regularly celebrated the Athenian victories by land and 
sea in the Persian Wars, while Critias celebrates Athens by recount- 
ing her victory over the invaders from Atlantis. Proclus himself 
had no doubt that the Lesser Panathenaea was meant ; he knew 
no more than that this festival ‘came after’ the Bendidea and 
thought it took place ‘ about the same time’ (i, 84-5), whereas he 
knew that the Greater Panathenaea fell in Hecatombaeon (i, 26). 
Neither festival, in fact, came within two months of the Bendidea. 
Plato probably intended the Greater Panathenaea. There is no 
other indication of the dramatic date; and it is unlikely that 
Plato had troubled himself about the question whether there was 
any such occasion on which Hermocrates could have visited Athens. 
The date is of no importance, In his earliest dialogues Plato was 
concerned to give the Athenians a true impression of Socrates’ 
character and activity, and he was at great pains to recreate the 
atmosphere of the times. That interest was long past. In the 
latest group there was no motive to keep up the illusion that the 
conversations had really taken place. From all this it follows that 
the dramatic date and setting of the Republic have no bearing 
whatever on the dramatic date of the Timaeus trilogy. Also no 
ground remains for any inference that Plato meant the contents of 
the later books of the Republic to be superseded or corrected by the 
Timaeus. 

The design of the present trilogy is thus completely independent 
of the Republic. What was that design? The political question 
answered in the Republic had been: What is the least change in 
existing society necessary to cure the evils afflicting mankind ? 
Plato had imagined a reformed Greek city-state with institutions 
based, as he claimed, on the unalterable characteristics of human 
nature, It appeared to be just within the bounds of possible 
realisation. Referring to hopes founded on Dion or on the younger 
Dionysius, he had said that his state might see the light of day, 
if some prince could be found endowed with the philosophic nature, 
and if that nature could escape corruption, But towards the end 
of the Republic Plato seems less hopeful, and the state recedes as 
a pattern laid up in heaven, by which the merits and defects of all 
existing constitutions might be measured and appraised. More- 
over, since that dialogue was written, Plato’s Sicilian adventures 

*214, & T mawpyípe (the word implies an important festival) ; 262, LI 


zapotey rûs O0 Dvoío. ‘There was no such festival on Thargelion 2. The 
Plynteria came five days later. 
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had ended in disappointment. Accordingly, the discourse re- 
capitulated at the opening of the Timaeus covers only the outline 
of the state given in the earlier books of the Republic, ignoring all 
the later books, which had started from the question how it might 
be realised in the future and sketched its possible decline through 
lower forms of polity. The new trilogy is to transfer this state to 
the plane of actual existence, not in the future, but in the remote 


as the Athens of nine thousand years ago. This is the subject 
‘of the Critias, introduced at once as the central theme of the whole. 

By way of preface, Timaeus is to recount his myth of creation, 
ending with the birth of mankind. The whole movement starts 
from the ideal world of the Demiurge and the eternal Forms, 
descending thence to the frame of the visible universe and the 
nature of man, whose further fortunes Critias will ‘take over’ 
for his story. Looking deeper, we see that the chief purpose of 
the cosmological introduction is to link the morality externalised 
in the ideal society to the whole organisation of the world.! The 
Republic had dwelt on the structural analogy between the state 
and the individual soul. „Now. o intends to base his conception 
of human life, both for the individual and for society, on the inex- 
‘pugnable foundation of the order of the univer: e. parallel 
“of macrocosm and microcosm runs through the whole discourse. 
True morality is Wot a product of human evolution, still less the 
arbitrary enactment of human wills. It is an order and harmony 
of the soul; and the soul itself is a counterpart, in miniature, of 
the soul of the world, which has an everlasting order and harmony 
of its own, instituted by reason. This order was revealed to every 
soul before its birth (41E); and it is revealed now in the visible 
architecture of the heavens. That human morality is so based on 
the cosmic order had been implied, here or there, in earlier works ; 
but the Timaeus will add something more like a demonstration, 
although in mythical form. 

In the next dialogue Critias will repeat the legend learnt by Solon 
from an Egyptian priest: how primitive Athens (now to be iden- 
tified with Socrates’ ideal state) had defeated the invaders from 
Atlantis. In the very hour when freedom and civilisation were 
saved for the mediterranean world, the victorious Athenians had 
themselves been overwhelmed by flood and earthquake. Atlantis 
also sank beneath the sea and vanished. What was to follow ? 
The story’ was not to end with the cataclysm of the Critias ; and 
the Egyptian priest, discoursing at some length to Solon on these 
periodic catastrophes in which all but a small remnant of mankind 
perishes, has explained how the seeds of a new civilisation are 
1 Cf. Fraccaroli, p. 13. 
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preserved either on the mountains or in the river valleys, according 
as the destruction is by flood or fire. When it is by flood, as at 
the end of Critias' story, the cities on the plains are overwhelmed ; 
only the mountain shepherds survive, and all culture is lost. Taking 
up the story at this point, what could Hermocrates do, if not 
describe the re-emergence of culture in the Greece of prehistoric 
and historic times? If so, the projected contents of the unwritten 
„dialogue are to be found in the third and subsequi ft 
“Laws. There, after some preliminary ramblings about music and 
wine in Books i and ii, the Athenian settles down to business at 
the opening of Book iii with the question : \What-is-the origin of 
aetra government: In the immensity of past time myriads 
of states arisen and perished, reproducing again and again 
the same types of constitution. How do they arise? Mankind 
has often been almost destroyed by flood, plagues, and many other 
causes ; only a small remnant is left. Imagine one such destruc- 
tion—the Deluge. The herdsmen on the mountain-tops alone 
survived, while the cities on the plains or near the sea were over- 
whelmed. All arts and inventions perished; all statecraft was 
forgotten. Here is exactly the situation with which the Critias 
was to end, described in language very like that of the Egyptian 
priest. The Laws continues the story. After the deluge came a 
very long and slow advance towards the present state of things. 
Before the metals were rediscovered there was an idyllic phase of 
society, resembling descriptions of the Golden Age, under the rule 
of patriarchal custom. Next came the beginnings of agriculture 
and the formation of more permanent settlements. The coalescence 
of various tribes led to the growth of aristocracies, or perhaps 
monarchies, with kings and magistrates. A third stage saw the 
blending of different types of constitution. Mankind, forgetting 
the dangers of flood, ventured down from the hills. Cities like 
Homer’s Troy were built once more on the plains. (Here we reach 
what was for the Greeks the dawn of history.) Then followed the 
Trojan War; and the troubles consequent upon the warriors’ 
homecoming led to the migrations. Finally we reach the settle- 
ment of Crete and Lacedaemon. The Athenian recommends a 
study of this succession of social forms, to discover what laws 
preserve a city or tend to ruin it, The history of the Dorian states 
suggests that government should be a mixture of monarchy and 
democracy. It is then proposed to apply this principle by framing 
laws for a new colony. Book iv opens with the choice of a site, 
and the rest of the treatise outlines the institutions. 
Since all this fits on exactly to the end planned for the Critias, 
it may well have been Plato’s original purpose to use in the Her- 
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mocrates the material he had been collecting from a study of the 
Jaws of Greek states. The whole trilogy would then have covered 

__the_story-of-the.world from creation, through prehistoric legend 
-and.all historic time, to a fresh project for future reform. But 
Plato was getting old. The composition of the Critias seems to 
have been interrupted ; it stops in an unfinished sentence. After 
the interruption Plato might well feel that he could not complete 
all this elaborate romance about the invasion from Atlantis before 
starting upon the subject nearest his heart, which now fills ten 
books of the Laws.! There was, in fact, by this time far too much 
material for a continuation of the Timaeus trilogy, even with the 
assistance of the unnamed absentee. So he abandoned the Critias, 
and wrote the Laws in place of the Hermocrates.* 


1 In the same way (si parva licet) Mr. H. G, Wells has, with advancing 
years, grown impatient of the Utopian romance and taken to expressing his 
hopes and fears for the future through ever thinner disguises, ending with 
autobiography. 

? For the conjecture here elaborated see Raeder, 379. 


THE TIMAEUS 


17A-27B. INTRODUCTORY CONVERSATION 


AN account of the persons who take part in the conversation 
prefacing the discourse of Timaeus has already been given in the 
Introduction (pp. 1-3). We may proceed at once to the text. 


SocRATES. TIMAEUS. HERMOCRATES. CRITIAS 


Socrates. One, two, three—but where, my dear Timaeus, 
is the fourth of those guests of yesterday who were to 
entertain me to-day ? 

Tmarus. He suddenly felt unwell, Socrates ; he would not 
have failed to join our company if he could have helped it. 
Socr. Then it will fall to you and your companions to 
supply the part of our absent friend as well as your own, 
Tim. By all means; we will not fail to do the best we 
can. Yesterday you entertained us with the hospitality due 
to strangers, and it would not be fair if the rest of us were 
backward in offering you a feast in return, 

Socr. Well, then, do you remember the task I set you— 
all the matters you were to discourse upon ? 

Tim. We can remember some ; and you are here to remind 
us of any that we may have forgotten. Or rather, if it is 
not too much trouble, will you recapitulate them briefly 
from the beginning, to fix them more firmly in our minds ? 
Socr. I will. Yesterday the chief subject of my own dis- 
course was what, as it seemed to me, would be the best 
form of society and the sort of men who.wonld.compose.it. 
“Tim. Yes, Socrates, and we all found the society you ~ 
described very much to our mind. 

Socr. We began, did we not? by separating off the farmers 
and all the other craftsmen from the class that was to fight 
in defence of the city? 

Tm. Yes. 

Socr. And when we assigned only one occupation to each 
man, one craft for which he was naturally fitted, these, we 
said, who were to fight on behalf of all, must be nothing else 
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but guardians of the city against the assault of any that 
would injure her, whether from within or from without, 
dealing justice to their subjects mildly, as to natural friends, 
and showing a stern face to those enemies who meet them 
in battle. 

Tim. Quite true, 

Socr. There was, in fact, a certain temperament that we 
said a guardian should have, at once spirited and philosophic 
to an exceptional degree, enabling them to show a right 
measure of mildness or sternness to friend or foe. 

Tm. Yes. 

Socr. And for their education, they were to be trained in 
gymnastic and music and in all the studies suitable for them. 
Tm. Certainly. 

Socr. And the men so trained, we said, were never to regard 
gold or silver or anything else as their private possessions. 
Rather, as a garrison drawing from those whom they protect 
so much pay for their services as would reasonably suffice 
men of a temperate life, they were to share all expense and 
lead a common life together, in the constant exercise of 
manly qualities and relieved from all other occupations. 
Tim. So it was provided. 

Socr. And then we spoke of women. We remarked that 
their natures should be formed to the same harmonious blend 
of qualities as those of men ; 1 and they should all be given 
a share in men’s employments of every sort, in war as well 
as in their general mode of life. 

Tim. That too was prescribed. 

Socr. And then there was the procreation of children. Here, 
perhaps, the novelty of our regulations makes them easy to 
remember. We laid down that they should all have their 
marriages and children in common. They were to contrive 
that no one of them should ever recognise his own offspring, 
but each should look upon all as one family, treating as 
brothers and sisters all who fell within appropriate limits of 
age, and as parents and grandparents, or as children and 
grandchildren, those who fell above or below those limits. 
Tim. Yes; that, as you say, is easy to remember. 

Socr. Then, in order that they might have the best possible 
natural dispositions from birth, we said, you remember, that 
the magistrates of both sexes must make secret arrangements 


1 owappooréov refers to the proper blend of spirited and philosophic 


elements mentioned above, which exist in women as in men (Rep. 4564). 
For owappérrew cf. Rep. 443D. 
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18E. for the contraction of marriages by a certain method of draw- 
ing lots, which would apportion both to the better men and 
to the worse partners like themselves and yet not lead to any 
ill-feeling, because they would imagine the allotment to be 
the result of chance. 
Tim. I remember that. 
Socr. And further, the children of the better sort were to 
be educated, while those of the worse should be secretly 
dispersed through the rest of the community. The rulers 
were to keep the children under observation as they grew up, 
and from time to time take back again those who were found 
worthy, while the undeserving ones in their own ranks should 
take the places of the promoted. 
Tim. Just so. 
Socr. Well, then, my dear Timaeus, have we now passed 
in review all the main points of yesterday's conversation ; or 
is there anything that we feel has been left out ? 
Tm. No, Socrates; you have exactly described what was 


said. pn 


As I have argued in the Introduction, we are evidently not to 
imagine that Socrates has, on the previous day, narrated the whole 
conversation in the Republic or any part of it. There is, in fact, 
no part of the Republic of which it could be said that ‘ all the main 
points ’ were covered by the above summary. Socrates now comes 
to the instructions he is supposed to have given on the previous 
day. He wishes the other three to draw a picture of his ideal 
State in actual existence. With his usual modesty, he represents 
this task as beyond his own powers. He had never been a man 
of action or taken part in politics. 


19B. Socr. I may now go on to tell you how I feel about the 
? Society we | VUE . I feel rather like a man who 
has been looking at some noble creatures in a painting, or 
perhaps at real iu alive b tionless, and conceives 
_a desire to ch them in motion and actively exercising 
“the powers promised by their form. That is just what I 
feel about the city we have described : T should like to hear 
an account of her putting forth her strength in such contests 
as a city will engage in against others, going to war in a 
manner worthy of her, and in that war achieving results 
befitting her training and education, both in feats of arms 

and in negotiation with various other states. 
Now here, Critias and Hermocrates, my judgment upon 
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gp. myself is that to celebrate our city and its citizens as they 
deserve would be beyond my powers. My incapacity is not 
surprising; but I have formed the same judgment about 
the poets of the past and of to-day. Not that I have a low 
opinion of poets in general; but anyone can see that an 
imitator, of whatever sort, will reproduce best and most 
easily the surroundings in which he has been brought up ; 
what lies outside that range is even harder to reproduce 
successfully in discourse than it is in action. The sophists, 
again, I have always thought, have had plenty of practice in 
making fine speeches on other subjects of all sorts ; but with 
their habit of wandering from city to city and having no 
settled home of their own, I am afraid they would hardly 
hit upon what men who are both philosophers and statesmen 
would do and say in times of war, in the conduct of actual 
fighting or of negotiation, There remain only people of your 
condition, equipped by temperament and education for 
both philosophy and statesmanship. Timaeus, for instance, 
_ belongs to an admirably governed State, the Italian Locri,? 
where he is second to none in birth and substance, and has 
not only enjoyed the highest offices and distinctions his 
country could offer, but has also, I believe, reached the highest 
eminence in philosophy, Qxitias, again, is well known to 


all of us at Athens as no novice in any of the subjects we are 


discussing ; and that Hermocrates is fully qualified in all 
such matters by natural gifts and education, we may trust 
B. the assurance of many witnesses,? Accordingly this was in 


ž doroxov. This unusual word recalls the description of rhetoric in the 
Gorgias 463^ as a. branch of Parasitism—' a profession which is not of the 
nature of an art, but demands a shrewd and virile spirit (juyjs oroyaoruchs 
xal dvópeas) with a native cleverness in human relations’, Plato there 
seems to have echoed Isocrates’ eulogy of rhetoric as demanding ‘a virile 
and imaginative spirit’ (juyfs dvBpudjs al Bofaorixijs, x. cod. 17) mali- 
ciously substituting croyaerucjs. In the Ewthydemus (3osc) Isocrates is 
evidently aimed at as one who is ‘on the borderline’ between philosophy 
and statesmanship and fails to make the best of either. 

* The constitution of Locri was attributed to Zaleucus (Ar., Pol. 1274A, 22). 
At Laws 638 the Athenian says that the Locrians are reputed to have the 
best laws of any western state. If Timaeus never existed, this would account 
for Plato's choice of Locri for his native place. 

* At 204, 8 read elvat raóra [xavjv F Y, Pr., to avoid hiatus with ixavív. 
So Blass (Att, Bered. ii, 458), who reckons hardly more than 50 cases of 
‘illegitimate ’ hiatus in the Timaeus, some of which can be removed by 
adopting other MS. readings, as, for example, here and at 23A, 2 and 38A, 4. 
The rest, he thinks, should be regarded with suspicion, and some can be 
easily removed by conjecture, e.g. mdyra for dwavra 78C, I. According to 
Raeder's figures, the instances of illegitimate hiatus in Lysis, Apol., Gorg., 
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. my mind yesterday when I was so ready to grant your request 
pole ri a scouts Ene constitution of society : I knew that, 
if you would consent to supply the sequel, no one could do it 
better ; you could describe this city engaged in a war worthy 
of her and acting up to our expectations, as no other living 
persons could. So, after fulfilling my part, I set you, in my 
turn, the task of which I am now reminding you. You agreed 
to consult among yourselves and to requite my hospitality 
to-day. So here I am in full dress for the entertainment, 
which I am most eager to receive. 
HermocratEs. Indeed, Socrates, as Timaeus said, we shall 
not fail to do our best, and we have no excuse for refusing. 
Yesterday, as soon as we had reached Critias’ guest-chamber, 
where we are staying, and even while we were still on the 
way there, we were considering this very matter. Critias 
then produced a story which he had heard long ago. Critias, 
will you repeat it now to Socrates, and he shall help us to 
judge whether or not it will answer the purpose of the task 
he is laying on us? y 
CprīTIAs. It shall be done, if our remaining partner, Timaeus, 
approves. 
Tm. Certainly I approve. ji 
Crit, Listen then, Socrates, to a story which, though 
"Strange, is entirely true, as Solon, wisest of the Seven, once 
E. affirmed, He was a relative and close friend of Dropides, 
my great-grandfather, as he says himself several times in his 
poems; and he told my grandfather Critias (according to 
the story the old man used to repeat to us) that there were 
great and admirable exploits performed by our own city 
long ago, which have been forgotten through lapse of time 
and the destruction of human life. Greatest of all was one 
which it will now suit our purpose to recall, and so at once 
pay our debt of gratitude to you and celebrate the goddess, 
on her festival, with a true and merited hymn of praise. 
Socr. Good. But what was this ancient exploit that your 
grandfather described on Solon's authority as unrecorded and 
yet really performed by our city? 
ic range between 35 and 45 per page of the Didot edition. 
Ta Soph. aid Pott tia fgurea drop o 0° abd, 04, and the Timaeus shows 
only a slightly higher figure, 1:1. There is a slight further rise in Philebus 
g FUR inp FAS destructions of mankind ETE by flood 
dvüpmuv of 22c and Laws 6774, one of wl overwhelmed 
pipes er pence ($Oopd rv paced sn, 21D). Both Plato and 
Aristotle believed that such catastrophes occur. 
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Crit. I will tell you the story I heard as s an old tale! from 
a man who was himself far from young. At that time, 
indeed, Critias, by his own account, was close upon ninety, 
and I was, perhaps, ten years old. We were keeping the 
Apaturia; it was the Children's Day.? For us boys there 
were the usual ceremonies: our fathers offered us prizes for 
reciting. Many poems by different authors were repeated, 
and not a few of us children sang Solon’s verses, which were 
a novelty in those days. One of the clansmen said—either 
because he really thought so or to please Critias—that he 
considered Solon to have shown himself not only extremely 
wise but, in his writings, the most free-spirited of poets. 
The old man—how well I remember it !—was much pleased 
and said with a smile : 

'Yes, Amynander; if only he had taken his poetry 
seriously like others, instead of treating it as a pastime, and 
if he had finished the story he brought home from Egypt 
and had not been forced to lay it aside by the factions and 
other troubles he found here on his return, I believe no other 
poet—not Homer or Hesiod—would have been more famous 
than he.’ 

“And what was the story, Critias?’ Amynander asked. 

“Tt was about the greatest achievement ever performed 
by our city—one that deserved to be the most renowned of 
all, but through lapse of time and the destruction of the 
actors, the story has not lasted down to our time.' 

“ Tell it from the beginning’, said Amynander. ‘ How and 
from whom did Solon hear this tale which he reported as 
being true ? ' 

‘In Egypt,’ said Critias, ‘ at the apex of the Delta, where 
the stream of the Nile divides, there is a province called the 
Saitic. The chief city of this province is Sais, from which 
came King Amasis. The goddess who presides over their 
city is called in Egyptian Neith, in Greek, by their account, 
Athena ; they are very friendly to Athens and claim a certain 
kinship with our countrymen. Solon said that, when he 
travelled thither, he was received with much honour; and 
further that, when he inquired about ancient times from the 
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to talk about ancient times, he set about telling them the 
most venerable of our legends, about Phoroneus the reputed 
first man and Niobe, and the story how Deucalion and Pyrrha 
survived the deluge. He traced the pedigree of their des- 
cendants, and tried, by reckoning the generations, to compute 
how many years had passed since those events, 

" E Solon, Solon," said one of the priests, a very old 
man, “ you Greeks are always children ; in Greece there is 
no sii thing as an old man.’ 
~~ What do you mean?” Solon asked. 

e all young in your minds,” said the priest, “ which 

‘of Old belief based on long tradition, no know- 

y with age. The reason is this. There have 

been, and will be hereafter, many and divers destructions 
of mankind, the greatest by fire and water, though other 
lesser ones are due to countless other causes. Thus the story 
current also in your part of the world, that Phaethon, child 
of the Sun, once harnessed his father's chariot but could not 
guide it on his father's course and so burnt up everything 
on the face of the earth and was himself consumed by the 
thunderbolt—this legend has the air of a fable; but the 
D.  truth-behind it is a deviation of the bodies that revolve in 
heaven round the earth and a destruction, occurring at long 
intervals, of things on earth by a great conflagration. At 
such times all who live on mountains and in high regions 
where it is dry perish more completely than dwellers by the 
rivers or the sea, We have the Nile, who preserves us in so 
many ways and in particular saves us from this aflliction 
when he is set free! On the other hand, when the gods 
cleanse the earth with a flood of waters, the herdsmen and 
shepherds in the mountains are saved, while the inhabitants 
of cities in your part of the world are swept by the rivers 
into the sea. But in this country the water does not fall 
from above upon the fields either then or at other times ; its 
way is always to rise up over them from below. It is for 
these reasons that the traditions preserved here are the oldest 


on record ;? though as a matter of fact in all regions where 


priests who knew most of such matters, he discovered that 23. "inordinate cold or heat does not forbid it mankind exists at all 
either he nor any other Greek had any knowledge of anti- 
quity worth speaking of. Once, wishing to leàd them on 1 The question from what, and by what, the Nile is ' set free ' is discussed. 
p. 365). 
1 qadady, i.e. the story was already old when Critias heard it from Solon ; ! v eed 21A, 5. Not ‘are said to be’: the Egyptian 
and Critias himself was very old when he told it to his grandson. traditions are the oldest, because, although mankind is not completely 
? The day on which children were inscribed on the register of the clan. destroyed anywhere, no records are kept elsewhere by the unlettered survivors 
14 of floods and conflagrations. 
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times in larger or smaller numbers. Any great or noble achieve- 
ment or otherwise exceptional event that has come to pass, 
either in your parts or here or in any place of which we have 
tidings,’ has been written down for ages past.in records that 
are preserved in our temples; whereas with you and other 
"peoples again and again life has only lately been enriched 
with letters and all the other necessaries of civilisation when 
once more, after the usual period of years, the torrents from 
heaven sweep down like a pestilence leaving only the rude 
and unlettered among you, And so you start again like 
children, knowing nothing of what existed in ancient times 
here or in your own country. For instance, these genealogies 
of your countrymen, Solon, that you were reciting just now, 
are little better than nursery tales. To begin with, your 
people remember only one deluge, though there were many 
earlier; and moreover you do not know that the bravest 
and noblest race in the world once lived in your country. 
From a small remnant of their seed you and all your fellow- 
citizens are derived; but you know nothing of it because 
the survivors for many generations died leaving no word 
in writing. Once, Solon, before the greatest of all destruc- 
tions by water, what is now the city of the Athenians was 
the most valiant in war and in all respects the best governed 
beyond comparison : her exploits and her government are said 
to have been the noblest under heaven of which report has 
come to our ears.” 

On hearing this, Solon was astonished and eagerly begged 
the priests to tell him from beginning to end all about those 
ancient citizens. 

“ Willingly," answered the priest; “I will tell you for 
your own sake and for your city's, and above all for honour 
of the goddess, patroness of our city and of yours, who has 
fostered both and instructed them in arts. Yours she 
founded first by a thousand years, from the time when she 
took over the seed of your people from Earth and Hephaestus ; 
ours only in later time; and the age of our institutions is 
given in the sacred records as eight thousand years. Accord- 
ingly those fellow-countrymen of yours lived nine thousand 
years ago; and I will shortly describe their laws and the 
noblest exploit they performed; we will go through the 

24. whole story in detail another time at our leisure, with the 
records before us. 
? Read dxoj» (AY, Pr), with Blass and A.-H., to avoid hiatus. See note 
on 20A. 
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with ours; you will 


arall illustrating your own 
institutions in those days Fir , there is the separation of 
the priesthood from the other classes; Text the class of 


craftsmen—you will find that each kind keeps to its own 
“craft without infringing on another; shepherds, hunters, 
farmers! The soldiers, moreover, as you have no doubt 
noticed, are here distinct from all other classes; they are 
forbidden by law to concern themselves with anything but 
war. Besides, the fashion of their equipment is with spear 
and shield, arms which we were the first people in Asia to 
bear, for the goddess taught us, as she had taught you first 
in your part of the world. Again, in the matter of wisdom, 
_ you see what great care the law has bestowed upon T 

^ from the very beginning, both as concerns the order of the 
ic. world, deriving from those divine things the discovery of 
all arts applied to human affairs, down to the practice of 
divination and medicine with a view to health, and acquiring 
all the other branches of learning connected therewith.? All 
this order and system the goddess had bestowed upon you 
earlier when she founded your society, choosing the place 
in which you were born because she saw that the well- 
tempered climate would bear a crop of men of high intelli- 
gence. Being. lover of war and of wisdom, the goddess chose 
out the region that would bear men most closely resembling 
herself and there made her first settlement. And so you dwelt 
there with institutions such as I have mentioned and even 
better, surpassing all mankind in every excellence, as might 

be looked for in men born of gods and nurtured by them. 
“Many great exploits of your city are here recorded 


1 Isocrates Busiris (certainly earlier in date than the Timaeus) mentions 
the Egyptian caste system, and is itself based on Herod. ii, 164-8. But it 
is not unlikely that Plato himself had visited Egypt. ~ 

? A.-H, suspects the soundness of the text here. The general sense seems 
to be that the Egyptians base all the arts applied to human.life.on-the.study 
of the. heavens (for drravra dveupdy meaning the invention of arts, cf. Xeno- 
phanes frag. 18 oŭrot da’ dpyjjs ndvra Deol Ovmrota’ ómBa£av, dM xpdvy Lyrodvres 
eevploxovow dpewov). Plato's language recalls Isocrates, Busiris 21: 
Busiris is rûs rept rhv dpóvyow emyedelas atrios. The leisure he provided for 
the priests enabled them to discover the art of medicine and to practise 
Philosophy. The younger priests study astronomy, calculation, and geometry 
(perhaps the uaPjuara Plato mentions in the last clause). According to 
Diod. i, 82, 3 Egyptian physicians were bound to follow the treatment laid 
down by ancient physicians in sacred books, and condemned to death for 
departing from it. Aristotle (Pol. iii, 12864, 13) says that they were allowed 
to alter the treatment after the fourth day. 
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for the admiration of all; but one surpasses the rest in 
greatness and valour. The records tell how great a power 
your city once brought to an end when it insolently advanced 
against all Europe and Asia, starting from the Atlantic ocean 
outside. For in those days that ocean could be crossed, 
since there was an island? in it in front of the strait which 
your countrymen tell me you call the Pillars of. Heracles. 
"The island was larger than Libya and Asia put together; 
and from it the voyagers of those days could reach the other 
islands, and from these islands the whole of the opposite 
continent bounding that ocean which truly deserves the name. 
For all these parts that lie within the strait I speak of, seem 
to be a bay with a narrow entrance; that outer sea is the 
real ocean, and the land which entirely surrounds it really 
deserves the name of continent in the proper sense? Now 
on this Atlantic island there had grown up an extraordinary 
power under kings who ruled not only the whole island but 
many of tlie other islands and parts of the continent ; and 
besides that, within the straits, they were lords of Libya 
so far as to Egypt, and of Europe to the borders of Tyrrhenia. 
All this power, gathered into one, attempted at one swoop 
to enslave your country and ours and all the region within 
the strait. Then it was, Solon, that the power of your city 
was made manifest to all mankind in its valour and strength. 
She was foremost of all in courage and in the arts of war, 
and first as the leader of Hellas, then forced by the defection 
of the rest to stand alone, she faced the last extreme of 
danger, vanquished the invaders, and set up her trophy ; 
the peoples not yet enslaved she preserved from slavery, 
and all the rest of us who dwell within the bounds set by 
Heracles she freed with ungrudging hand. _ Afterwards there 
was a time of inordinate earthquakes and floods ; there came 
one terrible day and night, in which all your men of war 
were swallowed bodily by the earth, and the island Atlantis 
also sank beneath the sea and vanished. Hence to this day 
that outer ocean cannot be crossed or explored, the way 
being blocked by mud, just below the surface? left by the 
settling down of the island." ’ 


1 Serious scholars now agree that Atlantis probably owed its existence 
entirely tp Plato's imagination. See Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, 244 ft. 

2 The Etym. Mag. connects ‘repos with drapos: land not bounded by 
sea as an island is. avrehds should be taken with mep£yowsa. The outer 
continent is ‘ unbounded ’ as forming a completely unbroken ring. 

? Reading xarà payéos, ‘at a slight depth’. See Appendix, p. 366. 
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Now, Socrates, I have given you a brief account of the 
„Story told by the old Cri c. heard it from Solon. "When 
you were speaking yesterday about your state and its citizens, 
T recalled this story and I was surprised to notice in how many 
points your account exactly agreed, by some miraculous 
chance, with Solon’s. But I would say nothing at the 
moment; after so long an interval, my memory was im- 
perfect. So I resolved that I would not repeat the story 
until I had first gone over it thoroughly in my own mind. 
That is why I so readily agreed to the task you laid upon us 
yesterday ; I thought that in any case like this the hardest 
part is to find some suitable theme as a foundation for one’s 
design, and that that need would be fairly well supplied. 
Accordingly, as Hermocrates has told you, no sooner had 
I left yesterday than I set about repeating the story to our 
friends as I recalled it, and when I got home I recovered 
pretty well the whole of it by thinking it over at night. How 
true is the saying that what we learn in childhood has a 
wonderful hold on the memory! I doubt if I could recall 
everything that I heard yesterday; but I should be sur- 
prised if I have lost any detail of this story told me so long 
ago. I listened at the time with much boyish delight, and 
the old man was very ready to answer the questions I kept 
on asking ; so it has stayed in my mind indelibly like an 
encaustic picture. Moreover, I told it all to our friends early 
this morning, so that they might be as well provided as 
myself with materials for their discourse. 

To come to the point I have been leading up to: I am 
teady now, Socrates, to tell the story, not in summary, . 
but in full detail as I heard it. We will transfer the state fleg 
you described yeste and its'citizens from the region of —/— 
we will take the city to be Athens 
ind say that your imaginary citizens are actual ances- 
tors of ours, whom the priest spoke of. y will fit per- 
fectly, and there will be no inconsistency in declaring them 
to be the real men of those ancient times. Dividing the 
Work between us, we will all try to the best of our powers to 
carry out your injunctions properly. It is for you to consider, 
Socrates, whether this story will suit our purpose or we must 
look for another in its stead. 

Socr. How could we change it for the better, Critias? Its 

connection with the goddess makes it specially appropriate 

to her festival to-day ; and it is surely a great point that it 

is no fiction, but-genuine history. How and where shall we 
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26E. find other characters, if we abandon these? No, you shall 
speak and good luck! be with you; I have earned by my 
discourse of yesterday the right to take a rest and listen. 
|Cmrr. Then I will submit to you the plan we have arranged 
Tor your entertainment, Socrates. We decided that Timaeus 
‘shall speak first. He knows more of astronomy than the 
rest of us and has made knowledge of the nature of the uniyerse 
his chief object; he will begin with the birth of the world 
and end with the nz fmin, Then I am to follow, taking 
~over from him mankind, whose origin he has described, and 
from you a portion of them who have received a supremely 
good training. I shall then, in accordance with Solon’s 
enactment as well as with his story, bring them before our 
tribunal and make them our fellow-citizens, on the plea that 
they are those old Athenians of whose disappearance we are 
informed by the report of the sacred writings. In the rest 
of our discourse we shall take their claim to the citizenship 
of Athens as established. 
Socr. I see that I am to receive a complete and splendid 
banquet of discourse in return for mine. So you, Timaeus, 
are to speak next, when you have invoked the gods as custom 
requires. 


It has often been remarked that this introductory conversation, 
right down to Critias’ last speech, might have been written for the 
Critias only, as if the task set by Socrates could have been com- 
pletely fulfilled by the story of Atlantis. Plato's purpose may have 
been to indicate that, now as ever, his chief interest lies in the field 
of morals and politics, not in physical speculation, The whole 
cosmology of the Timaeus is only a preface to the legendary picture 
of the ideal state in action and to whatever were to have been the 
contents of the Hermocrates. Another motive for here anticipating 
the Atlantis story was suggested by Longinus (Pr. i, 83). The 
Timaéus is not easy reading; and the physiological and medical 
chapters towards the end would be repellent to many. The reader 
might be encouraged to persevere by the promise of an exciting 
romance to follow. It is, at any rate, well to remember that the 
unfinished state of the trilogy gives the Timaeus a prominence it 
would not have had in the completed design. 


1 Good luck is invoked here, the gods below (27c). Cf. Laws vi, 7575 Gedy 
xal dyaB]y réxqv kal róre év eiyais émwaXowsévows. At Epin. 991D and 992A 
Gesv Kadely-dnd rixqy xadelv are treated as equivalent, 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF PHYSICS 


THE DISCOURSE OF TIMAEUS 


27c-29D PRELUDE. The nature and scope of Physics 


Tmarus’ ‘prelude’, marked off from what follows by Socrates’ 
expression of approval (29D), lays down the principles of the whole 
discourse and defines the limitations of any treatment of physics. 
It is constructed with great care. After the opening invocation 
of the gods, the second paragraph states three general | premisses 
concerning anythi t is not eternal, but comes to be. These 
-premisses are th ied ively to the visible üniverse. (1) 
‘The eternal is the intelligible ; what comes to be is the sensible. 
Since the world is sensible, it must be a thing that comes to be. 
(2) Whatever comes to be must have a cause. Therefore the world 
has a cause—a maker and father ; but he is hard to find. (3) The 
. Work of any maker will be good only if he fashions it after an eternal 
model. The world is good ; so its model must have been eternal. 
“Finally, the conclusion is drawn: any account that can be given 
of the physical world can be no better than a ' likely story ’, because 
the world itself is only a ‘likeness’ of unchanging reality. 


27c. Tim. That, Socrates, is what all do, who have the least 
portion of wisdom: always, at the outset of every under- 
taking, small or great, they call upon a god. We who are 
now to discourse about the universe—how it came into being, 
or perhaps had no beginning of existence>-must, if our senses 
“Be not altogether gone astray, invoke gods and goddesses 
with a prayer that our discourse throughout may be above 
all pleasing to them and in consequence satisfactory to us.! 
Let this suffice, then, for our invocation of the gods ; but we 
must also call upon our own powers,? so that you may follow 
most readily and I may give the clearest expression to my 
thought on the theme proposed. 


lémouóus jniv is usually taken to mean “consistently with ourselves" 
and translated ‘ consistent with itself’. But this should be éroudwws jui 
airois, and at 29c we are told not to expect ajroüs davrois dpoloyoupérovs 
Myow. Proclus rightly understood érogéwes as ‘secondarily or ' conse- 
quentially ’ (as at Ar., Mel. 10324, 22: the word ' being’ applies primarily 
to substances, émouéwos to other categories): he writes roôro ydp dari 73 
dxpórarov Oewplas réos, và «ls ròv Üciov dvaBpapiv voüv. . . . Beírepov 82 bj xal 
dnópevov roris và xarà rà dvüpdomevov vobv xal rò ris emorhuns fâs Biamepdvacdan 
rà» S» Ócopíar (I, 221). jpiv depends on xarà votv, as at 17C xal páda ye piv 

+ Kara vov, 26D el xarà vot» 6 Àdyos uiv obros. émopévos replaces the usual 
érara partly for euphony, partly perhaps to suggest that the discourse, if 
pleasing to heaven, should consequently be satisfactory to us. 

376 duérepov, so A.-H. Cf. rà dudy, ' my incapacity’ (19D, 3). 
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27D. We must, then, in my judgment, first make this distinc- 
tion : what is that which is always real and has no becoming, 
and what is that which is always becoming and is never 
real? That which is apprehensible by thought with a 
rational account is the thing that is always unchangeably 
real; whereas that which is the object of belief together with 
unreasoning sensation is the thing that becomes and passes 
away, but never has real being. Again, all that becomes 
must needs become by the agency of some cause ; for without 
a cause nothing can come to be, Now, whenever the maker 
of anything looks to that which-is-ahways-unehanging and 
uses a model of that description in fashioning the form and 
quality of his work, all that he thus accomplishes must be 
B. good? If he looks to something that has come to be and 
uses a generated model, it will not be good. 

So concerning the whole Heaven or World—let us call it 
by whatsoever name may be most acceptable to it *—we 
must ask the question which, it is agreed, must be asked 
at the outset of inquiry concerning anything: Has it always 
been, without any source of becoming; or has it come to 
be, starting from some beginning? It has come to be; for 
it can be seen and touched and if has body, and all such 
things are sensible; and, as we saw, sensible things, that 
are to be apprehended by belief together with sensation, are 
things that become and can be generated. But again, that 
.Which becomes, we say, must necessarily become by the 
agency of some cause. The maker and father of this universe 
it is a hard task to-find, and having found him it would be 
impossible to declare him to all mankind. Be that as it 
may, we must go back to this question about the world : 
After which of the two models did its builder frame it—after 
that which is always in the same unchanging state, or after 
that which has come to be? Now if this world is good and 


1 With Pr. (i. 240) I take det xarà račrà čv by del, yéveaw 82 ok Exov 
above) and yıyvópevov xal dmoMinevov, vrais 82 oüBérore čv (= và yeyvópevov pèv del, 
öv 8 oŭõénore above) as the terms to be defined and 73 vojve . . . mepovyrróv 
and 78... Sofaerdv as the definitions demanded in the previous sen- 
tence. Cf. the repetition of this statement below at 28, 8 ‘as we saw, 
sensible things, apprehensible by belief together with sensation, ave things 
that come to be and can be generated '. 
? xaħóv, * good ', * satisfactory ', as at Gen. i. 8, ' God saw that it was good * 
(ehe d Ocis Gre addy, LXX). The Greek word means also ' desirable’, 
“ beautiful ', and will be sometimes so translated. 
* Heaven’ sed throughout the dialogue as a synonym of 
cosmos, the entire world, not the sky. 
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its maker is good, clearly he looked to the eternal; on the 
contrary RIOONRXSIUERRUATNU be spoken without 
blasphemy), to that which has come tobe. Everyone, then, 
must see that he looked to the eternal; for the world is 
the best of things that have become, and he is the best of 
"causes. Having come to be, then, in this way, the world 
has been fashioned on the model of that which is compre- 
hensible by rational discourse and understanding and is 
always in the same state. 

Again, these things being so,! our world must necessarily 
be a likeness of something. Now in every matter it is of 
great moment to start at the right point in accordance with 
the nature of the subject. Concerning a likeness, then, and 
its model we must make this distinction: an account is of 
the same order ? as the things which it sets forth—an account 
of that which is abiding and stable and discoverable by the 
aid of reason will itself be abiding and unchangeable (so far 
as it is possible and it lies in the nature of an account to be 
incontrovertible and irrefutable, there must be no falling 
short of that) ;® while an account of what is made in the 
image of that other, but is only a likeness, will itself be but 
likely, standing to accounts of the former kind in a propor- 
tion: as reality is to becoming, so is truth-to belief. If 
then, Socrates, in many respects concerning many things 
—the gods and the generation of the universe—we prove 
unable to render an account at all points entirely consistent 
with itself and exact, you must not be surprised. If we can 
furnish accounts no less likely than any other, we must be 
content, remembering that I who speak and you my judges 
are only human, and consequently it is fitting that we should, 
in these matters, accept the likel; ; and look for nothing 
further. 

SOcR. Excellent, Timaeus; we must certainly accept it as 
you say. Your prelude we have found exceedingly accept- 
able; so now go on to develope your main theme. 


The chief point established in this prelude is that the visible 
world, of which an account is to be given, is a changing image or 
likeness (cikon) of an eternal model, It is a realm, not of being, 
but of becoming. The inference is that no account that we or 


' These things’ means the whole application to the world of the three 
pd premisses. There should be a full stop before rovrwv 8¢ órapyóvrav að 
as before roórou 8 ndpyorros ab at 30c, 2. 
2 avyyevís in this sense, 31A, 1. 
? Burnet’s text. The uncertainty of the reading does not affect the sense. 
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anyone else can give of it will ever be more than ‘likely’. There 
can never be a final statement of exact truth about this changing 
object. 

(1) Being and Becoming. The first premiss lays down the 
Platonic classification of existence into two orders. The higher is 
the realm of unchanging and eternal being possessed by the Platonic 
Forms. This contains the objects of rational understanding accom- 
panied by a rational account (erà Adyov), namely, the discursive 
arguments of mathematics and dialectic which yield a securely 
grounded apprehension of truth and reality.1 The lower realm 
contains ‘ that which is always becoming ’, passing into existence, 
changing, and perishing, but never has real being. This is the 
world of things perceived by our senses. Sense-perception, as 
Proclus remarks (i, 249), is ‘ unreasoning’ in several ways? Sight 
tells us that an apple is red, smell, that it is fragrant, taste, that it 
is sweet; judgment (not sense) tells us that it is an apple. If the 
sun looks to our eyes a foot in width, the reasoning which assures 
us that the sun is really larger than the earth will never make it 


a fact when the judgment is made, though it may cease to be a 
fact when the object changes. The reason why can only be appre- 
hended by the higher faculty of understanding. 

The application of this premiss tells us that the visible world— 
the object of physics, as distinct from mathematics and dialectic 
—belongs to the lower order of existence. As having a visible and 
tangible body, it is an object of perception and of judgments based 
on perception. Accordingly, it belongs to the realm of ‘ things 
that become and can be generated’. It is not eternal, but has a 
beginning or source of becoming. 

The ambiguity of the word ‘becoming’ (yéveou, yiyveoðai) 
gave tise to a controversy on the question whether Plato really 
meant, as he appears to mean, that the world had a beginning in 
time. (a) A thing comes into existence at some time, either suddenly 
or at the end of a process during which it Bas been developing 
(if it is a natural object that is born and grows) or has been fashioned 
(if it is a thing made by a craftsman). This sense of the word 
corresponds to the notion of a cause imaged as a father who begets 
his offspring, or as a maker who fashions his product out of his 


1So at six rational understanding is ‘always accompanied by a true 
account’ (de jer’ dàņðoðs Adyou), whereas ‘true opinion’ can give no 
rational account of itself (is dloyo). 
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materials. The thing is not there at the beginning of the process ; 
it is there at the end: we can say ‘it has become’. . (b) To 
come’ can also mean fo be in process of change. The word is used 
‘of events that "are happening "; or changes that are ' going on’, 
It is true that in such ‘ becoming ' something new is always appear- 
ing, something old passing away; but the process itself can be 
conceived as going on perpetually, without beginning or end. For 
this perpetual becoming the sort of cause needed is not a cause 
that will-start-the-process at some moment and complete it at 
another, but a cause that can sustain the process.and keep it going 
endlessly, For such a cause both the images, ‘ father ' and." maker.’, 
are inappropriate. We should need rather to think of some ideal 
or end, constantly exercising a force of attraction, and perhaps 
of some impulse in the thing itself, constantly aspiring towards the 
ideal. 

Which kind of becoming did Plato mean to attribute to the 
physical world? "On thé surface, he speaks of becoming in the 
first sense, as if the ordered world came into existence at some time 
out of à previous state of disorder. It was made by a divine 
Craftsman, and completed once for all (dzoreAeioÜat, 288, 1). 
The question is immediately prejudged where he simply substitutes 
for the cause of becoming, mentioned in the second premiss, the 
maker, mentioned in the third. We may compare the division of 
production in the Sophist (2658) into the two kinds, divine and 
human. Is the coming into being of natural things out of not- 
being to be attributed to divine craftsmanship (cod ônurovoyoðrros), 
“a causation which, working with reason and art, is divine and 
proceeds from divinity ’, or to ' Nature, giving birth to them as 
a result of some spontaneous cause that generates without in- 
telligence'? Both speakers accept the alternative of divine 
craftsmanship. The suggestion in either case is that the world 
had a beginning of existence in time: 


On the other hand, the statement that the world ‘ has become ' 

is this sense is formally contradicted by the language of the first 

premiss, which contrasts with the eternally real ‘that which is 

always becoming, but never has real being’. This phrase can only 
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mean what ‘becomes’ in the second sense, what is everlastingly in 
process of change. The application of the premiss to the visible 
world must mean that the world belongs to the lower order of 
existence so described. This is clear from the reason Plato gives 
for saying that the world ‘has become’: ‘for it is visible and 
tangible and has a body and all such things are sensible,’ and what 
is sensible belongs to the lower order, in contrast with the realm of 
eternal being. Modern authorities, accordingly, agree with, Proclus, 
who contrasts the undivided and eternal being of the intelligible, 
which is not in time, with the everlasting existence in time of the 
world, The phrase ‘it has become’ he understands as meaning 
that the world possesses ‘ the existence that is measured by time’, 
a derivative and dependent existence which is not self-sufficing. 
In this matter Proclus was following the main tradition of the 
Academy, from Xenocrates, Plato's second successor, onwards.? 
Speaking of contemporaries at the Academy, [Aristotle/ writes : 
“They say that in describing the generation of the world they are 
doing as a geometer does in constructing a figure, not implying 
that the universe ever-really came into existence, but for purposes 
of exposition facilitating understanding by exhibiting the object, 
like the figure, in process of formation (de caelo, 2795, 33). Professor 
Taylor finds that ‘apparently this tradition was steadily main- 
tained by almost all the Platonists down to the time of Plotinus 
(in the third century A.D). Proclus mentions only two dissentients, 
Plutarch himself and Atticus, an acute and learned Platonist of 
the age of the Antonines. Though Aristotle chose to criticise 
Plato's statement in its apparently literal meaning, his colleague 
Theophrastus recorded the Academic interpretation as at least 
possible. This question is, of course, bound up with the question 
whether the Demiurge, as such, is mythical. If he was not really 
a ‘maker’, then there was no moment of creation. We shall 
presently argue in support of this position. For the present we 
may accept the Academic tradition. 

(2) The Cause of Becoming. It follows that the ‘ cause’ of this 
becoming must be a perpetually sustaining cause. The application 
“of the second premiss merely states that the maker and father of 
the universe is hard to find and impossible to declare to all men. 


Plato, in fact, does not pretend to have solved the mystery of fhe 
“universe ; and had he done so, he would not (as the Seventh Letter 


declares) have set down the solution in writing for all men to read 


1 The evidence is collected by Tr. p. 67. — * See Tr. p. 69, note. Add the 
testimony of Albinus ('Alcinous'): ‘When Plato speaks of the world as gener- 
ated”, it is not to be understood that there ever was a time when the world 
did not exist’ (Didasc., ch. xiv). Cf. Macrobius, Somn. Scip. II. x.9. 
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MODEL AND COPY 


and misunderstand. He was certain that the visible world ex- 
hibited the working of a divine intelligence aiming at what is good, 
and he held it to be of the-utmost. importance for the.conduct of 
human life that this should be believed. The truth is best con- 
—veyed by the image of the divine maker, pictured as distinct (like 
the human craftsman) from his model, his materials, and his work. 
But he here warns us not to imagine that, in using this image, he 
has declared the true nature of the cause. It is to be taken, not 
literally, but as a poetical figure. The whole sübsequent account 
"of the world is cast in a mould which this figure dictates. What is 
really an analysis of the elements of rational order in the visible 
universe and of those other elements on which order is imposed, 
is presented in mythical form as the story of a creation in time. 
Í Plato had used a similar device in the Republic, where the analysis 
of the ideal State is cast into the form of a history, starting from 
the barest necessities of social life and adding storey upon storey 
to the fabric. He did not mean that any actual state ever came 
into existence by these stages. What the sustaining cause is, Plato 
does not tell us and could not tell us without stepping outside the 
framework of the very myth he is constructing. This question, 
again, must be held in reserve till we have considered the status 
of the Demiurge. 

(3) Model and copy. The third premiss and its application 
develope further the image of the craftsman and his model. If 
a craftsman copies an eternal model, his work will be good ; if 
the model is a generated thing, it will not be so. The reference 
is'to Republic x, where the good type of craftsman is the carpenter 
who makes an actual bed, taking for his model “the real bed °= 
a Form which he does not create or invent, but which exists in the 
nature of things. The bad type is the painter who takes a generated 
thing, the carpentér's bed, for his model, and produces only an 
appearance of a thing which itself is not wholly real, an image of 
an image. The same analogy is drawn in the Sophist, 265. The 
‘ divine production of originals ’ (the contents of the visible world, 
made by the Demiurge in the Timaeus) is parallel to the human 
craftsmanship which builds an actual house. In nature there are 
also dream-images, shadows, reflections, parallel to the painter’s 


1 Tr. here outruns Plato's exposition: ‘The physical world, then, has a 
maker... This means, exactly as the dogma of creation does in Christian 
theology, that the physical world does not exist in its own right, but depends 
on a really self-existing being, the “ best yvxý ”, God, for its existence, I 
am not theologian enough to know what the orthodox interpretation of the 
dogma of creation is; but myriads of Jews and Christians, from Moses to 
the present day, have believed that in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, and have understood ‘ beginning ' in a temporal sense. 
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picture of a house, ‘a man-made dream for waking eyes.’ In the 
application here it is argued that, since the visible world is, in fact, 
good, its maker must have copied a model that is eternal. The 
world, then, is a copy, an image, of the real. It is not, indeed, 
like an artist’s painting, at the third remove from reality; but 
on the other hand it is not wholly real. Plato will return to consider 
the nature of the model at 3oc. 

Physics only a ‘likely story’.. Hence follows the conclusion in 
the last paragraph ; the visible world being only a likeness of the 
real, no account of it can be more than a likely story. 

Here it is important to observe that the statement that the world 
is an image or likeness is independent of the symbolism of the 
Demiurge creating his work after a model. Not all images are 
made by artists. Among likenesses, Plato often instances reflec- 
tions in water or in a mirror. For these all that is required is the 
thing reflected, the reflection, and the medium which holds it. If 
the world is an image of that sort, we can dispense with the maker 
in any literal sense. The realm of Forms will be the original, the 
visible world the reflection ; and the medium will be that Recep- 
tacle of becoming which is later provided. We shall, in fact, find 
in the second part of the dialogue that the three factors needed.are 
Being, Becoming, and.Space (52D), and the symbol of the father 

here transferred to Being, which serves as the model for Be- 
coming (50D), as if thé Forms themselves could be credited with 
"thé power to beget Becoming in the womb of Space, or to cast 
their reflections on that medium. It is true that this symbolism 
again cannot be taken literally: the Forms can possess no gener- 
ating power. There must also be a rational soul to cause motion. 
But, however this moving cause may be mythically represented, 
the conclusion that the visible world is an image of the eternal 
remains, It is supported by many passages in other dialogues 
which are not mythical in form. It is, indeed, the cardinal doctrine 
of Platonism. 

The doctrine carries with it the conclusion that since the world 
is only a likeness of the real, any account of it can be no more than 
A'likely' story. This means that there can be no exact, or even 
£ ist science of Nature. “The view is characteristically 

“Platonic. There is no evidence that any of the earlier Pythagoreans 
doubted the possibility of physical science. On the contrary, 
Aristotle says that they did not distinguish sensible bodies from 
the solids of mathematics, as if they agreed with the physical 
philosophers in general that the visible world is the real! Inm fact, 

1 Met. 989b, 29 ff. This is one of many grounds for rejecting the thesis 

that the Timaeus is merely reproducing fifth-century Pythagoreanism. 
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they ignored the distinction here drawn by Plato between the field 
of eternal truth, which includes mathematics, and the region of 
physics. 

In Plato’s view there can be no exact science or knowledge of 
natural things because they are always changing? The objects 
of mathematical science are timeless and invariable; the things 
of sense are always in process of becoming. An ‘account’ must 
be of the same order as its objects. The objects of physics are 
of the lower order, apprehensible only by belief involving sense- 
perception. The substance of our account of them must be related 
to truth in the same way as Becoming to Being—the relation of a 
‘likeness ' to reality. This analogy was symbolised in Republic vi 
by the Divided Line, of which the lower part stands for belief 
(Òda or lotic) and its changing objects, the higher part for rational 
understanding and true reality. There is, accordingly, no such 
thing as a science of Nature, no exact truth to which our account 
of physical things can ever hope to approximate, 

I here differ from Professor Taylor, who says that the cosmology 
of the Timaeus ‘ properly speaking is not “ science '’ but “ myth”, 
not in the sense that it is baseless fiction, but in the sense that it is 
the nearest approximation which can “ provisionally ” be made to exact 
truth’ (p. 59, my italics). Things which change or move or grow 
are always ‘ turning out to be more or less than we had supposed 
them to be’, and so, in all the natural sciences, we need ‘ to be perpet- 
ually revising and improving on the results ' we have reached about 
them. ' Physical “laws” are always being revised and “ correc- 
ted ” in the light of newly discovered “ facts ” or of more accurate 
measurements of “ facts” which were already familiar.’ This is 
a modernism. It implies that there is an exact truth in physics, 
to which we can constantly approximate. Plato denies this. The 
becoming which makes physical things unknowable cannot be 
reduced to their ‘ turning out to be more or less than we had sup- 
posed'. A similar confusion is suggested by Burnet's account of 
the Timaeus (Greek Phil. i, 340): Our account of the world ‘ will 
be truth in the making, just as the sensible world is the intelligible 
world in the making’. The phrase ‘in the making’ suggests that 
the sensible world is on the way to become, and might end by 
becoming, the intelligible world, and similarly that our accounts 
of it are on the way to become, and might end by becoming, truth. 
The one result is as impossible as the other. 


1 Aristotle, Met. a,6: ‘ Plato, having in his youth become familiar with 
Cratylus and with the Heraclitean doctrine that all sensible things are 
ever in a state of flux and there is no knowledge about them, continued to 
hold these views in later years.’ 
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Plato's word ' likely" (six) has a history going back to Par- 
menides and Xenophanes, and even to Hesiod. It means ‘ prob- 
' plausible’, In Parmenides’ poem the goddess, after 

revealing the nature of the real, turns to the region of false appear- 
ance and mortal opinion ; this she calls a ‘ plausible ' world-order.* 
Xenophanes ? had used the full phrase: ‘Let these be taken as 
fancies, something like the truth.’ Diels compares Parmenides’ 
goddess to Hesiod’s Muses, who ‘ know how to tell many fictions 
that are like the truth, or, when they will, to speak the truth itself '.9 
Poetry may be fiction that is like the truth, not wholly false, The 
cosmology of the Timaeus is poetry, an image that may come 
nearer to conveying truth than some other cosmologies. But the 
truth to which it can approximate is not an exact and literal state- 
ment of ‘ physical laws’, such as modern science dreams of ; it is 
the truth, firmly believed by Plato, that the world is not solely 
the outcome of blind chance or necessity, but shows the working 
of a divine intelligence. Plato would have claimed that, considered 
as an explanation of sensible appearances, his own theory of the 
simple primary bodies and their transformations was quite as 
plausible as the atomic theory of Democritus. He would also have 
claimed that it was a better explanation and nearer to the truth in 
that it attributes to intelligible design much that Democritus left 
to mere chance. This nearness to truth has nothing to do with 
the modern notion of ‘approximation ’ indicated, for example, in 
the following passage : ‘ The accuracy of the observations is depen- 
dent on the limits to the discriminative fineness of our senses, and 
on the delicacy of our “ instruments of precision’? . . . When all 
possible precautions have been taken, the measurements of physical 
magnitudes are necessarily approximate and would remain so even 
if we had not to allow for the possible modifications of every hypo- 
thesis in natural science by the discovery of new “ appearances ”' ’,4 


1 Parm, 8, 60, óv ao dyà Sidnoopor dowéra. mávra garilw, ds od pý word ris 
oe fBporüv ywípy mapeo. A possible interpretation of the second line 
would assimilate it to Plato's Myous xSevds rov elxéras. Proclus (i, 345) 
rightly connects Parmenides’ distinction between Truth and Belief with 
Plato's here. 

? Xenoph. 35, radra 8eBofdalw piv dora rois rópow. 

? Hesiod, Theog., 27 

Byer yedBea TOMA Adyew èrópoww duoia, 
Tuer B, edt? eOéAwpev, déa ynpionotat. 
The phrase in Odyssey, 19, 203, means a false but plausible story. 

4 Tru p. 73. I hope I am not misrepresenting Professor Taylor. These 
sentences come from a passage which professes to state Plato's conclusion, 
*as we should put it’. If all that Plato meant by calling physics a ' likely 
story’ was that natural science must always be provisional and progressive, we 
should expect him to state what he believed to be the nearest approxima- 
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The Timaeus is a poem, no less than the De rerum natura of 
Lucretius, and indeed more so in certain respects. Both poets are 
concerned, in the first instance, with our practical attitude towards 
the world—what we should make of our life there and how face 
the prospect of death. Lucretius believed that atoms and void 
are the ultimately real things of which everything that exists is 
built. Plato denied reality to what is commonly called matter ; 
his real things are the Forms, and the bodies we touch and see 
are not built of Forms, nor are the Forms in them (52B, c). Accord- 
ingly, for Lucretius reality is in the world of sensible things and 
he can offer statements about its nature which claim to be literally 
true; for Plato that whole world is an image, not the substance. 
You cannot, by taking visible things to pieces, ever arrive at any 
parts more real than the whole you started with. The perfection 
of microscopic vision can bring you no nearer to the truth, for the 
truth is not at the further end of your microscope. To find reality 
you would do better to shut your eyes and think — 


= There are two senses in which the Timaeus is a ' myth ' or ‘ story " 
(u600c). One we have already considered: no account of the 
material world can ever amount to an exact and self-consistent 
statement of unchangeable truth. In the second place, the cos- 
mology is cast in the form of a cosmogony, a ‘story’ of events 
spread out in time. Plato chooses to describe the universe, not by 
taking it to pieces in an analysis, but by constructing it and making 
it grow under our eyes, Earlier cosmogonies had been of the 
evolutionary type, suggesting a birth and growth of the world, 
due to some spontaneous force of life in Nature, or, as in Atomism, 
to the blind and undesigned collision of lifeless atoms. Such a 
story was, to Plato, very far from being like the truth. So he 
introduced, for the first time in Greek philosophy, the alternative 
scheme „of creation by a divine artificer, according to which the 
world is\like]a work of art designed with a purpose. The Demiurge 
is a necessary part of the machinery, if the.rational ordering of the 
universe is to be. pictured as-a-process.of creation in time. But 
the important point is that, no matter whether you prefer to 
“analyse the world or to construct it piece by piece, the account can 
r be more-than ‘likely ’, because of the changing nature of its 
object ; it can never be revised and amended into exact truth. 
We may here read a warning to the interpreter of the Timacus. 


tions to truth yet attained, not to be content with ‘ the best approximations 

to it which could be expected from a geometer-biologist of the fifth century ’. 

Yet Tr. represents this as ' all that is required by his own principles that’ 

his speaker's theories ' shall be more or less “like” the truth" (p. 19). 
1Cf, Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, 173 ff. 
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Some have regarded the mythical character of the dialogue as a 
* veil of allegory ’, which can be ' stripped off ', and have imagined 
that they could state in literal terms the meaning which Plato has 
chosen to disguise. It is true that we can say, with a fair degree of 
certainty, that some features are not to be taken literally. We 

~ shall soon find reason to say this much of the Demiurge. But 
there remains an irreducible element of poetry, which refuses to be 
translated into the language of scientific prose. Plato declares that 
his account, so far from being exact, cannot even be consistent with 
itself. The inexactness and inconsistency are inherent in the 
nature of the subject ; they cannot be removed by ‘ stripping off 
the veil of allegory’. An allegory, like a cypher, has a key; the 
Pilgrim's Progress can be retranslated into the terms of Bunyan’s 
theology. But there is no key to poetry or myth. 


Plan of the Discourse. The discourse on the nature of the universe 
and of man which now begins and continues without interruption 
to the end of the dialogue, is divided into three main sections. 

(x) The first (290-475) is described as containing the works of 
Reason (rà óuà Nod ðeðnuiovoynuéva, 47E), those elements in 
the visible world, and especially in the heavens, which most clearly 
manifest an intelligent and intelligible design. Here Plato ap- 
proaches the world (so to say) from above, from the realm of the 
benevolent maker and the Forms which provide his model. The 
Demiurge himself is responsible for the main structure and ordered 
movements of the world's soul and body, and for the creation of 
the heavenly gods : stars, planets, and Earth. These created gods 
are then associated in the task of fashioning mankind and the other 
animals. A preliminary account of the human soul, disordered 
at its incarnation by the assaults of the material world, leads to 
the physical mechanism of sense-perception. This is contrasted 
with the rational purpose of sight and hearing, as revealing the order 
and harmony which our souls need to relearn and re-establish in 
themselves. The physical process whereby light acts upon the eyes 
or sound upon the hearing is a secondary and subordinate type of 
causation, the means by which the true purpose is attained. Such 
causation is connected with the notion of Necessity, as opposed 
to Reason. 

(2) The second section (47E-694) contains ‘what comes about. 
of Necessity’ (ra dv’ 'Aváyxne yuyrdueva, 47E). Making a fresh 
start, the discourse plunges into the obscure region of the bodily 
and of blind causation, approaching the world this time from below. 
A new factor, Space, is introduced, as the necessary condition or 
medium in which Becoming images reality. The unlimited and 
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unordered qualities and powers of the bodily are pictured as a 
chaos. The Demiurge imposes upon them a rational element of 
geometrical form in the shapes of the four primary bodies. The 
properties of these regular figures are then connected with certain 
qualities in the sensations we receive; and so, from the opposite 
pole, we return to the point of contact between the human organism 
and the outer world, where the first part ended. 

(3) Inthe third.section (69A-end), the two strands of rational 
purpose and necessity are woven.together in a more detailed account 
otthe human frame, the working of its organs, and the disorders 
of body and soul. 


I. THE WORKS OF REASON 


29D-30C. The motive of creation 


FORESHADOWING the contrast between rational purpose and the 
blind operation of Necessity, Plato opens with the creator's motive, 
the true reason (air/a) for the existence of an ordered world in the 
realm of Becoming. 


29D. Tim. Let us, then, state for what reason becoming and 
i3 this universe, were framed by him who framed them. He 
was good; and in the good no jealousy in any matter can 
ever arise. So, being without jealousy, he desired that all 
things should come as near as possible to, being like. himself, 
That this is the supremely valid principle of becoming and 
of the order of the world, we shall most surely be right to 
30. accept from men of understanding. Desiring, then, that all 
things should be good and, so far as might be, nothing, 
imperfect, the god took over all that is visible—not at rest, 
but in discordant and unordered motion—and brought it 
from disorder into order, since he judged that order was in 
every Way the better. - ay 
Now it was not, nor can it ever be, permitted that the work 
of the supremely good should be anything but that which 
is best. Taking thought, therefore, he found that, among 
things that are by nature visible, no work that is without 
intelligence will ever be better than one that has intelligence, 
when each is taken as a whole, and moreover that intelligence 
cannot be present in anything apart from.soul^ In virtue 
of this reasoning, when he framed the universe, he fashioned 
ithin soul and soul within body, to the end that the 
work he accomplished might be by nature as excellent and 
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. perfectas possible. This, then, is how we must say, accord- 
ing to the likely account, that this world came to be, by 
the god's providence, in very truth ! a living creature with 

c. soul and reason. 


The Demiurge. The dialogue yields no more information about 
the Demiurge than is conveyed in this passage. Here, then, we 
may take up the question, how far this figure is mythical and what 
it really stands for. The temptation to read into Plato’s words 
modern ideas that are in fact foreign to his thought has proved too 
much for some commentators. 

-Plato is introducing into philosophy for the first time the image 
ofa creator god. Recalling the punishment inflicted by jealous 
Olympians üipon Prometheus for his benefits to mankind, he denies, 
as he had done before, the current notion that the gods grudge 
to man a perfection and felicity like their own. The kernel of 
Plato's ethics is the doctrine that man's reason is divine and that 

„his business is to become like the divine by reproducing in his 
‘own nature the beauty and harmony revealed in the.\cosmos, 
which is itself a god, a living creature with soul in body and reason 
in soul, as here described. Hence he repudiates the old maxim 
warning man not to provoke nemesis by harbouring aspirations 
too high for mortals. Near the end of the dialogue he explicitly 
enjoins\ the duty of ‘ thinking-thoughts immortal and divine ; and 
endeavouring * to_possess_immortality.in.the fullest-measure.that 

__human nature permits ' (90c). By calling the Demiurge ungrudg- 
ing, he may also imply that the imperfection of the world js due 
to Necessity, not to the deliberate withholding of any excellence 

"that-it-Tüght possess. 

"This is all that is meant by the statement, in the first paragraph, 
that the god is not jealous or grudging. The reader must be warned 
against importations from later theology. Professor Taylor, for 
instance, after pointing out that Timaeus is thinking of the common 
Greek view that the divine (rò Beto») is grudging in its bestowal 
of good things, proceeds: ‘So just because God is good, He does 
not keep His blessedness selfishly to Himself. He seeks to make 
something else as much like Himself in goodness. It is of the very 
nature of goodness and love to "overflow". This is why there 
is a world and why, with all its defects, it is “ very good ” ’ (p. 78). 
If this is intended as a paraphrase of Plato's words, it is misleading. 
There is, in the first place, no justification for the suggestion, 


1 It is literally true (not merely ' probable ') that the world is an intelligent 
living creature. 


? Phaedrus 247A, d8óvos yàp io Belov xopo0 torarat. 
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conveyed by ‘God’ with a capital letter, that Plato was a mono- 
theist. He believed in the divinity of the world as a whole and 
of the heavenly bodies. The Epinomis recommends the institution 
of a cult of these celestial gods. Neither in the Timaeus nor 
anywhere else is it suggested that the Demiurge should be an object 
of worship: he is not a religious figure.” “He must, therefore, not 
be equated with the one God-of-the-Bible, who created the world 
out of nothing and is also the supreme object of worship. Still 
less is there the slightest warrant in Greek thought of the pre- 
Christian centuries for the notion of ‘ overflowing love ’, or love of 
any kind, prompting a god to make a world. It is not fair either 
to Plato or to the New Testament to ascribe the most characteristic 
revelations of the Founder of Christianity to a pagan polytheist. 
The nature and position of the Demiurge cannot be finally 
determined without considering that central utterance of the whole 
dialogue which declares that the universe is produced b: a combina- 
tion of Reason and Necessity : ' Reason overruled Necessity by 
"persuadtig-her to-guide the greatest part of the things that become 
towards what. is best' (484). When we come to that passage, we 
shall ask what Necessity stands for, how Necessity can be ‘ per- 
suaded’ by Reason, and why she should need to be persuaded, 
Further on still (525), we shall find a more detailed picture of that 
chaos of disorderly motions and powers which the Demiurge has 
just been described as ' taking over’ and reducing, so far as may 
be, to order. Necessity and chaos are represented as factors in 
the visible world which confront the divine intelligence, like the 
given materials which the human craftsman must use as best he 
can, though their properties may not be wholly suitable to his 
purpose. It will be argued that this second factor in the world 


1The 'Maker' in some primitive mythologies has been similarly mis- 
interpreted. Professor Nilsson writes: ‘Just as man arranges matters 
‘as conveniently as he can to suit his simple needs, building a hut and 
making his few tools, and just as the advance of culture is brought about 
by culture-heroes, so, it is said, there was at the beginning of time some one, 
though much more powerful than man, who arranged the world as con- 
veniently as possible to supply man with all that he needed. This creator, 
who is found among many primitive peoples, is called by the Australians 
characteristically enough “the Maker" (Baiame). He has also fixed the 
customs and institutions of the tribe, At first sight it would seem as though 
we had here a highly developed monotheistic type of divinity, but the idea 
is in reality due to the indolence of primitive habits of thought. The creator 
is a mythological, not a religious divinity; and, therefore, he has no cult 
and no one troubles about him’ (4 History of Greek Religion, 1925, p. 72). 

2 The contrast between the Demiurge and the Christian Creator is developed 
in an interesting paper by Mr. M. B. Foster on Christian Theology and Modern 
Science of Nature, Mind XLIV, 439 fi. and XLV, 1 ff, 
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must not be explained away so as to give Plato's Demiurge the 
status of the omnipotent Creator of Jewish-Christian theology. 
We shall find that if Plato's language is to keep any substantial 
meaning, we must not ascribe to him either the belief in an omni- 

tent creator or the notion of natürallaàw as a closed system of 
causes and effects, His Necessity is irregular and disorderly, and 


not inexorably determined, but open to the persuasion of Reason ; 


and Reason has need to persuade her, not having unlimited pow 
to compel; This i$ mot-easy for us to understand; but-there- is 
no need to explain it away. The omnipotent Creator and the 
modern notion of natural law were equally-foreign to the-minds 
~of ancient Gi Galen truly observed that, with respect to 
"omiipotence, doctrine of Moses differed from that.of Plato 
and of all the Greeks who have correctly approached the study of 
Nature. For Moses, God has only to will to bring matter into 
order, and matter is ordered immediately. We do not think in 
that way; we say that certain things are impossible by nature 
and these God does not even attempt ; he-only chooses the Best 
among the things that come about ' (U.P. xi, 14). To this I would 
add a quotation from Professor G. C. Field.! He points out that 
omnipotence is incompatible with the ordinary and familiar notion 
of purpose, which we never regard as a complete and sufficient 
explanation of anything : ' it is always purpose working in certain 
materials, or under certain conditions, which make it intelligible 
why this had to be done rather than that in order to fulfil the 
purpose’, He concludes that the appeal to purpose as a satisfying 
principle of explanation ‘ cannot claim to be decisively established, 
and if it points to anything, it points in the direction of a God or 
a Highest Purpose working in a universe which includes him as a 
part only of the whole, and a part which, however powerful and 
important, is at some point limited and restricted by other elements 
in the whole. I do not myself see any insuperable philosophic 
objection to such an idea. It appealed, if I interpret him aright, 
to Plato, in the final development of his doctrine.’ 

This conclusion is unquestionably consistent with what Plato 
actually says. Again and again, throughout the Timaeus, we are 
told that the benevolent Demiurge designed that such and such an 
arrangement should be ‘ as good as possible ’, with the clear implica- 
tion that his purpose Wan restated by that othe lled 
Necessity. We must accept this, on patr of reduci 

“Tangiiage to nonsense. There is nothing against it, except the 
desire to bring Plato into conformity with Christian doctrine or 

1 From an interesting essay on Modern Proofs of the Existence of God in 
Studies in Philosophy (1935), pp. 122 ff. 
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with some modern form of idealism. If this desire is brought into 
consciousness, it can be resisted ; for to yield to it is to do Plato 
no service. If we make his Demiurge omnipotent and at the same 
time attribute to him the modern conception of natural law, we 
shall involve him in the nineteenth-century ‘conflict of religion 
and science’; for this arose largely out of the attempt to believe 
at once in the providence of an all-powerful God and in a completely 
determined chain of causes and effects which left no room for his 
intervention. 

Here, then, we may conclude that Plato’s Demiurge, like the 


human craftsman_in whose image he is conceived, operates upon 
ials which he does not create, and whose inherent nature id 
^to his desire for perfection in his work. He has been 
pictured as confronted with ‘all that is visible’ in a chaos of dis- 
orderly motion. For this disorder he is not responsible, but only 
for those features of order and intelligible design which he proceeds 
to introduce, ‘so far as he can’. These form the subject of the 
first part of the discourse. In the second part it will be made 
clear that the Demiurge is not the sole cause of Becoming. There 
are secondary causes, partly but not wholly amenable te the per- 
suasion of Reason. Nor does the Demiurge create that Receptacle 
of Becoming in which the images of the Forms are mirrored. This 
is not mentioned among the works of Reason ; it is as independent 
of the Demiurge as the world of Forms. The Forms, again, he 
does not create; they are not made or generated, but eternally 
real and self-subsisting. ie. function of the Demiurge is to 
contribute an element der-to.Becoming, because an ordered 
"world will be more ‘like himself’, that is to say, better, than a 
disorderly one. 

We shall be led to the conclusion that both the Demiurge.and 
chaos are symbols: neither is to be taken quite literally, yet both 
Stand for real elements in the world as it exists. If there was 
never a moment of creation, chaos cannot have existed before that 
moment ; and this part of the mythical imagery is not to be taken 
at its face value. But what was later called ‘ matter ’ is the subject 
of the second part of the dialogue, not to be anticipated here. 
We can only remark that chaos, if it never existed before cosmos, 
must stand for some element that is now and always present in 
the working of the universe. Its nature will be disclosed in the 
analysis of ‘what comes about of Necessity '.* 


1 Against Plutarch and Atticus, who took the pre-existing chaos literally, 
Proclus (i, 382) cites Porphyry and Iamblichus: ‘They say that Plato, 
desiring to exhibit the Maker's providence descending into the universe, the 
government of reason and the presence of soul, and all the great benefits 
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It may equally be said of the Demiurge that, as a mythical 
symbol, he must stand for something T that is seriously meant. 
He is mythical in that he is not really a creator god, distinct from 
the universe he is represented as making. He is never spoken of 
as a possible object of worship ; and in the third part of the dialogue 
"the distinction between the Demiurge and the celestial gods, whom 
he makes and charges with the continuation of his work, is obliter- 
ated. The evidences of design in the human frame are there 
attributed sometimes to ‘ the god ’, sometimes to the celestial gods, 
who are the stars, planets, and Earth. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt that he stands for a divine Reason working for ends 
that are good. The whole purpose of the Timacus is to teach 
men to regard the universe as revealing the operation of Sich a 
"Reason, not as the fortuitous outcome of blind and aimless bodily 
“motions. If this Reason is not a creator god, standing apart from 
his model and materials, where is it to be found? Now this is 
precisely the question which Plato has refused to answer. It is 
a hard task, he says, to find the maker and father of this universe, 
and having found him it would be impossible to declare him to 
all mankind. This can only mean that the mythical imagery is 
not a ‘ veil of allegory ’ that we can tear aside and be sure of dis- 
covering behind it a literal meaning which Plato himself would 
endorse, Commentators have not hesitated to essay this 'im- 
possible’ task; but the bewildering variety of their disclosures 
lends little encouragement for a further venture, and gives rise to 
a suspicion that each has found what he set out to look for. 

We shall be on safer ground if we turn from the maker to con- 
sider what Plato says here about his work. The visible universe 
is a living aving soul (yug) in body and reason (voóc) in 

"soul. called a god (345) in the same sense in which the term 
WS applied to the stars, planets, and Earth—the ‘ heavenly gods’. 
All these gods are, everlasting, coeval with time itself; though 
theoretically dissoluble, because composite of reason, soul, and 
body, they will never actually be dissolved (418). Man is also 
composed of reason, soul, and body ; but his body will be dissolved 


these confer upon the cosmos, first contemplates the whole bodily frame by 
itself in its disharmony and disorder, so that you may see also by itself the 
order due to soul and to the disposition of the creator, and distinguish the 
nature of the bodily in itself from the nature of the created order. The 
cosmos itself exists everlastingly ; but the discourse distinguishes that which 
becomes from its maker and introduces in temporal order things that coexist 
simultaneously, because whatsoever is generated is composite.’ 

1 On one such passage Tr. says: ' Passages like the present show how far 
he is from meaning his polytheistic phrases to be taken au pied de la lettre’ 
(p. 549). Substitute ‘monotheistic’, and the remark will be equally true. 
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if it is ‘ present " 

that body must be alive, ent 1 
the Laws and the Phaedrus as the self-moving source of all motion. 
The statement is consistent with the belief that the reason, as 
divine and immortal, can nevertheless exist in separation from the 
body and divested of the mortal parts of soul. Thereis, then, in the 
soul and body of the universe a divine Reason analogous to man’s ; 
and we shall find that the unchanging movement of its thought is 
symbolised, or even visibly embodied, in. the circular revolutions 


of the heavenly gods and of the universe.as.a.whole. 

LT mis. ask Tow this divine Reason in the world is related to 
that divine Reason which is symbolised by the Demiurge. , Can 
we simply identify the two? In that case the Demiurge will no 
longer stand for anything distinct from the world he is represented 
as making. The desire for goodness will then reside in the World- 
Soul: the universe will aspire towards the perfection of its model 
in the realm of Forms, and the model will hold a position analogous 
to that of Aristotle's Unmoved Mover, who causes motion as the 
object of desire. But this solution of the problem is no more 
warranted by Plato himself than others that can be supported by 
a suitable selection of texts. We shall do better to hold back 
from this or any other conclusion and confine our attention to 
the world with its body and soul and the reason they contain. 


3oc-314. The creator's model 

The visible world has been declared to be a living creature made 
after the likeness of an eternal original. This model is now further 
described. It can only be the ideal Living Creature in the world 
of Forms, not to be identified with any species of animate being, 
but embracing the ideal types of all such species, ' all the intelligible 
living creatures’. 


30c. This being premised, we have now to state what follows 
next: What was the living creature in whose likeness he 


1 It has been observed that Aristotle's personified Nature, who aims at a 
purpose and does nothing in vain, may be regarded as equivalent to Plato's 
Demiurge. 
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30c. framed the world? We must not suppose that it was any 
creature that ranks only as a species 1; for no copy of that 
which is incomplete can ever be good. Let us rather say 
that the world is like, above all things, to that Living Creature 
of which all other living creatures, severally and in their 
families, are parts. Fi at embraces and contains within 


itself all the intelligible living. res, just as this world 
contains ourselves and all other creatures that have been 
formed as things visible. Eor.the god, wishing to make 
this world most nearly like that intelligible thing which is 
best and in every way complete, fashioned it as a single 
| visible living creature, containing within itself all living 

31. ‘things whose nature is of the same order. 


We have seen that, although the creator god, as such, is a mythical 
figure, the relation of likeness to model none the less subsists 
between the visible world and the intelligible. The model is not 
a piece of mythical machinery. The visible world, being ‘ in very 
truth ' a living creature with soul and body, has for its original a 
complex Form, or system of Forms, called ‘ the intelligible Living 
Creature’. This is a generic Form containing within itself the 
Forms of all the subordinate species, members of which inhabit the 
visible world. The four main families,? ' contained in the Living 
Creature that truly is’, are enumerated at 39E : the heavenly gods 
(stars, planets, and Earth), the birds of the air, the fishes of the 
sea, and the animals which move on the dry land. These main 
types, as well as the indivisible species of living creatures and their 
specific differences, are all, in Platonic terms, ‘ parts’ into which 
the generic Form of Living Creature can be divided by the dialectical 
procedure of Division (d:a/peouc). The generic Form must be con- 
ceived, not as a bare abstraction obtained by leaving out all the 
specific differences determining the subordinate species, but as a 
whole, richer in content than any of the parts it contains and 
embraces. It is an eternal and unchanging object of thought, 
not itself a living creature, any more than the Form of Man is @ 
man. It is not a soul, nor has it a body or any existence in space 
or time. Its eternal being is in the realm of Forms. 

Plato does not say, here or elsewhere, that this generic Form of 
Living Creature contains anything more than all the subordinate 
generic and specific Forms and differences that would appear in 

1 pépos or uópiov, ‘ part’, is Plato's normal term for ‘ species ". 

2 This is the probable meaning of yévq in xab’ & xal xarà yén (30A, 6) 
xaf’ & will mean the Forms of indivisible species, a class of Forms explicitly 
recognised at Philebus, 154. 

3 Cf, F. M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge (1935), pp. 268 fi. 
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the complete definitions of all the species of living creatures existing 
in our world, including the created gods. We have no warrant for 
identifying it with the entire system of Forms, or with the Form 
of the Good in the Republic, or for supposing that it includes the 
moral Forms of dialectic or the mathematical Forms, or even the 
Forms of the four primary bodies, whose existence is specially 
affirmed at 51 ff. Plato looks upon the whole visible universe as 
an animate being whose parts are also animate beings. The 
intelligible Living Creature corresponds to it, whole to whole, and 
part to part. It is the system of Forms that are, together with 
the Forms of the four primary bodies, relevant to a physical dis- 
course, because they are the patterns of which the things we see 
and touch are sensible images, coming to be and passing away in 
time and space. We are not here concerned with the moral Forms, 
of which there are no sensible images (Phaedrus 250D). 

The model, as strictly eternal, is independent of the Demiurge, 
whose function is to be the cause, not of eternal Being, but only 
of order in the realm of Becoming. However we may interpret 
the divine Reason symbolised by the Demiurge, this model is one 
among the objects of its thought. It is the ideal, whose perfection 
the visible universe, as a living being, is to reproduce in its own 
structure, so far as is permitted by the conditions of temporal 
existence in space. ‘Intelligible’ means that it is an object of 
rational thought, divine or human. Plato gives no more ground 
for supposing that the divine Reason creates its objects by * think- 
ing’ them than for supposing that our own reasons create these 
same objects when we think of them. The Forms are always 
spoken of as existing eternally in their own right. 


3IA-B, One world, not many 

The concluding words of the last paragraph spoke of the world 
asa single living creature. This suggests the possibility that there 
should be more than one copy of the model—a plurality of visible 
worlds. i ala Rc T 


314. Have we, then, been right to call it one Heaven, or would 
it have been true rather to speak of many and indeed of an 
indefinite number ? „One we must cal it, if we are to hold 

“that it was made according to its pattern. For that which 
embraces ! all the intelligible living creatures that there are, 
cannot be one of a pair; for then there would have to be 

1 wepdyew is used of the whole which 'includes' all its parts, e.g. Soph. 
253D. This use has nothing to do with the Ionian use of mepiéyov for the 
element which extends beyond and ‘ encompasses’ the world, referred to in 

Tr.'s note. 
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3ra. yet another Living Creature embracing those two, and they 
would be parts of it; and thus our world would be more 

truly described as a likeness, not of them, but of that other 
which would embrace them. Accordingly, to the end that 

this world may be like the complete Living Creature in 
respect of its uniqueness, for that reason its maker did not 
make two worlds nor yet an indefinite number; but this 
‘Heaven has come to be and is and shall be hereafter one and 
Sel eee 


There is no satisfactory evidence for the doctrine of a plurality 
of coexisting worlds before the atomism of Leucippus in the second 
half of the fifth century. The Atomists’ belief in innumerable 
worlds, some always coming into existence, others passing away, 
was an inference from their assertion of a strictly infinite void 
partly occupied by an illimitable number of atoms in motion. 
It was probable, they argued, that world-forming vortices would 
arise at any number of different places. Granted that our world 
is finite, that there is unlimited space outside its boundary, and 
that there are materials left over, from which other worlds might 
be formed, why should there not be any number of copies of the 
same model? The world, according to Plato, is finite. On the 
other hand, like Aristotle, he would have denied an unlimited void 
outside; and he certainly denies that any materials are left over 
(32c ff). The point, however, is not argued on those grounds here. 
He is not offering a proof that there cannot be more than one 
world; he merely asserts that only one was made, because it 
seemed better that the copy should be unique, like the model. 
His argument is: (1) The model must be all-inclusive (movreAéc), 
containing all the species of animal that there are; otherwise our 
world, being a copy of it, would not be as perfect as it might be. 
(2) There cannot be a second all-inclusive model; for then the two 
models would be duplicate instances of the same Form, and that 
Form would become the true model. The model, therefore, is 


1Tcannot see in yeyovüs Zorw wal č ora any more than ‘has been 
and is and shall be’ or ‘is at all times’, though the word yeyouds preserves 
the fiction of creation. Cf. 38c yeyods re xal dv Kal éoóuews. Tr. dis- 
covers an allusion to a doctrine of yéveas els otolay in the Philebus, which 
* Timaeus is not allowed to explain but only to imply ', because ‘ the clear 
conception of a yeyernuém očaía is a result of Plato's own personal thought’, 
which a fifth-century Pythagorean has no business to know about. But 
the doctrine of the Philebus should not be read into this simple phrase. All 
the emphasis falls on ‘one and unique’, as in Tr.'s translation: ‘ sole and 
single this our heaven came into being, sole it is, and sole it shall remain '. 

2I have discussed this question in detail in Classical Quarterly, XXVIII 
(1934), pp- tff. 
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(like every other Form) unique. (3) The last sentence does not 
say that there cannot be more than one copy of a unique model 
(which is obviously untrue),! but that the creator made only one 
copy ‘ in order that’ the world should resemble its model ‘ in respect 
of its uniqueness’. Uniqueness is a perfection, and the world is 
the better for possessing it. One reason why it is better is given 

orla were not unique, there would be body left 
outside it, whose ‘ strong powers’ might impair its life and even 
destroy it (33a). It is for this reason that this world ‘ having 
come into being one and unique, is and shall be so hereafter ’. 
These final words deny both the innumerable coexisting worlds of 
the Atomists and the succession of single worlds which had figured 
in some Ionian systems and in Empedocles. Plato's single world 
is everlasting. 


THE BODY OF THE WORLD 


318-320. Why this consists of four primary bodies 

THE next section (31B-34A) is concerned with the body of the 
Universe. Although soul is later declared to be prior to body, 
the making of the body is taken first for convenience, The present 
paragraph explains why not less than four primary bodies—fire, 
air, water, earth—were required, in order to give it the highest 
measure of unity. This attribute of internal unity follows naturally 
after the unity, in the sense of uniqueness, asserted in the previous 
paragraph, The primary bodies are here imagined as materials 
ready to be ‘put together’ (avardva) by the builder's hand. 
The formation of them by the imposition of regular geometrical 
shape upon their unordered motions and powers belongs to the 
second part of the dialogue. There is no reference here to those 
geometrical shapes, of which nothing has yet been heard. All 
that the Demiurge does now is to fix their quantities in a certain 
definite proportion. This is an element of rational design in the 
structure of the world’s body, and it belongs here among the works 
of Reason. 


31B. Now that which comes to be * must be bodily,.and so visible 
and fangible; and nothing can be visible without fire, or 


1 There is, accordingly, no ground for Tr.’s accusation that Plato has ‘ con- 
fused the principle of the " uniformity ” of nature with the assertion that 
there is only one " stellar system ""' (p. 85). 

31f vò yedpeov means ‘the world which came into being’ we should 
expect ie, and perhaps 7° ie should be read for re Sei (cf. Chalcidius, 
erat merito futurus and 32B arepeoad| yàp adrév mpoofney elva). Pr. ii, 3° 
(lemma) has yeyvópevov, which suits the present Sef. Contrast his paraphrase, 
dre] yàp Ba civ xóapov Svra yernrév éparév elvat Kal darróv (ii, 177). 
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tangible without something solid, and nothing is solid with- 
out earth. Hence the god, when he began to put together 
the body of the universe, set about making it_of fire 
earth. But two things alone cannot be satisfactorily united 

c. without a third ; for there must be some bond between them 
drawing them together. And of all bonds the best is that 
which makes itself and the terms it connects a unity in the 
fullest sense ; and it is of the nature of a continued geometrical 
proportion ? to effect this most perfectly. For whenever, of 
three numbers, the middle one between any two that are 
either solids (cubes?) or squares? is such that, as the first 
is to it, so is it to the last, and conversely as the last is to 
the middle, so is the middle to the first, then since the middle 
becomes first and last, and again the last and first become 
middle, in that way all will necessarily come to play the 
same part towards one another, and by so doing they will 
all make a unity. 

Now if it had been required that the body of the universe 
should be a plane surface with no depth, a single mean 
would have been enough to connect its companions and 
itself; but in fact the world was to be solid in form, and 
solids are always conjoined, not by one mean, but by two. 
Accordingly the god set water and air between fire and 
earth, and made them, so far as was possible, proportional 
to one another, so that as fire is to air, so is air to water, 

„and as air is to water, so is water to earth, and thus he bound 
together the frame of a world visible and tangible, 

For these reasons and from such constituents, |fouf in 

c. number, the body of the universe was brought intó being, 
coming into concord by means of proportion, and from 
these it acquired Amity,* so that coming into unity with 


Solid, i.e. resistant to touch (Pr. ii, 12%), 

? That dvaħoyla means this type of proportion par excellence will be 
explained below. 

3 The reason for taking the genitives etre čyxwv etre Sauder dvrivovoty as 
depending on rò uécov will be explained below (p. 47). Grammatically, the 
words can be construed : (1) ‘ Whenever of any three numbers, whether solids 
or squares, the middle one is such ...' (So Heath, A.-H.), or (2) ' Whenever 
of any three numbers or solids or squares the middle one is such’. . . 
taking ‘numbers’ to mean numbers that are neither squares nor solids. 

* A reference to the Philia of Empedocles’ system. But there is no contrary 
principle of Neikos in Plato's scheme, and hence no periodic destruction of 
the world. Cf. Gorg. 5084: the wise say that heaven and earth, gods and 
men, are held together by $a and wosjuórgs—a truth which has escaped 
Callicles because he has neglected geometry and not perceived the significance 
of geometrical proportion (4 leórqs ù yeuperpuci). 
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32c. itself it became indissoluble by any other save him who 
bound it together. 


Empedocles had taken the four elements as given fact; Plato 
deduces the need of four primary and simple bodies by an argument. 
(x) There must be two (not one primary form of matter, as the 
Tonian monists had held), because fire is needed to make the world's 
body visible, earth to make it resistant to touch. Fire and earth 
had been commonly regarded as the two extreme elements, since 
fire belongs to the heavens, and air and water are between Heaven 
and Earth. (2) But two cannot hold together without a third to 
serve as bond. "The three must be in proportion, and the most 
perfect bond is that proportion which makes the most perfect unity 
out of mean and extremes, (3) The most perfect type of pro- 
portion is the continued geometrical proportion (dvaAoyí(a), which 
Plato next proceeds to define. That geometrical proportion was 
the proportion par excellence and primary, all other types of pro- 
portion being derivable from it, was stated by Adrastus, the 
Peripatetic (early second century A.D.), who wrote a commentary 
on the Timaeus, parts of which are preserved by Theon of Smyrna.! 
If we ignore for the moment the words ele dyxwy elve Óvráueov, 
which specify certain classes of numbers, the sentence simply 
gives a definition of a continued geometrical proportion with three 
terms. Take the progression 2, 4, 8 for purposes of illustration. 
The terms are related so that 'as the first is to the middle, 


so is the middle to the last (2 and conversely, as the 
last is to the middle, so is te saddle io the first’ (8:4 — 4:2). 
Then ' the middle becomes first and last, and again the last and 
the first both become middle’ (4:8—2:40r4:2-—8:4). Thus 
any of the three can stand as first or as last or as middle, and the 
unity they constituteisas perfectas possible. (4) Three terms, how- 
ever, are not enough, because all the primary bodies are solids, and 
must accordingly be represented by solid numbers (a solid number 


1 The statement is repeated by Nicomachus (Introd. Arith. ii, 24, p. 126 
Hoche), by Iamblichus (in Nicom. Av. Introd., p. 100 Pistelli, as ' an opinion 
of the ancients’, and p. 104 citing our passage), and by Pr. ii, 20 (referring 
to Nicomachus), Cf. Heath, Euclid, ii, 292. Pr. records the (obviously 
correct) view that Plato here speaks of geometrical proportion only. Others, 
with whom Proclus himself agrees, made an unfortunate attempt to drag in 
arithmetical and harmonic proportion, connected with the false notion that 
Sudueis in our passage has a physical sense, and means the sensible qualities 
elsewhere called ‘powers’ (cf. Chalcid, p. 86, and Occelus, ii), Such qualities 
(pairs of opposites) form, in Plato's view, an drepov, and could not possibly 
stand as terms in a numerical proportion. 

4 These words are omitted by Tim, Locr. 95, who has simply zpàv dwrováv 
[M 
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is the product of three numbers). To connect two plane numbers 
a single mean is sufficient ; but if fire and earth, the extremes, are 
to be connected, two means will be required. 

As the ancients saw, this last statement is true only if the plane 
and solid numbers in question are ‘ similar ’ (i.e. having their sides 
proportional)—a class which includes all squares and cubes. Some 
held that Plato meant it to be taken for granted that the terms 
in his proportion are all similar numbers! ; but he has not said so. 
It has, accordingly, been inferred that the words eire dyxow etre 
dvvdyewv, which serve no purpose in a mere description of a geo- 
metrical proportion with three terms, were inserted in order to 
restrict the numbers in question to cubes and squares. Sir Thomas 
Heath writes : 2 


“It is well-known that the mathematics of Plato’s Timaeus 
is essentially Pythagorean, It is therefore d priori probable (if 
not perhaps quite certain) that Plato xvdayooiter even in the 
passage (32A, B) where he speaks of numbers “ whether solid or 
square" in continued proportion, and proceeds to say that 
between planes one mean suffices, but to connect two solids 
two means are necessary. This passage has been much discussed, 
but I think that by “ planes" and “solids” Plato certainly 
meant square and solid numbers respectively, so that the allusion 
must be to the theorems established in Eucl. viii, 1r, 12, that 
between two square numbers there is one mean proportional 
number and between two cube numbers there are two mean 
proportional numbers.' 


In a note Heath adds: 


“It is true that similar plane and solid numbers have the 
same property (Eucl viii. 18, 19); but, if Plato had meant 
similar plane and solid numbers generally, I think it would have 
been necessary to specify that they were “similar "", whereas, 
seeing that the Timaeus is as a whole concerned with regular 
figures, there is nothing unnatural in allowing regular or equilateral 
to be understood. Further, Plato speaks first of duvdmetg and 
dyxov and. then of “ planes ” (ééeda) and “solids” (oreped) in 
such a way as to suggest that duvdyers correspond to éxémeda and 
dyxoi to ateged. Now the regular meaning of dtvayuc is square 
(or sometimes square root), and I think it is here used in the 
sense of square, notwithstanding that Plato seems to speak of 
three squares in continued proportion, whereas, in general, the 


1 See Pr. ii, 29!* and 33% (quoting Democritus, the third-century Platonist). 
* Thirteen Books of Euclid, ii, p. 294. 
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mean between two squares as extremes would not be square but 
oblong. And, if durdyerg are squares, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the dyxou are also equilateral, i.e. the “ solids ” are cubes." 


Elsewhere! Heath writes : 


* By planes and solids he [Plato in this passage] really means 
square and cube numbers, and his remark is equivalent to stating 
that, if p*, q? are two square numbers, 

Pipg=pqig, F 

while, if #%, g° are two cube numbers, 

D: pq = 29: pg" = putes 
the means being of course in continued geometric proportion. 
Euclid proves the properties for square and cube numbers in 
viii, xr, 12 and for similar plane and solid numbers in viii. 18, 19. 
Nicomachus (ii. 24, 6, 7) quotes the substance of Plato's remark 
asa “ Platonic theorem "', adding in explanation the equivalent 
of Eucl. viii. 1r, 12." 


This interpretation of the ambiguous words dyxou and duvdyeug 
as ‘cubes’ and ‘squares’ seems to be better supported than any 
other. It rules out the notion that dyxou and duvdyerc are alterna- 
tives to dpiüuol. They are subdivisions of ' numbers ', restricting 
the statement to cubes and squares, for the sake of the subsequent 
statement about one mean connecting squares, two means connecting 
cubes. The objection stated by Heath, that ‘ Plato seems to speak 
of three squares in continued proportion, whereas in general the 
mean between two squares as extremes would not be square but 
oblong’, can be obviated by construing the genitives eire dyxow 
etre ôvváuewv dytwovody not (as is commonly done) as in apposi- 
tion to åoðuõv, but as depending on rà uécov. The effect is 
to make the limitation to cubes and squares apply only to the 
extremes. Here, as in many other places, Plato is compressing his 
statement of technical matters to such a point that only expert 
readers would fully appreciate his meaning. 

The interpretation can be further supported by a consideration 
of Adrastus' treatment of geometrical proportion. He says that 
geometrical proportion is the only proportion in the full and proper 
sense (xvgícc) and the primary one, because all the others require 


it, but it does not require them. The first ratio is equality (3). 


the element of all other ratios and of the proportions they yield. 


1 Greek Mathematics, i. 89. 
? Theon (p. 174, Dupuis) quotes the passage in full. It is presumably 
taken from Adrastus’ commentary on our passage. 
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less nor more than four primary bodies, whose quantities are limited 
and linked in the most perfect proportion, is in unity and concord 
with itself and hence will not suffer dissolution from any internal 
disharmony ofits parts. The bond is simply geometrical proportion. 
It is not a question of mechanical forces holding the world together. 
‘These belong to the second part of the dialogue and will be explained 
in due course at 58A. 


320-33. The world’s body contains the whole of all the four primary 
bodies 


The next paragraph explicitly rejects the old Ionian conception 
of an indefinite circumambient mass of body, surrounding the 
cosmos and providing a reservoir of materials from which a series 
of successive worlds could be formed; and also the Atomists’ 
conception of an unlimited quantity of matter scattered throughout 
an infinite void. In this respect the body of the world is once 
more all-inclusive, like its model. It must be (1) a whole and 
complete, consisting of parts each of which is whole and complete ; 
(2) single or unique (not one of many coexistent worlds) ; (3) ever- 
lasting (not destroyed and superseded by another world), which 
it could hardly be, if it were exposed to assaults from outside. 


32c. Now the frame of the world took up the whole of each of 
these four; he who put it together made it consist of all 
the fire and water and air and earth, leaving no part or 
power of any one of them outside. This was his intent: 
first, that it might be in the fullest measure a living being 
whole and complete, of complete parts ; next, that it might 
be single, nothing being left over, out of which such another 
might come into being ; and moreover that it might be free 
from age and sic] . For he perceived that, if a body be 
composite, when hot things and cold and all things that have 
strong powers beset that body and attack it from without, 
they bring it to untimely dissolution and cause it to waste 
away by bringing upon it sickness and age. For this reason 
and so considering, he fashioned it as a single whole con- 
B. sisting of all these wholes, complete and free from age and 
sickness. 


We are here given one of the reasons why the Demiurge thought 
it better that the visible world should resemble its model in respect 
of uniqueness (318): The primary bodies are described as ‘ hot 


1 Pr. i, 55%: ‘The proportion does away with internal lack of symmetry, 
the uniqueness with external violence.’ 
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and cold things and whatever has strong powers’. ‘Powers’ 
(Svvdyetc) means the qualities or properties of bodies considered 
as having the ‘power to act and be acted upon’ (Bóvayuc ro 
nowy xal zácyew). Hotness is the property of fire that is manifest 
when fire makes something else hot or causes in sentient beings a 
sensation of heat. Coldness is the answering property of the thing 
which suffers the affection. The ' powers’ of the primary bodies 
are these qualitative properties, as distinct from the quantitative 
element of form, the regular geometrical shapes later imposed upon 
these qualities by the Demiurge (535). Outside the cosmos, fire 
and the rest, if they could exist at all, could only exist as unformed 
* powers ’, as in the chaos described at 52D. They would then act 
upon the contents of the formed world and impair its health and 
stability. 

The argument is Eleatic, or at least reminiscent of Melissus’ 
proof (frag. 7) that the unchangeable Being cannot suffer pain : 
“for if it did, it could not be completely real, since nothing that 
suffers pain could be for ever or have the same power as the healthy. 
Nor could it be alike, if it suffered pain ; since it would suffer pain 
when something was taken from it or added to it, and then it 
would no longer be alike.” Proclus (ii, 63) compares the description 
of the enfeeblement and wasting away of mortal living creatures 
when the particles of the body, instead of assimilating food from 
without, are broken down under its too powerful action (81c, D). 
Plato may also have in view the belief ascribed to Democritus that 
some of the innumerable worlds of his system are growing, others 
reaching their prime, others again in decay, and even that they 
destroy one another by collision.! Plato's world is saved from 
such calamities by its uniqueness, Aristotle appears to have 
repeated Plato's argument in his dialogue On Philosophy:? The 
cosmos must be ungenerated and indestructible, since the causes 
of destruction must be some power (Aóvajuc) either external or 
contained within it. 


contains everything. It is one, nything 
another like it might come into being ; whole, because all being is 


used up in forming it; free from age and sickness, because bodies 
subject to sickness and age are upset by the strong assaults from 
outside of heat and cold and the other opposites, but no such power 
(S8vajuc) is left outside the world. Nor can anything inside it 
cause its dissolution, since then the part would be stronger than 
the whole. 


1 Hippol. Ref. 1, 13 (Vors. A 40). Cf. Bailey, Greek Atomists, p. 146. 
? Frag. 19 (Ps.-Philo, de astern. mundi). Cf. Occelus Lucanus i. 
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338-344. It is a sphere, without organs or limbs, rotating on its axis 

In the second part of the dialogue we shall be told how Necessity 
co-operates with Reason by the working of mechanical causes which 
keep the world's body in spherical shape (584). Here we are con- 
cerned only with the rational desire of the Demiurge to give it the 
most perfect of forms and motions. The sphere is the most uniform 
of all solid figures, and the only one which, by rotating on its axis, 
can move within its own limits without change of place. This axial 
rotation symbolises the movement of Reason and is superior to all 
rectilinear motions. 


33B. And for shape he gave it that which is fitting and akin to 
its nature. For the living creature that was to embrace all 
living creatures within itself, the fitting shape would be the 
figure that comprehends in itself all the figures there are ; 


accordingly, he turned lü-shape rounded and spherical, 
equidistant every way from centre to extremity—a figure 


the most perfect and uniform of all; for he judged unifor- 
^mity to be immeasurably better than its opposite. 


Diels has quoted this description as the best commentary on 
Parmenides' comparison of his One Being, ‘complete on every 
side’, to ‘the mass of a well-rounded sphere, equally poised from 
the centre in every direction’! Proclus (ii, 71) suggests two ex- 
planations of the statement that the sphere embraces all other 
figures. Geometers have demonstrated that the sphere has a greater 
volume than any solid figure with plane sides, having the same 
perimeter, JAlso, the sphere is the only figure in which every 
equilateral polygon can be inscribed; so the reference might be 
to the five regular solids mentioned later where the primary bodies 
are constructed. It is curious that Euclid xi, def. 14, defines the 
sphere, not in the usual terms, here quoted by Plato, as having its 
extremity everywhere equidistant from the centre, but by the 
mode of generating it: ' When, the diameter of a semicircle re- 
maining fixed, the semicircle is carried round and restored again 
to the same position from which it began to be moved, the figure 
so comprehended is a sphere.’ As Heath? points out, the last 
propositions of Book xiii show why Euclid put the definition in 
this form : ‘it is this particular view of a sphere which he uses to 
prove that the vertices of the regular solids which he wishes to 
“comprehend "' in certain spheres do lie on the surfaces of those 
spheres '. 


1 Parm., frag. 8, 42 (cited by Pr. ii, 69, on our passage). ? Cf. also 
Iamblichus in Nicom p. 61 1. 10 Pistelli — ? Euclid iii, 269. 
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And all round on the outside he made it perfectly smooth, 
for several reasons. It had no need of eyes, for nothing 
visible was left outside ; nor of hearing, for there was nothing 
outside to be heard, There was no surrounding air to 
require breathing, nor yet was it in need of any organ by 
which to receive food into itself or to discharge it again when 
drained of its juices, For nothing went out or came into it 
from anywhere, since there was nothing: it was designed 
to feed itself on its own waste and to act and be acted upon 
entirely by itself and within itself ; because its framer thought 
that it would be better self-sufficient, rather than dependent 
upon anything else. 

It had no need of hands to grasp with or to defend itself, 
nor yet of feet or anything that would serve to stand upon ; 
so he saw no need to attach to it these limbs to no purpose, 
For he assigned to it the motion proper to its bodily form, 


And since for this revolution it needed no feet, he made it 
without feet or legs. 


Once more the argument is Eleatic, rather than Pythagorean. 
Xenophanes had declared that his limited and spherical world had 
no special organs of sense : ‘ it sees, thinks, and hears as a whole’ 
(frag. 24). The statement may possibly be directed against a 
primitive doctrine which figures in some Orphic verses ! frequently 
quoted by the Neoplatonists : 'Zeus is first and last, one royal body, 
containing fire water earth and air, night and day, Metis and Eros, 
The sky is his head, the stars his hair, the sun and moon his eyes, 
the air his intelligence (votc), whereby he hears and marks all 
things; no sound nor voice escapes his ears, and so on. The 
Pythagoreans certainly regarded the Heaven as a living creature 
which breathed the circumambient air. Xenophanes * again had 
denied this, like Plato here. Parmenides had said that the one 
Being was not born and did not grow and Empedocles had echoed 


1 Kern, Orph. frag. 168. (Proclus ii, 82, quotes the fragment here, but as 
evidence that the living world has sensation.) Epiphanius (adv. Aaer. i, 7) 
attributes the doctrine to Pythagoras : ' he speaks of the god, i.e. the Heaven, 
as a body and of the sun and moon and the other stars as his eyes and 80 
forth, as in a human being ’. 

1 DLL. ix, 19 (Vors. 11, A1) pi pévror dvanveîv. 
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him. All these statements must be taken as repudiating the 
primitive notion, traceable in the earliest Pythagorean cosmology, 
that the world starts from a seed and grows like a living thing by 
taking in, as nourishment, more and more of the body that environs 
Hie 

A creature which requires no nourishment has no need to seek 
it by moving from place to place. So the sphere has no limbs, as 
Empedocles said : ‘ No two branches (arms or wings ?) spring from 
his back, no feet, no swift-moving knees, no parts of generation ; 
but he was a Sphere every way equal to itself’ (frag. 29). ' He 
always remains in the same place, altogether unmoved, nor does it 
beseem him to go from place to place’ (Xenophanes, 26).? There 
remains, as the only possible movement, the rotation proper to a 
sphere. That this is the only ' rational ' movement is here stated 
without any explanation. The point is argued for the first time 
in thd Laws Sop ff.), where the Athenian asks: Of what nature 
is the’ motion of reason? He replies that rotation in one place is 
most akin to the revolution of reason : both motions are ‘ regular 
and uniform, in the same place, round the same things and in 
relation to the same things, according to one rule and system '.* 
Motion that has not these characteristics, but involves change of 
place without order, system, or rule, is akin to all unreason (dvoa). 
So here the six rectilinear motions (up and down, forwards and 


backwards, to right and left) are associated with the irrational, 


They are ‘wanderings’ in Which the body of the universe, as a 
whole, has no share (&rAavéc), though its constituents, the primary 
bodies, will be found to possess them. 

It is clearly meant that this rational movement of rotation is 
not confined to the fixed stars ; it is a motion of the whole universe 
carrying with it all its contents, as the Laws explicitly declares.’ 
Nothing has yet been said of the stars, the planets, and the Earth. 
We shall find that the planets are involved in this motion, though 
they have also independent motions of their own. The rotation 


1 Parm. 8, 6, ríva yàp yévvay Bilpoeat adrod | mf médev adfyBev ; Emped. 17, 32, 
otro 8° énaugijacie rà máv vd we xal mébey Uv ; 

"Cf. Aet. ii, 5, 1, ‘ Aristotle: If the world is nourished, it will perish ; 
but in fact it needs no nourishment; hence it is everlasting '. 

3 Parmenides also (frag. 8, 26-33) seems to connect the immovableness of 
his Being with its perfection and its ‘having no needs’ (o) dmdevés), a 
divine characteristic (Xenophanes, Vors. 11, A 32, émBetoBa 8¢ pers adrav 
(raw Gedv) pndéva, Xen. Mem. 1, 6, 10 rà pnBerds Bciobar Óciov elvas, Eur. 
H.F. 1341. Cf. Ar. de caelo 1, 2794, 34.) 

“Cf. below, 40A. 

® 897c, ' If we are to assert that the whole course and motion of the Heaven 
and of all that it contains are of like nature to the motion and revolution and 
reflections of reason . 
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of the whole must also affect the Earth, a point that will come up 
again when we have to consider whether the Earth has any proper 
movement (p. 130). Here the rotation of the world with all its 
contents, from axis to circumference, symbolises that reason 
penetrates and governs the entire universe. On the other hand, 
the six irrational motions do occur in nature. Since all physical 
motions are ultimately caused by the self-moving soul, this passage 
supports the view that the World-Soul has an element of unreason 
and, like our own souls, is not perfectly controlled by the divine 
reason it contains, Plato will deny that the so-called ‘ planets ’ 
really ‘wander’ from one course to another; but the primary 
bodies have rectilinear motions which are constantly changing their 
direction, These will be associated with ‘ what happens of Neces- 
sity ' and the ‘ wandering cause ' in the second part of the dialogue. 

On the whole, this curiously archaic account of the world's body 
owes much more to the Eleatics and to Empedocles than to the 
early Pythagoreans. Where Xenophanes and Parmenides differed 
from the Pythagoreans Plato takes their side, except in Parmenides’ 
denial of all motion. In particular, he rejects the primitive Pytha- 
gorean cosmogony, in which the living world expanded from a 
fiery seed by taking in the surrounding darkness, and, when formed, 
continued to breathe the vacant air from without. The sphere 
has always existed in its perfection and self-sufficiency, and outside 
it there is neither body nor void. It everlastingly fills the whole 
of space. 


THE WORLD-SOUL 


THE next section, on the World-Soul, opens with a short summary 
enumerating the perfections which the world's body owes to divine 
forethought, and adding that its circular motion, already mentioned, 
is due to its soul, extending from centre to circumference. The 
soul is coeval with the body ; both exist everlastingly. The com- 
position of the soul is next described: it consists of certain inter- 
mediate kinds of Existence, Sameness, and Difference. When these 
constituents have been compounded, the mixture is divided in the 
proportions of a musical harmonia. Out of the stuff so compounded 
and divided the Demiurge then constructs a system of circles, 
representing the principal motions of the stars and planets. The 


1 Pr. repeatedly asserts that there is no void outside the cosmos for Plato 
any more than for Aristotle (ii, 73, 89, 91, etc.). In order to maintain his 
thesis, Tr. has to suppose that Plato is attributing to Timaeus a ' development 
within Pythagoreanism which repudiates prominent features of the original 
doctrine’ (p. 109). 
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THE WORLD-SOUL 34a-C 


addition of these motions of soul to the bodily frame previously 
described starts the world upon its unceasing course of intelligent 
life. Finally, it is explained that, on the principle that like knows 
like, the composition of the World-Soul out of three elements, 
Existence, Sameness, and Difference, enables it both to know 
unchangeably real objects and to have true beliefs about changing 
things of the lower order of existence. 


34A-B. Summary. Transition to the World-Soul 


34^. All this, then, was the plan of the god who is for ever for the 
B. god who was sometime to be. According to this plan he 
made it smooth and uniform, everywhere equidistant from 

its centre, a body whole and complete, with complete bodies 

for its parts. And in the centre he set a soul and caused it 

to extend throughout the whole and further wrapped its 
body round with soul on the outside; and so he established 
evolving in a circle, solitary 


ence to bear itself company, 


The statement (here and at 36x) that the soul is wrapped round 


the body of the world ‘on the outside’ does not mean that the 
soul extends beyond the body, but only that it reaches the extrem 
circumference. Similarly, the yellow colour of an orange might be 
said to cover it all over on the outside. At Sophist 253D the specific 
Forms are ‘ embraced on the outside ’ (2w0ev negreyouévac) by the 
generic Form, but the genus does not extend farther than the 
species it contains. Aristotle again speaks of ‘ the parts of animals 
on the outside’ (rà ewer udoua tõv (ov, H.A. 4944, 22), and 
Plotinus of ‘ the circumference on the outside’ of a circle (jj Z&cev 
zeoupégeia, Enn. ii, 2, 1). There may, however, be a suggestion 
that the presence of a rational soul is most clearly revealed at the 
circumference, where the diurnal revolution of the whole world is 
visibly manifested by the stars, unmodified by other motions.* 
This is the movement of the Same, which has the ' supremacy’ 
over all the interior motions, as Albinfis observes in explaining this 
phrase.? 


34 B-c. Soul is prior to body 


348. Now this soul, though it comes later in the account we are 
C. now attempting, was not made by the god younger than the 
body ; for when he joined them together, he would not have 
1Cf. Tr., p. 105. ? Didasc., ch. xiv. Cf. 36c. 
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suffered the elder to be ruled by the younger. 
us too much of the casual and random,* 


"in our speech; but the g 
more venerable in birth and excellence, to be the body's 
mistress and governor. 


The words ‘ elder’ and ‘ prior’ here obviously do not mean that 
the world’s soul existed before its body. Plato's point is made at 
length in Laws X, where it is argued that all motion must have 
its sourcé in a self-moving thing, which is precisely the definition 
of soul (8964). Accordingly, the characteristic motions of soul— 
wish, reflection, forethought, etc.—must be the motions whose 
operation is primary (mpoovgyol xavijaeis, 897A) and which ' take 
over' the secondary motions of bodies and control them. Soul 
itself may be associated with reason and guide all things aright, 
or with unreason. Plato is combating the atheistical view that the 
world order has arisen by chance and necessity from the blind 
working of lifeless powers in the bodily elements. That the world 
should have a body without a soul is as impossible as that it should 
have a soul without a body. 


35A. Composition of the World-Soul 


We now come to the composition and structure of the World-Soul. 
The next sentence states that it is compounded of three ingredients, 
which are described. The sentence (which, for convenience, I have 
divided into three numbered parts) is one of the most obscure in 
the whole dialogue, but not so obscure as it has been made by 
critics, who have altered the text and thereby dislocated the 
grammar and the sense. Proclus construed it in the only possible 
way, and his interpretation, once disengaged from the irrelevant 
intricacies of his own theology, is obviously correct.” 


35A. The things of which he composed soul and the manner of 
its composition were as follows: (1) Between the indivisible 
Existence that is ever in the same state and the divisible 
‘Existence that becomes in bodies, he compounded a third 
form of Existence composed of both. (2) Again, in the case 
of Sameness and in that of Difference, he also on the same 


1 Because we are not wholly rational, but partly subject to those wandering 
causes which, ‘ being devoid of intelligence, produce their effects casually and 
without order’ (462). 

3 This was pointed out by Professor G. M. A. Grube of Toronto in Class. 
Philol. xxvii (1932), p. 80. Other interpretations, ancient and modern, are 
reviewed by Tr. (pp. /106 ff.) ; but he has (very excusably) overlooked the 
valuable part of Proclus' discussion. 
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principle made a compound intermediate between that kind 
of them which is indivisible and the kind that is divisible in 
bodies. (3) Then, taking the three, he blended them all 
into a unity, forcing the nature of Difference, hard as it was 
to mingle, into union with Sameness, and mixing them 
together with Existence, 1 


The sentence falls into three clauses: (r) The first describes the 
compounding, out of indivisible, unchanging Existerice and the 
divisible Existence which becomes in the region of the bodily, of a 
third kind of Existence intermediate between them. This inter- 
mediate sort of Existence is one of the three ingredients in the final 
mixture of the last clause. (2) The second clause states that the 
Demiurge proceeded on the same principle (xarà ra?) also in the 
case of Sameness and in that of Difference. As there were two 
kinds of Existence, the indivisible and the divisible, so Sameness 
and Difference have each two corresponding kinds, described as 
‘ that kind of them which is indivisible, and the kind that is divisible 
in bodies’ (rò dueods aòrõv xal tò xarà và odpata jeouotdr). 
Accordingly, as before, the Demiurge made a third intermediate 
kind of Sameness (and again of Difference), composed of the indi- 
visible and divisible kinds of Sameness (and of Difference). These 
intermediate kinds of Sameness and of Difference are the second 
and third ingredients in the final mixture.? (3) Finally, taking the 


1 The text is as follows: (1) ris dueplorow xal del xarà rabra dyovons oUoíos 
Kal rôs að rept à edipara yryvoudens weproriis rplrov e£ dudoiv £v pdo auvexepdoaro 
olotas elos: (2) rôs re radrod dvoews að mépı al rs 700 érépov xal xarà raðrà 
owlornoe dv pow 700 re dpepoüs aùrâv xal 700 xarà à adpara weprarod: (3) wal 
pla Af adrà. dvra. avvexepáaaro «ls lav návra ibéav, riv Üarépov dow Blcpeucrov 
oteay eis rabróv owappsrrov fla, wayvis Bi perà rs ovolas, Against all the 
MSS, editors have omitted aj mdp after rûs re ravrod voews. But cf. ris 8 
“Eppoxpérous ad mepl iocus (20A 7) ; à 8' ad mepl rûs dpovfocws (248, 7). At 
the end, Jackson saw that peris 82 perà rijs oðolas goes with the other present 
participle owapyérrwy, not with the following aorist moiaduevos, and punctu- 
ated as above. 

? Commenting on clause (2) Proclus (ii, 155) says that among the kinds, 
Existence ranks first, Sameness second, Difference third. As the intermediate 
sort of Existence is subordinate to intelligible Existence but superior to 
divisible Existence in the corporeal, so the Sameness of the soul is inferior to 
indivisible Sameness, but has a superior unity to divisible Sameness; and 
this is true also of its Difference. He recognises what (in the terms of his 
own theology) he calls the ‘ demiurgic genus ’ of Sameness (and of Difference), 
as having three species—the indivisible, the divisible, and the intermediate. 
He assigns to soul the intermediate species of both Sameness and Difference, 
and says they are combined (in the final mixture) with the intermediate 
species of Existence. ‘ For Plato says that, just as in the case of Existence, 
so in the case of Sameness and Difference the Demiurge compounded a third 
sort consisting of both, and “on the same principle” (reading xarà rabrd here 
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three ingredients, the Demiurge mixes them all into a unity. We 
may set out the full scheme of the Soul's composition as follows : 


Final 
Mixture 
sible Existence ane 
Divis Etisténce | eee 
Indivisible Sameness 
Divisible Sameness 


Indivisible Difference! S * 
Jadiviaible Dien intermediate Difference 


Intermediate Sameness Soul 


So much for the interpretation of the words; it remains to 
consider what Plato’s symbolism means, This passage is one of 
many in which he is writing for readers already versed in his 
later thought, without regard for the uninstructed, who would be 
Teftwhollyinthe dark. The terms Existence, Sameness, Difference, 
"would be simply unintelligible to anyone"who had not read and 
understood the Sophist! In that dialogue? these three ' kinds E 
or Forms are singled out for the purpose of showing how Forms 
in general can be connected in true affirmative statements and 
disjoined in true negative statements. It was necessary to point 
out that the words ‘is’ and ‘is not’ are ambiguous: ‘is’ can 
mean either ‘ exists ’ or ‘ is the same as’; ‘is not’ can mean either 
“does not exist’ or ‘is different from’. Non-existence has been 
ruled out of the discussion, because there are no true statements 
asserting that any Form does not exist. We are thus left with 
Existence, Sameness, Difference. It is carefully shown that these 
three Forms are wholly distinct. They are, indeed, ‘ all-pervading ’ 
in that every one of them ‘combines’ with every other and with 
every Form there is, You can say truly of any Form whatsoever 
(1) that it exists, (2) that it is the same as itself, and G) titis 


and at 155! and 156%: so Tr): as in the former case the “compound of 
both ” was a species of Existence, so in the case of these the intermediate is 
a species of Sameness or Difference. This paraphrase clearly shows that he 
construed clause (2) in the only way consistent with the reading of the MSS. 
‘The confusions introduced by other commentators arise chiefly from omitting 
the words að sp, and then imagining that roô re dpepoôs abrav xal ro xarà và 
odpara pepiorod means the indivisible and divisible kinds (not 'of them’ 
(aùrâv), i.e. Sameness and Difference, but) of Existence. This reduces the 
second clause to a pointless repetition of the first, and leads to an identification 
of Sameness and Difference with Indivisible and Divisible Existence, which 
is flatly inconsistent with the Sophist. 

1 Tr,’s exposition of our passage is complicated by his not allowing Timaeus 
to know the contents of the Sophist (p. 128), though he does not hesitate to 
translate Timaeus' doctrine into the terminology of Whitehead (p. 131). 

? For a fuller discussion see F. M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge 
(1035), pp. 273 ff. 
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different from. other Form. But a main point of the argument 

at no one of these three Forms can be identified with, or 
derived from, any other. In this part of the Sophist ‘ Existence’ 
Ye fo) means, not "that which exists’, but simply what is meant 
by the word ‘ exists ’ in such a statement as ‘ Motion exists (partakes 
of Existence)’, Since the Sophist (as the ancient critics saw) 
provides the sole clue to the sense of our passage, the word otefa 
here must bear this meaning; it should not be rendered by 
“essence ' or ‘substance’. The upshot is that the soul has a sort 
of existence which is not simply identical with the real ‘ being’ 
of immutable and eternal things, nor yet with the ‘ becoming’ of 
the things of sense, but has some of the characteristics of both 
these sorts of Existence. 

In the Sophist only Forms are in question, and the sort of Exist- 
ence which Forms possess. This is evidently what Plato, in our 
passage, calls ‘indivisible and always unchanging Existence ’. 
When we say that a Form exists, we mean that it has the eternal 
and immutable being assigned to the higher order of existents at 
the opening of Timaeus' discourse (284). With this Plato contrasts 
here, as before, the ‘ divisible Existence which becomes in bodies * 
or in the region of the bodily. This belongs to that lower order of 
existents which is ‘ always becoming, but never has real being ', in 
the realm of the perceptible. The Sophist (2405) recognises images 
(eidola) as a class of entities which have ‘some sort of existence’ 
(as dra zws), but not the real being of the real things (övrwç óvra) of 
which they are likenesses. These images of reality include all the 
contents of the visible world produced by the divine Demiurge, 
whose activity is compared in a later passage of the Sophist® to 
that of the human craftsman. They are those copies of the Forms 
which Timaeus (524) describes as like the Forms whose names they 
bear, sensible, generated, perpetually in motion, coming to be in a 
certain place and vanishing out of it, apprehended by belief involving 
perception. As likenesses (elxóveç) they are contrasted with real 
things (rd Óvrcx dy) and said to exist only as shifting appearances 


1 As Plutarch observes : ajroü Máruvos dv và Zopiorf rà öv xal và rabréy wal 
rà črepov, mpòs 88 rotrous aráaw wal ximow, dis Exaorov éxdorov Biapépov al mévre 
dvra xupls dAdo rBepdvon xal Bioplovros, de anim. procr. 1013D. Soph. 254D fl. 
It should be noted that in the whole account of the composition of the World- 
Soul, nothing is said about Motion and Rest. These two Forms are illegiti- 
mately imported into the interpretation of our passage by Proclus and other 
ancient and modern commentators, misled by the baseless notion that Motion 
and Rest together with Existence, Sameness, Difference are the five Platonic 
“ categories’. For this misinterpretation of the Sophist, see F. M. Cornford, 
Plato's Theory of Knowledge (1935), pp. 274 ff. 

*266a ff. See F. M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, p. 328 note. 
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in some medium (space), ‘ clinging to existence somehow or other, 
on pain of being nothing at all’ (52c). 5 
Between these two orders he now inserts a third form of Existence, 
compounded of both, which is proper to the soul All this is 
correctly pointed out by Proclus. Throughout his commentary, 
he speaks of soul as an intermediate entity, composed of the inter- 
mediate kinds of Existence, Sameness, and Difference. He 


which is eternal and the everlastingness which is spread out along 
the infinity of time; and there is yet another, composed of both, 
such as belongs to the soul. For in its being the soul is unchange- 
able and eternal, but in respect of its thoughts it is in change and 
in time.’ * 

If this statement is substantially right, the World-Soul and all 
individual souls belong to both worlds and partake bottr of being 
"and of becoming. TÉ umor ana mperiehabl e, the soul is 

"most like the divine, immortal, intelligible, simple, and indis- 
soluble (because incomposite) ; whereas the body is most like the 
mortal, multiform, unintelligible, dissoluble (because composite) 
and perpetually changing ’ (Phaedo 785). To that extent the soul 
is akin to the unchanging Forms in the eternal world. But the 


1 e.g. ii, 137, ened olv 5j yu) odola don Bbeucra rv vrav, èx ra plows 
EAT bs LI ben raðroð, Barépou ; iii, 254%, Yan} dor obola 
don ris čvrws očoņs oðolas ol yeréacus, dx rüv plowy ovyxpabeioa yov and 
in many other places. 

3 Pr. ii, 11734. sul ere 

3 The reference is to 368, 6, where soul is called ' invisible ' and ' the best 
of generated things’. On that passage Pr. remarks that soul belongs at once 
to both classes—things that eternally are and things that become, being 
the lowest in rank of the former class, since time has its place in soul (ji, 293%). 


4 Pr, ii, 14723. 
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soul is unlike the Forms in that it is alive and intelligent, and life 
and intelligence cannot exist without change (Soph. 248r). All 
souls, therefore, must partake also of the lower order of existence 
in the realm of change and time. 

jhe epithets ‘indivisible’ and ‘divisible’ call for some ex- 

planation! Th [Form\is indivisible. A Form may, 
indeed, be complex and hence definable ; but it is not ORREN n 
(o¥vOeror), not * put together’ out of parts that can be actually 
separated or dissolved. Also every Form is unique ; it cannot be 
multiplied. It is not extended in space, My never leaves its own 
intelligible region to pass into the multitude of things that become 
in the world of change (52A-c). There is a sense in which every 
soul is unique and everlastingly preserves. its identity; the soul, 

^ too, or at least the immortal part of soul, is ' incomposite ' and 
indissoluble. But souls do enter the world of time and change. 
They exist separately in different bodies, which exclude one another 
in space; and a soul may be conceived as permeatii 
of the body it animates, To this extent it s 


as extended throughout the whole body from centre to circum- 
ference (34B, 365). It is not clear that we have any right to explain 
this away. If we recognise such a thing as a soul, an animating 
principle of motion” and consciousness somehow distinct from the 
bodily elements that continue to exist in a corpse, it is natural to 
think of it as extending to every part. of the living creature Such; 
then, is the intermediate form of Existence which, in the imagery 
of the myth, is produced by mixing the two original kinds of 
Existence, so as to form a third between them.? 

It is less easy to see what is meant by the remaining ingredients, 
the intermediate kinds of Sameness and Difference. The question 
is best approached from the side of the cognitive functions of the 
soul, and the principle that like knows like.? Aristotle remarks 

1 Their meaning as applied to the soul is discussed by Plotinus from his 
own standpoint at Enn, 1v, ii. 

? There is a further question, too speculative to be here pursued, whether 
the intermediate existence of the soul is to be connected with the intermediate 
position of the objects of mathematics between the Intelligible and the 
Sensible in Plato's later ‘ Ableitungssystem’ as reconstructed by Robin and 
H. Gomperz. See Robin, Place de la Physique dans la Philos. de Platon 
(1919), pp. 51 fL, and P. Merlan in Philologus Ixxxix, 197 ff. 

* Cf. Crantor's explanation preserved by Plutarch de anim. procr. 1012F 
(summarised in Tr., p. 113). Plutarch's brief summary does not make it 
clear whether Crantor was really open to the objections Plutarch advances 
(1013p ff); but Crantor appears to have misconstrued Plato's sentence like 
almost everyone else, except Proclus. Albinus in his Didascalicus starts his 
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that Plato in the Timaeus is among those who hold this principle 
and consequently teach that the soul is composed of the same ulti- 
mate elements as the things it knows. The doctrine is, in fact, stated 
below (374), where Plato explains that the composition of the soul 
out of the three ingredients, Existence, Sameness, Difference, 
enables it both to know the objects of reason and to perceive the 
objects of sense, and to make judgments, involving the terms 
'same' and ‘different’, about existents of both orders. As 
Proclus says, ‘ the soul, having an intermediate existence, also fills 
the gap between reason and irrationality. With the highest part 
of herself she consorts with reason; with the lowest she declines 
towards sensation ’ (i, 251). 

In the Sophist ‘ Sameness ' stands for the constant identity of a 
Form (Forms alone being there in question), or its positive content, 
in virtue of which it is always ‘the same as itself’. A Form 
always is what it is; its sameness excludes any sort of change. 
This content, at the same time, makes it different from any other 
Form; for no two Forms are identical in content. A Form is 
defined by genus and ‘differences’. These differences are both 
elements of positive content—part of what the Form is in itself— 
and what distinguish it from other Forms, constituting its ‘ other- 
ness’. Any Form can be negatively described as what is not (is 
different from) any other Form. 

What is meant by describing the Sameness which belongs to 
unchanging Forms as ‘ indivisible’, we can only conjecture. 
Perhaps the meaning is that every Form is not only conceptually 
identical with itself, but numerically one and the same (unique). 
The Sameness that is ‘divided’ in the region of bodies must be 
the sort of Sameness that belongs to individual objects of sense. 
Such an object has, so long as it exists, some more or less constant 
identity which enables us to recognise it as ‘the same thing’ 
persisting, though in many respects it changes perpetually. But, 


account of the soul (based on our passage) from the principle ‘ Like knows 
like’: ‘ Since soul enables us to judge each kind of existents, the god naturally 
arranged the first principles of all things within the soul, in order that, since 
we always see each thing according to its affinity and likeness, we may posit 
the soul’s reality in harmony with things. Plato, therefore, while declaring 
that there is an intelligible Existence which is indivisible, also posited another 
Existence which is divisible in the region of bodies, indicating that the soul 
can apprehend either by its thought. Perceiving, further, Sameness and 
Difference both in the realm of the intelligible and in that of the divisible, 
he made all these contribute to the composition of the soul. For either like 
is known by like, as the Pythagoreans hold, or, as Heraclitus thought, unlike 
by unlike’ (ch. xiv). Albinus apparently did not confuse Sameness and 
Difference with indivisible and divisible Existence. Tim. Locr. 95% also 
avoided this confusion. 
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motions of the World-Soul as an intelligent being. Hence in the 
next paragraph ‘ the circle of the Different ’ is once more spoken 
of as representing a single undivided motion. 


36E-37c. Discourse in the World-Soul 


The cognitive activity of the soul's ceaseless and intelligent life 
is based on the principle that like knows like. As Proclus says, 
' Since the soül consists of three parts, Existence, Sameness, and 
Difference, in a form intermediate between the indivisible things 
and the divisible, by means of these she knows both orders of 
things; . . . for all knowing is accomplished by means of likeness 
between the knower and the known,’ 1 


36r. Now the body of the heaven has been created visible; but 


ings brought into being by the 
telligible and eternal? Seeing, 
d j 


proportion divided and bound together, and moreover 
revolves upon herself, whenever she is in contact with any- 
thing that has dispersed existence or with anything whose 
existence is indivisible, she is set in motion/all through herself / 
B. and[tells in what respect precisely, and 

sense, and when, it comes about that something is qualified as 
either the same or different with respect to any given thing, 
whatever it may be, with which it is the same or from which 
it differs, either in the sphere of things that become or with 
regard to things that are always changeless.* 


1 Pr. ii, 298. Cf. ii, 135" ff. 

å Plutarch ror6c (rightly) took ray voyráv del 7' vro» as depending on rod 
dplorov. Pr. ii, 294, mentions this as a possible construction, though he 
suggests, as perhaps preferable, the meaning that soul is the best among 
those intelligible and everlasting things which are generated, or taking raw 
voyrów del x? óvraw with Aoy.opod al dpyovlas (cf. Robin, Physique de Pl. 56). 
That avr) means the soul (not ‘ the heaven itself’, Tr.) is plain from 46D, 6. 
A.-H., Wilamowitz (Platon ii, 389), and others are (I think, rightly) inclined 
to omit jvyf, though it was read by Plutarch (loc. cit.). 

* Proportion acts as a bond, 31c. 

* The construction is doubtful. (1) It can be taken (in accordance with 
the above translation) as follows: ' The soul tells—(iro 7' dv ri rabrav jj xal 
Grow ay črepov) whatever it may be (say B) that something (A) is the same as 
or different from—in what respect precisely and how and in what sense and 
when it comes about (Ikacra elva: xal mdoyew) that it (A) is, or is qualified by, 
each of these terms (same and different) (rpàs éxaoroy) in respect of any such 
thing (B), either in the sphere,’ etc. Grammatically, ixaerov (B, 2) is the 
antecedent of érp (A, 7), and the of the dr clause is the subject of čxasra 
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378. Now whenever discourse that is alike! true, whether it 
takes place concerning that which is different or that which 
is the same, being carried on without speech or sound within, 
the thing that is self-moyed,? is about that which is sensible, 
and the circle of the Different, moving aright, carries its 
message throughout all its soul—then therearise judgments 
and beliefs that are sure and true. But whenever discourse 
is concerned with the rational? and the circle of the Same, / 
running smoothly, declares it, the result must be rational 
understanding and knowledge. “And if anyone calls that in 


Jelvar kal ndoyav, which I understand (cf. Taylor) as meaning ‘is each of 
these things (same or different) or in other words is qualified by them '. 
Pr. ii, 304, notes that Plato often uses memovOévar for peréyew, as at 
Soph. 2458 md0os čyov roð dvós and memovüós t» «lvo mws, mean “having the 
attribute or property of unity '. 

(2) The words drp 7’ dv... črepov might be taken as an interrogative 
clause depending on Adye. A parallel occurs at Soph. 262%, rov 8° dv d Abyos 
4, of uoc dpdtew. A grammarian might contend that the full meaning there 
is: ‘Whatever the statement may be about, you are to tell me (what it is 
about)' So here; ‘the soul tells with what thing (whatever it may be) 
something (rı) is the same’. 

The difficult phrase mpés čxaorov čxaora elvas xal máoyew seems to allude 
to the ambiguities of the word ‘is’, explained in the Sophist. ‘Is’ can 
mean ' exists’ (partakes of Existence) or ‘is the same as’ (which involves 
partaking of Sameness or having that property, mdoxay, as ' is not’ involves 
having the property of Difference). So we can say either that one thing is 
(elvai) the same as, or different from, another, or that it has either of the 
properties (ndoyet ixacra) with respect to any other (pis čxaorov). 

1 warà radréy ' equally’ (A.-H.), for dyolws, which would involve hiatus, 
‘The discourse is to be true in either case, whether the judgments are affirmative 
or negative. Cf. xarà rabrd, 38D, 5. 

3 The self-moved thing is the Heaven as a whole, which, as a living creature, 
is self-moved by its own self-moving soul. That an animal (soul and body) 
is self-moved is a commonplace. Ar., Phys. 265b, 34, ' Witness to this truth 
(that locomotion is prior to other motions) is borne by those who make soul 
the cause of motion, for they say that what moves itself is the source of motion 
and the animal or anything that has a soul does move itself locally’. This 
explains aùroô rj» puy)» below (B, 7) ; and the world («fiv xal Là») is again 
referred to as ard at c, 6. The passive (xwoúpevov bf’ avrod) is more appro- 
priate to the animal which is moved by its soul than to the soul which moves 
itself (rò davrà xwods). Commenting on the statement (34A) that the Demiurge 
gave the world ‘the motion proper to its body’, Pr. (ii, 92%) says that it 
refers to the peculiar constitution of the cosmos, in virtue of which it is so 
moved by itself (i^ avrod), éxet ydp vt kal adrós xal kard Thy uiv adroxlvnrov 
kal xarà 73 odpa opapoedes Sv mpds rhv xuxdy xlmow olketov (where aùrorivnrov 
and olxefov are both epithets of rı, and the insertion of rj» after [ov is un- 
necessary). 

3 Pr. ii, 31244, observes that Aoyerudy here means not, as one might 
suppose, the subject which reflects, but the object of thought (abrd 73 voyró»), 
as alobyrixéy is used later (61D, 65A, etc.) for aloðyróv. Cf. also xwyruxdy for 
eilryrov at 58D. 
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37c. which this pair + come to exist by any name but ‘soul’, his 
words will be anything rather than the truth. 


Like the earlier description (354) of the composition of soul out 
of the three intermediate kinds of Existence, Sameness, and Differ- 
ence, this compressed account of the discourse carried on in the 
World-Soul can only be understood by reference to the|So hist. 
There all philosophic discourse is regarded as consisting of affirma- 
tive and negative statements about Forms. Discourse is guided 
by the science of Dialectic, whose task is ‘ to divide according to 
Kinds, not taking the same Form for a different one or a different 
one for the same’ (253D). The dialectician discerns the true 
structure of the realm of Forms, what each Form is in itself and 
how it differs from others—what it is and what it is not. A false 
judgment is described as mistaking one Form for another. Similar 
language is used below (444) : in infancy the motions of the soul- 
circles in human beings are perturbed and distorted by the inflow 
of nourishment and of sense-impressions, and ‘when they meet 
with something outside that falls under the Same or the Different 
they speak of it as “the same as this” or “ different from that” 
contrary to the true facts, and show themselves mistaken and 
foolish’. When the tide of growth and nutriment flows in less 
strongly, the revolutions settle down into their natural course, ' and 
giving their right names to what is different and what is the same, 
they set their possessor in the way to become rational’. So in our 
passage, the true judgment correctly identifies its object (whether 
a Form or an individual thing which becomes) with whatever it is 
the same as, or distinguishes it from whatever it is different from. 

Dialectic is concerned solely with Forms, but here the discourse 
of the World-Soul is directed both to the indivisible being of Forms 
and to the existence that is ‘ dispersed ' in the perceptible things 
of time and space. The same is, of course, true of human souls, 
from which, in fact, the analogy is extended to the Soul of the World. 
We have been told that the World's body has no.sense-organs, 
because there is nothing outside it to be perceived. But the 
World's.Soul is not pure intelligence ; being united with à per- 
.ceptible body, it may be imagined as “having internal feelings, 
which would be covered by the word aesthesis? The World's Soul 
differs from ours in that its revolutions cam never be disordered 

1I incline to think (with A.-H.) that ‘this pair’ means rational under- 
standing and knowledge, because Plato thinks it worth while repeatedly to 
assert that vods can exist only in soul (30B, 46D, Soph. 2494, Philebus, 30C), 
though the same is true of judgments and beliefs. 


*as52uff, See F. M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp. 260 ft. 
? Cf. for instance Theaet. 1562 and the list of feelings at 42a below. 
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(47c). Hence Plato speaks of its discourse as always true, although 
it contains, besides rational understanding and knowledge, judg- 
ments and beliefs associated with the revolution of the Different 
—a revolution which is controlled by the superior motion of the 
Same, but moves in another plane. 

[Ai 


7 o ul out of his elements; for 

nolds, is known by like, hings are formed out of the 
principles or elements, so that soul must be so too. Similarly also 
in his lectures ‘‘ On Philosophy " it was set forth that the Animal 
itself is compounded of the Idea itself of the One together with the 
primary length, breadth, and depth, everything else, the objects 
of its perception, being similarly constituted. Again he puts the 
view in yet other terms: Mind is the monad, science or knowledge 
the dyad (because it goes undeviatingly from one point to another), 
opinion the number of the plane, sensation the number of the solid ; 
the numbers are by him expressly identified with the Forms them- 
selves or principles, and are formed out of the elements ; * now 
things are apprehended either by mind or science or opinion or 
sensation, and these same numbers are the Forms of things’ (de 
anim. 404b, 16 ff., trans. J. A. Smith). 


37c-38c. Time, the moving likeness of Eternity 

We turn now from the spiritual motions of the World-Soul—its 
thoughts and judgments—to the physical motions of perceptible 
bodies in the Heaven. Planets, stars, and Earth have yet to be 
created and set in the revolutions symbolised earlier by the eight 
circles of the celestial mechanism. This work is prefaced by a 


description of Time, which cannot exist apart from the heavenly 
clock whose movements are the measure of Time. 


37c. When the father who had begotten it ? saw it set in motion 
and alive, a shrine brought into being for the everlasüng 4 
Gods, he rejoiced and being well pleased he took thought 


Pres 


to make it yet more like its pattern. So as that pattern > 
D. istheLiving Being that is for ever existent, he sought to make | &/ #% 


this universe also like it, so far as might be, in that respect. 7/ 
Now the nature of that Living Being was eternal, and this 
character it was impossible to confer in full completeness 


1 Not, of course, fire, air, water, earth, but Unity and the Indeterminate 
Dyad (or Plurality). 

? aird refers, like ačroô at B, 7, to 73. xwoúpevov i” atrod, the world as a 
living and self-moved creature («mfi xal Là»). 
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on the generated thing. But he took thought to make, as 
it were, a moving likeness of eternity ; and, at the same time 
that he ordered the Heaven, he made, of eternity that abides 
in unity, an everlasting likeness moving according to number 1 
—that to which we have given the name Time. 

For there were no days and nights; months and years, 
before the Heaven came into being; but he planned that 
they should now come to be at the same time that the Heaven 
was framed. All these are parts of Time, and ‘was’ and 
“ shall be’ are forms of time that have come to be; we are 
wrong to transfer them unthinkingly to eternal being. We 
say that it was and is and shall be ; uth’ is 7 alone really 
belongs to it and describes it truly; “was” and ' shall be’ 
"are properly used of becoming which proceeds in time, for 
they are motions, But that which is for ever in the same 
"state immovably cannot be becoming older or younger by 
lapse of time,* nor can it ever become so; neither can it 
now have been, nor will it be in the future; and in general 
nothing belongs to it of all that Becoming attaches to the 
moving things of sense; but these have come into being as 
forms of time, which images eternity and revolves according 
to number. And besides we mi ents like these : 3 
that what is past is past, what is now 7s happening 
now, and aj it What will happen ts what will happen, ~ 
‘and that the steni “existent : no one of the: 
expressions is exact. 
right moment for a precise discussion of these matters.* 


1 pdvovros alvos dv d xar’ dpudy loGoav aldwov etxéva, Even here, where 
he is contrasting eternal duration (ald») with everlastingness in time, Plato 
will not reserve alówos for ‘eternal’ and díàos for ‘everlasting’. d/B.os 
is applied both to the model and to the everlasting gods. But in this particular 
phrase it is certainly strange that the moving likeness contrasted with abiding 
duration should be called aldwov. It is tempting to conjecture dévaov elxdva, 
* ever-flowing likeness ’, and to compare Laws 966x where the motion of soul 
gives to Becoming an ever-flowing existence (dévaov odolay), and Critias, 
Peirithous, frag. 18, dxápas re xpóvos mepl 7’ devdw pedpare mvjpns dowá « « « 

? Read Bui xpdvov (F. Eus. Stob. Pr. (lemma): &:d xpévov, cett.) o¥82, to 
avoid an intolerable hiatus. See note on 20A. 

3 rà rode, remotely governed by Myopev (378, 5). 

* The objection is to using the word ‘is’ in statements about things that 
become or happen in time or are non-existent, ' Being', in contrast here 
with Becoming, ought strictly to be reserved for the real unchanging Being 
of eternal things. Its application.to. Becoming is atleast.ambiguous,..not 
‘exact’, The last Sentence hints that a discussion of the ambiguity of ‘is 
will be found in the] Sophist. |' The non-existent’ means (as in ordinary 
speech) the absolutely non-existent, of which, as the Sophist shows, nothing 
whatever can be truly asserted. 
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38s. Be that as it may, Time came into being together with the 

Heayen, in order thaf, as they were brought into being 

together, so they may be dissolved together, if ever their 

dissolution should come to pass; and it is made after the 

pattern of the ever-enduring nature, in order that it may 

c. be as like that pattern as possible ; for the pattern is a thing 
that has being for all eternity, whereas the Heaven 1 has been 
and is and shall be perpetually throughout all time. 


In the first sentence above, ‘a shrine brought into being for the 
everlasting gods ' is a paraphrase of và» dudlwv Oey yeyovds dyadua 
which calls for some justification. The words are usually trans- 
lated ‘a created image of the everlasting gods’, and this expression 
has troubled commentators, who have assumed that the word 
agalma (image) is simply equivalent to eikon (likeness), and that 
consequently the everlasting gods must be the Forms after whose 
pattern the world is made, or else (in spite of the plural) the Demi- 
urge himself. But the Demiurge is nowhere in the Timaeus identi- 
fied with his model,? and the Forms are nowhere spoken of as gods. 

The word agalma, however, contains no implication of likeness 
and is not a synonym of eikon, It is true that 0eGv àydApata is 
the common phrase for ‘images of the gods’, cult-statues; but 
the word itself has two main meanings: (r) object of worship, and 
(2) something in which one takes delight. ‘Image’ to our ears 
suggests a likeness; 'statue', a solid and uninteresting effigy in 
a park. We do not think of a statue as enshrining the spirit of a 
departed general or politician. It is never an object of worship 
and seldom a cause of delight. The different associations of agalma 
may be illustrated from other passages in Plato. In the Phaedrus 
(252D) the lover chooses his love (loo) according to his disposition 
and ‘as though that love were a god in his eyes, he fashions and 
adorns him like an object of worship (olov dyadua), as with the 
intent to celebrate rites in his honour’. Here the beloved person 
is worshipped as an incarnation or embodiment of the god answering 


1d 88, sc. ovpards (Pr. iii, 50"). The existence of the world is spread out 
all through past, present, and future time. Cf. 318, odpavds yeyovàs derw re 
Kali tora. Comparison with 37c, 8, and 39r, 1, suggests that otpavds is 
already the subject of i ds dpoióraros air xarà Bóvapuy $- 

? At 92C, 7, eledw 700 von706 (sc. čov) should be read, not mowrof. 

3 As object of worship dyalua is 5 ris dydMe (worships) ; in the other sense 
it is drs dydMeras, a phrase by which dyadua is frequently glossed. The 
second appears to be the earlier sense in literature. It is recognised by 
Proclus with reference to our passage : xal ydp mws rò dyadua mapa và dydMeoBat 
rev Oedv én? aùr Mdexrae (iii, 6%), and perhaps hinted at by the words 
ġyáaðn and eifpardels in the text. 
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being actual gods, or consider as likenesses of gods, like agalmata 
which the gods themselves have made. They are not the work 
of worthless makers, but we must honour them above all other 
agalmata ; for never will there be seen agalmata more lovely or more 
truly a common possession of all mankind, or any set up (idovpéra) 
in more excellent regions or of higher purity, majesty, and fulness 
of life. Here the stars either are actual gods or agalmata made by 
gods for their own habitation. In our passage, the cosmos with 
its eight moving circles is thought of as an agalma which awaits 
the presence of the divine beings who are to possess the motions 
symbolised. The addition of the heavenly gods and (later) of the 
three inferior kinds of living creatures is to complete the resemblance 
of the copy to its model (92c). 

First, however, it must be explained that all these living creatures, 
even the heavenly gods themselves, are endowed with temporal life 
that moves in time and lasts throughout time, but is not the 
eternal unchanging duration (aly) proper 
concept of duratio change, as the at 


was first formulated by Parmenides. Plato echoes his words about 


the One Being: ‘ It neve nor ever wi ince it is now all. 
atonce'(frag.8,5). The ‘indivisible ' being of Plato's intelligible 
"world demands a duration that ‘abides (rests) in unity’. Time. 
is essentially divided into the three ‘ forms’, past, present, future ; 
and it ‘ moves according to number ’, being measured by a plurality 
of recurrent ‘ parts ’, the periods called day, month, year. Nothing 
that we can call Time can exist without these units of measurement ; 
and these again cannot exist without the regular revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, the motions of the celestial clock. Time, accord- 
ingly, is said to ‘come into being together with the Heaven’, in 
the sense that neither can exist without the other. 
Plato's treatment of Time presents an important contrast to his 
treatment of Space. We are apt to speak of Becoming as going on 
"jn time and space’, as if these two conditions were on the same 
footing. Plato does not so regard them. Time is here included 
i -among the creatures of the divine intelligence which orders the 
world. 1t is a feature of that order, not a pre-existing framework. 


Space, on the other hand, is introduced in the second part of the 
logue, under the heading of “what happens of Necessity’. The 
Receptacle of Becoming is there brought into account, as a third 
factor (besides Being and Becoming) which has hitherto been 
ignored (485). 
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necessary condition antecedent to S es operations. ime is not 
& given frame ; it is produced” by the celestial revolutions (38E), — 
Which are Meca ver the work of the Demiurge. It is true that the 
existence of Space is implied throughout all this description of the 
world's soul and body; but its existence is due to Necessity, 
not to Reason. Space is a condition without which Reason could 
not produce the visible order. Time is a feature of that order, 
inherent in its rational structure 
Plato’s view of Time as inseparable from periodic motion is no 
novelty, but a tradition running throughout the whole of Greek 
thought, which always associated Time with circular movement. 
Reviewing popular and philosophic conceptions of Time in connec- 
tion with his own doctrine, Aristotle remarks that regular circular 
locomotion, being most easily counted, provides the best unit of 
measurement. “ Neither alteration nor increase nor coming into 
being can be regular, but locomotion can be. This is why Time is 
thought to be the movement of the sphere :* it is because the other 
kinds of change are measured by locomotion and Time by this 
(circular) movement. This also explains the common saying that 
nen affairs form. a. cate, and that there is a cycle of all other 
ings ave a natural movement and come into being and pass 
away. This is because all these things are discriminated by Time 


for even Time itself is thought of as a sort 
again, 


being foi cyclé is to say that there is a circle of Time, which 
means that it is measured by the circular movement’ (Phys. i 
2230, 13 ff.). EUR 
How came it that Time was conceived, not as a straight line, but 
as a circle? Time is more abstract, unsubstantial, phantom-like, 
than Space. What fills Space is body that we can see and handle ; 


what fills Tie is movement, and above all the movement of life : 
the very word aldy mea s both ' time ’ and ‘life’. And, as Aristotle 
says, there is a. cycle of all things that have a natural movement 
and come into being and pass away. The four elements of his 
system have a natural movement in the dimensions of Space ; but 


they endure for ever, and their motion is straight. But life, that 
comes into being and passes away, in the cycle of Time, the 
—M— 


3 At the outset (218b, 1) it has been mentioned that some (Plato, according 

to Eudemus and Theophrastus) had identified Time with the movement of 

the universe; others (Pythagoreans, Diels, Vors. 458, 33) actually with the 

heavenly sphere itself, ' because all things are in Time and also in the sphere '. 

Aristotle speaks of this second view as too archaic and naive for discussion, 
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wheel of becoming—birth, growth, maturity, decay, death, and 
rebirth. These words at once suggest the origin of the circular 
fes of Time, It is borrowed from the revolving 


thus describes the year, Eniautos : 


“He is round to look at, and he revolves in a circle, containing 
all things in himself ; and as he runs round the whole earth he 
brings us men to birth. His name is Eniautos ; and being round 
he has neither end nor beginning, and will never cease wheeling 
his body round all day and every day ' (frag. r, Meineke). 


The year, says Hermippus, ‘contains all things in himself’ (v 
abr@). There is an allusion to the derivation of Eniautos from £v 
_éavt@, which we also find in Plato's Cratylus. Socrates there 
"explains the two words for ‘ year '—eniaitos and etos—as significant 
when taken together: they express that which seeks within. itself 
(tò &v avr) èráčov) and brings forth into the light all things, in 
turn, that are born and come into being.* 

In Empedocles' system the old seasonal ‘ powers ' of summer and 
winter—the hot, the cold, the moist, the dry—are erected into 
elements by identification with fire, air, water, and earth. These 
four ' prevail in turn as the circle of Time comes round ’,? just as 
earlier they had prevailed in turn as the seasons came round in the 
circle of the year. Like Empedocles, Plato speaks here of Time 

‘revolving ' according to number.” Proclus remarks on this that 
Time revolves as the first among things that are moved; by its 
revolution all things are brought round in a circle. He says ex- 
plicitly that the advance of Time is not like a single straight line 
of unlimited extent in both directions, but limited and circum- 

.Scribed.! He understands Plato's phrase ' throughout all time’ 
(365) as meaning the Great Year, the ‘ single period of the whole ’, 
which embraces all the periods of the planets and contains all 
Time, ‘for this period has as its measure the entire extent and 
evolution of Time, than which there can be no greater extent, save 

1Cf. Plut, def. orac. 12, 416A, émavrós dpyjw ev adr@ xal revri» dpoô 
m bera di $epovew dpas yf 82 die. vepiyaw. LYUS de niens. ii, 4, cnavzis 
mapa Tò dv davr@ xweioDa, abróv + kúrdos yáp darw e$! davròv eloúpevos, Ps.- 
Hippoc. s. €88. 16. Soph. Aj. 646, drav0' 5 paxpós xdvaplOunros xpdvos duet v^ 
da xal davévra xpéererai. 

3 Vors. 21B, 17, 29, èv 8¢ pépa xparíovat mepimdouévoro xpóvow, The same 
line recurs 26B, 1, with igo for ypóvouo. 

2 384, xpóvov . . . war! dpud» kuclowpivo. 

iii, 29, dpud re xal mepiyeypappém.. Contrast Locke (Essay, 
ch. 15, 8 11): ‘duration is but as it were the length o of one straight 
line, extended in infiniti’. Tt is interesting that Locke (in ch. 14) requires 
^a long argument to dissociate Time from the celestial revolutions. 
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by its recurring again and again ; for it is in that way that Time 
is unlimited’ (ii, 289). ‘ The motion of Time j joins “the end to the 
beginning, and this an infinite number of times’ (iii, 30%). 


38c-39E. The Planets as instruments of Time 


Before proceeding to the creation of all the everlasting heavenly 
gods who are to be enshrined in the system of revolutions already 
prepared, Plato takes first those among their number, namely the 
Planets, whose special utility to mankind lies in their marking off 
the periods of time and so teaching men to count and calculate. 
He remarks later (474) that the observation of these regular periods 
led to the discovery of number, to all inquiry into nature, and to 
philosophy itself. 


38c. In virtue, then, of this plan and intent of the god for the 
birth of Time, in order that. Time might be brought into 
being, Sun and Moon and ae other stars— wanderers’, as 
“they àre calle to défiie and. preserye. the 
numbers of Time. Having at a body for each of them, 
~he god set them in the circuits in which the revolution of 
the Different was moving !—in seven circuits seven bodies : 
the Moon in the circle nearest the Earth; the Sun in the 
second above the Earth ; the Morning Star (Venus) and the 
one called sacred to Hermes (Mercury) in circles ? revolving 
so as, in point of speed, to run their race with the Sun, but 
possessing the power contrary to his; whereby the Sun and 
the star of Hermes and the Morning Star alike overtake and 
are overtaken by one another. As for the remainder,” where 


1 As Pr, (iii, 59%) remarks, the revolution (repíoBos) of the Different is still 
spoken of as a single movement of the soul as à whole, going on in all the 
seven circuits (mepwpopat) among which it ig distributed. mepjopá means 
primarily the circular motion, rather than the circular track ; cf. circuitus. 

ads [rà] rdyee niv lodSpopov Mw xóxňov vras, Burnet. ‘Venus and 
Mercury are put into circles which have the same period as the sun, but not 
into one and the same circle. The construction is els (xdklous) lóvras laóðpopov 
dq xékdov, «ékdov being an accusative of the internal object after ióvras' 
(Tr). A.-H. followed Stallbaum in accepting rods, which appears as a 
correction in Y and yields the same sense as the omission of zóv. The reading 
rév isasold as Albinus, Didasc. xiv, pwopdpoy 52 xal ràv lepòv ‘Epyod deysuevoy 
dorépa els riv laora uiv jp xóxňov lóvra (sic), rovrov à dgeordra. It is 
possible that those who read rà» understood Plato to have held Hera- 
cleides' theory that Venus and Mercury revolve as satellites round the Sun. 
‘There would then be only one main circle for all three, the Sun's. But Plato 
certainly did not hold this, See Heath, Aristarchus, pp. 255 ff. 

3 The three outer planets, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 'Enshrined ' rather over- 
translates íbpócaro, but the planets are gods and (8pJcofa 6cóv means 
“setting up (a statue of) a god’ for cult purposes. 
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gone round his own circle. The periods of the rest have not 
been observed by men, save for a few; and men have no 
names for them, nor do they measure one against another by 
numerical reckoning. They barely know that the wanderings 
of these others are time at all, bewildering as they are in 
number and of surprisingly intricate pattern. None the less 
it is possible to grasp that the perfect number of time fulfils 
the perfect year at the moment when the relative speeds of 
all the eight revolutions have accomplished their courses 
together and reached their consummation, as measured by 
the circle of the Same and uniformly moving. 
In this way, then, and for these ends were brought into 
being all those stars that have turnings 1 on their journey 
+ through the Heaven; in order that this world may be as 
. like as possible to the perfect and intelligible Living Creature, 
in respect of imitating its ever-enduring nature. 


Men have no names like ‘month’, ‘year’, for the periods of 
planets other than the Moon and Sun. These two are the most 
conspicuous and they both proceed uniformly on their course. 
The five remaining planets exhibit apparent irregularities, some of 
Which have been mentioned. The complete analysis of their com- 
posite motion involves factors additional to the two great motions 
of the World-Soul. The result isa ' bewildering’ (dunydv, not 
“incalculable ') number of motions of surprisingly intricate pattern. 
Plato must have been acquainted with the system of Eudoxus, 
which required for each of these five planets not less than four 
spheres revolving on different axes, in order to reduce their apparent 
irregularity to a compound of circular motions. Three spheres each 
were enough for the Sun and Moon. The total of twenty-seven 
spheres would certainly make a pattern whose intricacy would 
bewilder a layman. Plato does not commit himself to Eudoxus' 
system, which may have been recognised at the time as only giving 
an approximate picture, and was soon to be still further complicated 
by Callippus and Aristotle. If the ‘contrary power’ of the five 
planets has been rightly explained above as causing variations in 
speed without change of track, Plato's own system is different, 
and an armillary sphere representing the planetary movements, 
if it were not required to work mechanically, would be of much 
simpler construction. 

Though the readers of the Timaeus would be bewildered by these 
complications, ‘none the less it is possible to grasp’ the notion of 


1 ponai. The Sun, for instance, ‘turns back’ at the top of its spiral 
when it touches the tropic of Cancer at midsummer. 
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a Great Year, completed when all the heavenly bodies come back 
to the same relative positions. This notion was an ancient one, 
going back to the earliest attempts to arrive at a period of years 
which would coincide with a number of complete months. Plato 
extends it to include the periods of the remaining planets. He 
gives no estimate of its length.! There is, as Taylor remarks, no 
suggestion that the end of the period is marked by any’ cosmic 
cataclysm. Such a catastrophe is, in fact, out of the question. 
The hands of a perfect clock would regain at every moment the 
position at which they were twelve hours before. Since the celestial 
clock was never set going at any moment of time, there was never 
any original position to serve as starting-point.? The period, what- 
ever it may be, is beginning and ending at every moment of time. 
This perpetual recurrence, as the concluding sentence remarks, is 
the nearest approach that the visible world can make to the eternal 
duration of the unchanging model. Tf the language of our passage 
suggests a period beginning at some one date and ending at another, 
that is only because the myth speaks as if Time and its instruments 
had been created at some moment which would mark the beginning 
of such a period. 


39E-40B. The four kinds of living creature. The heavenly gods 
So far, the planets are the only living creatures, within the 
universal frame, whose creation has been described. Among the 
everlasting gods who were to take up their positions in that frame, 
the planets were singled out because they are, in a special way, 
the “instruments of Time’; and Plato wished first to define Time 
in order to contrast the temporal existence of even the everlasting 
gods with the unchanging duration of the eternal model. Time 
cannot exist without the clock. Plato, accordingly, had to antici- 
pate the creation of the heavenly gods by mentioning the planets. 
He now repeats the statement (37c, 38D) that the Demiurge designed 
to make his image as like as possible to the model. This is to be 
done by making all the four chief families of living creature, corre- 
sponding to the four regions of fire, air, water, and earth, 


39E. Now so far, up to the birth of Time, the world had been 
made in other respects in the likeness of its pattern ; but it 
was still unlike in that it did not yet contain all living 
creatures brought into being within it. So he set about 
accomplishing this remainder of his work, making the copy 
after the nature of the model. He thought that this world 
must possess all the different forms that intelligence discerns 
contained in the Living Creature that truly is. And there 
? See Tr., pp. 217 ff. Heath, Aristarchus 172. ®So Macrob. Somn. Scip. IE. xi. 13. 
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39E. arefour] one, the heavenly race of gods ; second, winged 
40 things whose path is in the air; third, all that dwell$ in the 


.water; and fourth, all that goes on foot on the dry land. 


The Demiurge himself, however, makes only the living creatures 
of the first class, the gods within the heaven. These are the fixed 
stars, the planets, and Earth. Since the planets and some of their 
motions have already been mentioned, the following sentences 
refer specially to the fixed stars. But the planets are brought in 
at the end of the paragraph. 


40. The form of the divine kind he made for the most part of 
fire, that it might be most bright and fair to see ; and after 
the likeness of the universe he gave them well-rounded ? 
shape, and set them in the intelligence of the supreme to 
keep company with it, distributing them all round the heaven, 
to be in very truth an adornment (cosmos) for it, embroidered 
over the whole. And he assigned to each two motions: one 
uniform in the same place, as each always thinks the same 
thoughts about the same things ; the other a forward motion, 
as each is subjected to the revolution of the Same and uniform. 
But in respect of the other five motions he made each motion- 
less and still, in order that each might be as perfect as possible. 

For this reason came into being all the unwandering stars, 
living beings divine and everlasting, which abide for ever 
revolving uniformly upon themselves ; while those stars that 
having turnings and in that sense ? ‘ wander ' came to be in 
the manner already described. 


The stars have spherical bodies, mostly composed of fire, but 
containing some portions of the other primary bodies. Without 
earth, as Proclus says, they would not be ' solid ' masses resistant 
to touch; and the other two primary bodies are the ‘means’ 
which hold fire and earth together (318). Their composition is 
similarly described in the Epinomis (981D) in a passage which 
refers to all the heavenly bodies. There is no reason to doubt that 
the statement here applies to the planets, as Proclus held. 

“The intelligence of the supreme’, in which the stars are set, 
is a short expression for the revolution of the Same, that rational 


1 At Rep. 508 the heavenly bodies are called ' the gods in the heaven’ 
(räv ev odpavi Bð). 

? etxuxdov for ‘spherical’ is reminiscent of Parmenides 8, 43, edxéxdov 
opalpys, quoted by Plato at Soph. 2445. 

3roaírp. But only in that sense. They are not really ‘ wanderers’, 
but keep to their regular paths, though they ‘turn’ back at the limits of 
their spiral tracks. 
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motion of the World-Soul which was described (36c) as having the 
supremacy over the interior motion and in fact affects the whole 
universe. The circle symbolising the plane of that motion is the 
equatorial circle of the sphere, over the whole of whose surface the 
stars are scattered. All the fixed stars move together in the daily 
revolution, as if they were set in a solid sphere. But there is no 
material sphere; the stars move freely, though they keep their 
relative positions. The rotation of the heaven thus becomes for 
each individual star an imparted motion of translation: the star 
moves ‘ forward ' along its circular track parallel to the equator. 
Every star has also, we are now told, a second motion, rotation on 
its own axis. The reason is that ‘each always thinks the same 
thoughts about the same things’. Here, for the first time in the 
Timaeus, it is explained why axial rotation is regarded as ‘ that 
one of the seven motions which above all belongs to reason and 
intelligence ’ (344). 

Every star has its own intelligent soul, ‘ and accordingly its own 
proper motion ; for the soul is the source of motion ' (Pr. iii, 19). 
The same is true of the planets, as Proclus remarks. They also 
must have axial rotation; and, in fact, the Moon is the only 
heavenly body whose rotation could actually be observed. She 
must rotate on her axis in order to keep the same face always 
towards the Earth. This is a consequence of the free movement 
of stars and planets. If they were set rigidly in material spheres or 
rings which carried them round, they would, of course, all have the 
same face always turned towards the Earth, but it would be possible 
to deny (as Aristotle does) that they have an independent motion of 
rotation. Since Plato's circles symbolise movements only and are 
not material rings, he recognises this rotation as an independent 
proper movement, due to the individual soul of star or planet. 

The last sentence is intended to convey that the statements 
about the composition and proper movements of the heavenly gods 
cover the planets, which are, just as much as the ‘ unwandering 
stars', divine and everlasting living beings, and must have the 
movement proper to their intelligent souls.? Earlier the planets 
were treated merely as the instruments of Time, and the periodic 
motions relevant to this function were alone described. Their 
axial rotation was not there relevant ; we are to understand that 
it is added here, as the movement of intelligence, which they possess 
equally with the fixed stars. 


1 Cf. 478, 7, ‘ the circuits of intelligence (rod voi) in the heaven’. 

* So also Albinus, Didasc. xiv, ‘ All these (stars and planets) are intelligent 
living beings and gods and spherical in shape. The Laws and Epinomis 
leave no doubt on this point. 
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actually gives Aristotle's books On the Pythagoreans as his authority 
for ' Tower of Zeus' as applied to the fire in the centre of the 
Earth, I see no reason to doubt that he took the whole account of 
both forms of the doctrine from the same source. In the de caelo 
itself Aristotle mentions the Pythagoreans who hold that the 
centre, as the most important part of the world, needs to be 
guarded by a fire called the Guardhouse of Zeus, immediately 
after those ‘ others" who think that the most honourable element 
Should hold the most honourable place, and that there should 
consequently be fire at the centre as well as at the circumference 
of the sphere. 

If we put all this together, it is a reasonable conclusion that those 
‘others’ did not hold the planetary theory (as indeed Aristotle 
implies), but were quite content with the perhaps older doctrine 
of a fire in the heart of a central Earth. | If the ‘ others’ are Plato 
and Speusippus, the repentance of the elderly Plato may be traced 
back to some remark of his, which Theophrastus had heard of, to 
the effect that in the Timaeus he had wrongly spoken as if the 
element, earth, had its proper place in the centre, and the element, 
fire, were naturally situated at the circumference, He had, indeed, 
recognised the presence of fire and of the other primary bodies 
inside the Earth, both in the Timaeus and in the Phaedo, where the 
central Earth contains rivers of fire, air, and water ; but he ought 
to have acknowledged that fire, as the most honourable element, 
was not merely entrapped in the Earth but had its rightful place 
at the core of the Earth and of the universe. The last sentence of 
the Critias describes Zeus as summoning all the gods ‘ to their most 
honourable habitation (riuwrdryy otxnow) which stands at the 
midst of the universe and surveys all that has part in becoming,’ 
This is, of course, mythical language; it recalls the procession of 
the gods in the Phaedrus, where ‘ Hestia alone stays in the house 
of the gods’, If Hestia there is the Earth, the name at least sug- 
gests that Earth is the central hearth of the world. The Politicus 
myth (272E) leaves doubtful the, situation of that ‘place of out- 
look’ (regu), to which the Governor of the universe retires 
when he abandons control. But all these passages suggest that 
Plato was familiar with that ‘Tower of Zeus’ which the more 


1 See Ar. frag. 204R. 

? Proclus (who assumes as a matter of course that Plato's Earth is at the 
centre) mentions that ' the Pythagoreans called the centre of the universe 
Zavis mópyov, chs önjuoupyırñs dpovpás. ev exelvy reraypévis ', and says that this 
Tower of Zeus is inside the Earth (iii, 1414, 143). In the context he refers 
to the Phaedo as authority for the Earth containing all the elements—rivers 
of fire, water, and air—and so being a sort of microcosm. 
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genuine Pythagoreans identified with the fire at the centre of the 
Earth.* 

What is certain is that Theophrastus' statement is, in any case 
perfectly consistent with the repentant Plato's recognising a fire 
properly situated at the centre of the Earth. It provides no ground 
for rejecting Aristotle's plain assertion that the Earth in the 
Timaeus is not a planet but situated at the centre. In the history 
of astronomy the planetary theory was an aberration, confined, 
according to Aristotle, to a section of the Italian philosophers who 
called themselves Pythagoreans, in the early fourth century. As 
he remarks, they were not trying to account for observed facts, 
but constructing a system to fit preconceived notions. They did 
not stick at inventing two non-existent bodies which could never 
be observed without visiting the antipodes—the Central Fire and 
the Counter-earth—in order to give fire the most honourable 
position and to raise the number of circles to the sacred number 
ten. Plato, we know, had set his own school the task of working 
out a scheme which should best account for the observed facts ; 
and Eudoxus, among others, took up the challenge. Plato's 
attitude towards astronomy had become.more. scientific. since. 
“Republic, which recommends the student to dispense with the starry 

heavens. cannot believe that in his old age he repented of this. 
"attitude and adopted a system which had no future.among.serious- 


1 Hilda Richardson (loc. cit.) developes further the connection between 
the módos 8d mavrds verapévos of Tim. 40c, the & mavrós roô oùpavoð Kal yûs das 
«004, olov klova of Rep. 6168, and the World-Soul of Tim. 345, yl» els và péoov 
ajro0 Gels Bà mavrós re črewev. She suggests that ' the epithet Zyvds zupyés for 
the central fire, for which we have the excellent evidence of Aristotle (frag. 204) 
has some connection with the pillar of the sky-god. At any rate, both this 
epithet and those which correspond to it, such as 4is dvAaef (Ar., de caelo 
293b, 2), duds Opdvos (Simplic.), and Aids olxos (Act. ii, 7, 7, Philolaus) point 
to connections of the central fire with the sky-god as well as the earth; and 
these connections lend some support to the theory that the central fire may 
have been regarded as flaming upwards and outwards from the earth and 
may have eventually come to be shaped into the form of a cosmic axis.’ 

? So little foundation is there for Frank's assertion (Plato u. d. sog. Pyth. 207) 
that Theophrastus explicitly attributes the planetary theory to Plato in his 
old age, and that this remained the system of the Academy after his death; 
‘fast alle unmittelbaren Schüler Platos haben es gelehrt, Speusipp (Fr. 4r 
Lang) ebenso wie Philippus von Opus (V.S. 458, 36) und Heraklides vom 
Pontus (Fr. 49-59 Vos). Let us look at the evidence adduced, Speusippus, 
frag. 41, reads: lj yàp of mepl rûs OÀms ovalas Myovres donep Lresournos 
onandy 71 78 rijuov rove? 76 mepi ijv 700 pdoov ydipav, 'rà 8° dxpa xal dxarépwðevt. 
V.S. 458, 36 (Aet. ii, 29, 4) says that ‘ certain ' Pythagorean, xarà ri» 'Apioro- 
rédaov loroplay Kal ry PAlmnov ro 'Onovvrlov éndpaaw account for eclipses by 
the Counter-earth, Heraclides, as Heath (Arist. of Samos 275fi.) has proved, did 
not anticipate Copernicus ; there is clear and detailed testimony that he held. 
that the Earth rotates at the centre, while the heavens stand still, 
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the Living Creature that truly is’ (39k). These are neither gods 
nor everlasting, but subject to birth, change, and death, in the 
inferior regions of air, water, and earth. The making of them is, 
accordingly, now to be delegated to the created gods, whose handi- 
work will not be indissoluble, like that of the Demiurge himself. 
Before proceeding to this next stage, Plato finds it necessary to 
make some mention qnem anthropomorphic godsjof traditional 
religion. Le rn > 


4op, As concerning the other divinities, to know and to declare 
their generation is too high a task for us; we must trust 
those who have declared it in former times: being, as they 
said, descendants of gods, they must, no doubt, have had 
certain knowledge of their own ancestors, We cannot, then, 
mistrust the children of gods, though they speak without 
probable or necessary proofs; when they profess to report 


their family history, we must follow established. usage and 
"accept What they say. Let us, then, take on their word this 

count of the generation of these gods. As children of 
Earth and Heaven were born Oceanus and Tethys; and of 
these Phorkys and Cronos and Rhea and all their company ; 
and of Cronos and Rhea, Zeus and Hera and all their brothers 
and sisters whose names we know; and of these yet other 
offspring. 


Plato has given his own ' likely account ' of the creation of the 
celestial gods. The authors of the theogonies attributed to Orpheus, 
Musaeus, and other descendants of the Olympian gods, had professed 
to speak with knowledge, but had not given even probable, much 
less necessary, proofs of their assertions.! In an earlier dialogue 
Plato had not hesitated to make Socrates echo the famous saying 
of Protagoras in the remark : ‘ We kno i r ods- 

neit] minu the gods themselves nor about th hey may 
‘call one another by" (Crat. 400D). Tf Protagoras had scandalised 
“the Contemporaries of Pericles, the Athenians of fifty years later, 
who had assimilated the plays of Euripides, were perhaps no longer 
to be shocked. But Plato stops short at the agnostic position 
which may well have been taken up by Socrates himself; he does 
not flatly deny that the traditional gods exist. In the Phaedrus 


again (246c) Socrates says that to speak of an ‘immortal living _ 


creature ', compact of soul and body, has no ground in any principle 
of reason. ' We have never seen a god or adequately conceived 


1 The Theogonies are again dismissed at Laws 886c as hard to censure 
because of their antiquity, but certainly false and unhelpful with respect to 
the honour due to parents. The same view is expressed at Epin. 988c. 
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one, but we imagine (wAdértouev) him asa kind of immortal living 
creature possessing both a soul and a body combined in a unity 
which is to last for ever.’* This does not apply to the celestial / 
„gods of the Timaeus, whom we can see; it means that we have ' 
no evidence in reasoning or in perception for the existence of gods 
in human form. But if we reject the human form and the mythical 
genealogies, it does not follow that we must deny altogether any 
invisible beings answering to the divinities of recognised belief. 
The Epinomis (984p), like the Timaeus, lays emphasis on the 
divinity of y of the visible celestial gods ; but it adds invisible spirits 
in the air and spirits sometimes visible in water, so that the heaven 
may be completely filled with living beings. Mankind has come 
into touch with these real beings, perhaps in visions, dreams, 
prophecies, or clairvoyance at the hour of death ; and hence have 
arisen beliefs in individuals and in States and widespread forms of 
worship. No wise lawgiver will wish to-innovate here or ‘turn 
away his own State to a form of piety which has no certainty; he 
will not prevent men from obeying traditional laws about sacrifices, 
seeing that he has no knowledge at all about them, as in fact it is 
not possible for our mortal nature to have knowledge about such 
‘matters’, He ought, however, £0 insist on the worship of the 
"visible gods as well. The attitude towards the traditional gods is 
still that of an agnostic, not of an atheist. There is no reason to 
question its sincerity or to suggest that Plato is hedging in order 
to escape a criminal charge of impiety. The irony in our passage 
is aimed, not at the pious beliefs of the common man, but at the 
pretensions of ‘ theologians ’ to know the family history of anthropo- 
morphic deities.* 


41A-D. The address to the gods 


The speech in which the Demiurge now delegates the task of 
making inferior living creatures, is addressed to all the visible gods 
as well as to those invisible powers which reveal themselves, in so 
far as they will, and thereby occasion the current beliefs in the 
deities of tradition. 


41A. Be that as it may, when all the gods had come to birth— 
, both all that revolye before our eyes and all that reveal 
themselves in.so far as they will—the author of this universe 
addressed them in these words : 
" 


1 Cf. Laws 904A dwdAeÜpov 88 Sv yevópevov, dA obi aldiwov, uy». xai oôpa, 
aBémep of xarà vópov dvres Bot. 

? Cf. the judicious remarks of Mr. W. K. C. Guthrie in his excellent book, 
Orpheus and Greek Religion (1935), p. 240. 
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4IA. — 'Gods,' of gods whereof I am the maker and of works the 
father, those which are my own handiwork are indissoluble, 

save with my consent. Now, although whatsoever bond 2 

. has been fastened may be unloosed, yet only an evil will 
could consent to dissolve what has been well fitted together 


es wherewith you were bound together when you came 
to be. 

‘Now, therefore, take heed to this that I declare to you. 
There are yet left mortal creatures of three kinds that have 
not been brought into being. If these be not born, the 

“Heaven will be imperfect ; for it will not contain all the 
kinds of living being, as it must if it is to be perfect and 
complete. But if I myself gave them.birth and life, they 
would be e meg order, then, that mortal things 

All may be truly all, turn ac 
your own nature to the making of living creatures, imitating 
my power in generating you. In so far as it is fitting that 
something in them should share the name of the immortals, 

“being called divine and ruling over those among them who 
at any time are willing to follow after righteousness and after 


receive them back again.’ 


If the slight correction I have proposed in the first sentence of 
this address be accepted, the sense is satisfactory. ‘ Gods and works 
whereof I am father and maker ' means the whole universe, of which 
the Demiurge has been called maker and father at 28c and just 
above (41A). Among all these creatures, those which have so far 
been described—the body and soul of the living world and the 
heavenly gods—are ‘my own handiwork’; and these, we are now 
told, are indissoluble save with their maker's consent. That con- 
sent, it is added, will never in fact be given; hence the created 


, ` Reading beol, Bed dv di Sypuoupyàs manip 1° pyaw rà (for å) &' du00 yevipeva 
Gora dpo ye uj) dÜdovros.. This conjecture and other interpretations are 
discussed in the Appendix (p. 367). 

? The ' living bonds ' connecting the souls and bodies of the celestial gods, 
mentioned at 385. 
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gods are everlasting and can never die. But the world, as a 
living creature that must embrace all kinds of lesser living creatures, 
is not yet complete. The mortal kinds must now be added, and 
since they are to die, they must be made indirectly through the 
agency of the created gods. The Demiurge himself will supply only 
the immortal element of the human soul. 

This delegation of the rest of the work to the celestial gods may 
perhaps be connected with the notion that the-heavenly bodies, 
especially the Sun, are active in generating life on the Earth. The 
male, says Aristotle, is that which generates in another, the female 
that which generates in itself ; hence in the universe also men call 
the Earth female and mother, and speak of the Heaven and the 
Sun or some other such thing as begetters and fathers? (de gen. 
anim. 716a, 14). In the Republic vi the Sun is singled out among 
the heavenly gods as 'the offspring of the Good which most 
resembles his parent’, He is the cause of the birth, growth, and 
nourishment of things in the visible world (509B). Aristotle 
elaborates the doctrine that the cause of coming to be and passing 
away is not the revolution of the First Heaven, but the annual 
movement of the Sun in the ecliptic or zodiac circle. This motion 
of ' the generator ' is a compound of two motions. It includes the 
motion imparted by the revolution of the First Heaven (Plato's 
motion of the Same): this secures that coming. tobe shall be 

erpetual, The other motion in the reverse sense along the ecliptic, 

y causing the Sum to approach an any provided 
that generation shall alternate with decay, birth with death. If 
we were right in supposing that the annual motion of the Sun 
actually is the motion of the Different, unmodified in the Sun’s 
case and variously retarded or accelerated by the other planets, 
Aristotle’s explanation fits Plato’s scheme. The activity of the 
created gods in making perishable things can be associated with the 
combined motions of the fixed stars (the Same) and of the planets 
(the Different). 

The only mortal creatures whose making will be described in 


detail are human beings. qnacos task was at the-outaat defined 
as ‘ endi ith the birth of mankind '. Even the plants on which 


“man is to feed are not mentioned till far on at 77^. The lower 
animals are dealt with very briefly at the end (91D) and treated 


1 The Epinomis 982A says that ' opinion * must assign to the stars one of 
two destinies: either they are wholly indestructible and divine by all 
necessity, or each has a length of life sufficient to him and of such duration 
that no longer span could ever be required. 

? Cf. Soph., frag. 752P, "HA . . . «bv ol» oogol Myovor yemirl» Ücóv «xal» 
maripa mávrum, 
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only as degraded forms suitable for the reincarnation of men who 
have lived unwisely. The physical differences between men and 
women are postponed to the same context (go: ff.), because they 
are irrelevant to the whole account of our common human nature 
which fills most of the remaining discourse. Plato does not mean 
that men ever existed without women and the lower animals. 


41D-42D. The composition of human souls. The Laws of Destiny 

The Demiurge next fulfils his promise to fashion with his own 
hands the immortal part of the individual souls which are to be 
incarnated first in human form. They are composed of what was 
left of the original ingredients used to compound the World-Soul, 
namely the intermediate kinds of Existence, Sameness, and 
Difference (354).2 — T 


41D. Having said this, he turned * once more to the same mixing 
bowl wherein he had mixed and blended the soul of the 
uniyerse, and poured into it what was left of the former 
ingredients, blending them this time 3 in somewhat the same 
way, only no longer so pure as before, but second or third in 
degree of purity. And when he had compounded the whole, 
he divided it into souls equal in number with the stars, and 
E. distributed them, each soul to its several star, 


The human soul, no less than the World-Soul, must be so composed 
as to be like the objects it is to know, and it must possess the 
faculties of intelligence and knowledge, opinion and belief (37A-c). 
It is assumed later (43D), though not mentioned here, that its 
substance is divided into the ratios of the same harmonia, and 
given the motions of the Same and the Different. Human souls S 


à So Pr. here (iii, 25419) : ‘Soul is a substance intermediate between the 
substance that has real Being and Becoming, being a compound of the inter- 
mediate kinds.’ Seam 

? Reading xal zd émb rév mpórepov <lòv or rperópevos> xparfpa. Anyone 
reading the words as they stand in the MSS, would expect zpendjevos or its 
equivalent to follow, not xareyeiro ; xarexeiro émi rév wparíjpa is not Greek 
for' poured into the bowl’. Cf. above rpéncoðe emi riy rv oww õnpuoupylav 
(410), Pr. evidently felt this (though he had our text), for he writes enéyra 
yàp rév Bnu0vpydv ebdds él rév parfjpa rpéme. (6 Myos). I conjectured «làv», 
but Professor Robertson points out to me that zpenéuevos has many letters in 
common with zpórepov and might easily disappear after it. 

? I suggest xaréya (cf. Ar., Plut. 1021, évéyeis) ré¢re> uloyaw. I can see no 
sufficient justification for the middle xarayeiofa, which is correctly used at 
Laws 6375, xarà ráv lparíav xaraxedpevor, ' letting it pour down over their gar- 
ments’, The active occurs at Rep. 398A, uópov xarà ris kedaMjs xarayéavres 
and Ar, Ach. 1127, karáye ot, wai, rola. For rére = ' now’, cf. 378, 2, 
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are inferior, because they can do wrong of their own wills, ‘Second 


or third in degree of purity, if it does not mean ‘second or even 
worse’, may refer to the superiority of man's soul over woman's 
A). 
E. souls are equal in number to the stars, among which they 
are distributed, one to each star. (The ‘sowing’ into the planets 
comes later) There is no reason to doubt the obvious meaning 
of these words: that there are just as many individual souls as 
there are stars, whose number must be finite. But in all this 


section of the dialogue the yeil of myth grows thicker again, and _ 
it is useless to discuss problems that would arise only if the state- 


41E. There mounting them as it were in chariots, he showed them 
the nature of the universe and declared to them the laws of 


2 Destiny! There would be appointed a first incarnation one $< ^ 


` “and the same for all, that none might suffer disadvantage at 
his hands; and they were to be sown into the instruments 
of time, each one into that which was meet for it, and to 
42. be born as the most god-fearing of living creatures; and 
human nature being twofold, the better sort was that which 
should Thereafter be called man ^ 
Whensoever, therefore, they should of necessity * have » 
been implanted in bodies, and of their bodies some part 
should always be coming in and some part passing out, 
there must needs be innate in them, first, sensation, the same 
for all, arising from violent impressions; second, desire 
blended with pleasure and pain, and besides these fear and 
B. anger and all the feelings that accompany these and all that 
“are of a contrary nature: and if they should 
«passions, they would live in righteousness ; 
mastered by them, in unrighteousness. 


1 vópovs rods eluapuévous. — Cf. Laws 9o4c (referring to the promotion and 
degradation of souls According to character): Whatever has soul contains in 
itself the cause of change and in changing moves from place to place according 
to the disposition and law of Destiny ' ( | rijs e s rá£w kal vópov). 

* A.-H. notes the recurrent references to[Necessity Jn this sentence Teg dvdyxys 
++. dvayaioy «fp... Bialwy mabnudraw, echoed in the parallel passage 
(69c, D) where the created gods, after the long intervening section on ‘ What 
happens of Necessity ', fashion the mortal soul: rà Omrdv, 8ewà xal dvayxata 
dv davrG mabńpara čyov . . . avyxepagdpevot vaóra dvaykalas . . . Šri pù máca Fy 
dváyey. All the feelings and emotions mentioned come under the term aesthesis 
in its widest sense (Theaet. 1568), and have bodily concomitants. Aesthesis 
in the narrower sense was not present in the World-Soul, whose body has no 
Organs of sense or nourishment and cannot be attacked by any ‘ strong 
powers ' from without (334-p). 
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And he who should live well for his due span of time 
should journey back to the habitation of his consort star 
and there live à happy and congenial life 1; but failing of 
this, he should shift at his second birth into a woman; 
and if in this condition he still did not cease from wickedness, 
then according to the character of his depravation, he should 
constantly be changed into some beast of a nature resembling 
the formation of that character, and should have ne t 
from the travail-of these changes, until letting the revolution. 
of the Same and uniform within himself draw into its train 2 
all that turmoil of fire and water and air and earth that had 
later grown about it, he should control its irrational turbulence 


by discourse of reason and return once more to the form of 
his first and best condition. — CERTOS 


The souls are set in the stars ' as it were in chariots ', an image 
intended to recall the procession of the gods in the Phaedrus, where 
the soul-chariots are taken round the outside of the heaven, and 


the charioteers are vouchsafed a vision of the realm of Forms.’ 


Here they are shown ‘ the nature of the universe’, Such knowledge 
of reality as they will acquire in earthly life will be gained by 
Recollection (A; They are also taught the laws of their 
own destiny, n the Myth of Er, between their incarna- 
tions, hear the discourse of Lachesis, daughter of Necessity. The 


chief lesson, here as there, is that the soul is responsible for any evil 
that it may suffer. Proclus reproduces the genuinely Socratic 
doctrine that moral evil is the only real evil : ‘neither disease nor 
poverty nor any other such thing is really an evil, but only wicked- 
ness of the soul, intemperance, cowardice, and vice in 

and we are responsible for bringing these upon ourselves ’ 


? In Pindar, Ol. ii, and Phaedrus, 249A, the soul which has kept pure for 
three lives finally escapes from the wheel of reincarnation. The present 
passage might mean this, or that the soul waits on its star before being 
reincarnated as man, So Pindar provides a paradise where good souls, 
between their incarnations, ' spend a life free from tears in the presence of 
gods high in honour’ (Ol. ii, 65). The hiatus cwj& éfor suggests that xal 
cw should be omitted with FY. Stob. Cf. note on 20A. 

"owemondpewos. The rational revolution in the human soul's movements 
is to establish its supremacy over the irrational motions, as the Same in the 
"World-Soul has supremacy (xpdros) over the circles of the Different (36c). 
Cf. 44^, where the revolutions assailed by sensations from without, which 
‘ draw in their train’ (owemondowyra:) the whole vessel of the soul, only seem 
to be in control (spare). Plut., Pl. Qu. 1003A, ére 80 4 Yuy) vod perédaße xal 
dpuovias, xal yevouév &ià ovppurlas čupav perafoMjs aleía yéyove rj UM) Kal 
xparíoaca rais aóríjs xunfocot ras dwers èneondoaro xal éméorpejer . . . The word 
npoogsivra recalls the comparison of the incarnate soul to the image of Glaucus 
encrusted with shells and seaweed (mpoomepuxéva, Rep. 611D). 
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In the Phaedrus (248D), it is a law of Adrasteia that no soul shall 
be implanted in the form of a beast ‘at its first birth”) So here 
all the souls are to start on their course in human form, the better 
as men, the worse as women. We need not understand that there 
were no women until the bad men of the first generation began to 
die and to be reincarnated in female form, but only that a bad 
man will be reborn as a woman, a bad woman presumably as a 
beast. In the Laws (721c) the Athenian says that ‘ the race of 
man is twin-born with all Time, which it accompanies and shall 
accompany all through,? being in thi immortal: by leaving 
children’s children and existing always one and thes same, B partakes 
of immortality by means of generation’. Since Time itself has no. 
beginning. Puer the human race müst have always existed. 

roclus? took this to be Plato's view. He appeals to Ldi/$ 6768, 
where the Athenian speaks of the unlimited length of time, in which 
* myriads upon myriads ' of States must have come into existence 
and perished, and no one could ascertain any date at which mankind 
began to live in cities. The world, says Proclus elsewhere (iii, 282), 
had no beginning in time. If it had had a beginning, then some 
soul would have been the first to descend to its incarnation. But 
since there was none, male and female must always exist, and all 
that is meant is that every soul that is at any time incarnated for 
the first time, is incarnated in male form. The soul, mankind, and 
the universe are all ‘ungenerated’ in the sense of having no 
beginning in time, though ‘ generated ’ in the sense of being in the 
realm of temporal becoming (i, 287; iii, 294). At Laws 7815, 


4 There is nothing in the text here to suggest that the first living creatures 
are ‘ without sex-differences, the differentiation of the sexes and the infra- 
human species coming about later by a kind of "' evolution by degeneration ' " 
(Tr. p.258). The latter statements are founded on gor ff. where Plato says 
that those who were born as men (not sexless creatures), if they lived ill, were 
reborn as women at their second-incarnation (as he says here, 42n). ' Also at 
that time they fashioned Eros,’ and the physiological apparatus of sex in both 
men and women is described. In our passage the first generation of men have 
dpus (42A, 7), an element in the mortal soul which the created gods proceed 
to make at 69c. There is nowhere in the Timaeus any mention of sexless 
creatures. As I have suggested, thephysical differences of the sexes “are 

“postponed to a sort of appendix at the end because all that will be said in the 
interval applies equally to men and women, 

2 This passage illustrates Norden's remark : Die Vorstellung, dass der ypóvos, 
als Begleiter des Menschen gedacht, mit ihm geboren wird und mit ihm áltert, 
ist in dem Hellenentum gelaüfig (Die Geburt des Kindes (1924), P. 44)- 

9 i, 288, el 80 det yévos early åvðpúmwv, xal và mâv dvayxañov diBiov Umdpyav, So 
Oc. Luc. iii argues that the main parts of the cosmos must always exist, 
including man: dvdyxn rà yévos Gv dvðpámuv díðov elvar. Diodorus i, 6, 3, 
remarks that those physicists who make the world ungenerated and imperish- 
able say that the human race has existed from all eternity. 
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however, Plato leaves open the alternatives that either the human 
race always has been and always will be, or it must have existed 
for an incalculable length of time. In any case, the details of the 
mythical story here are not to be taken literally. 


42v-E. Human souls sown in Earth and the planets 


After the journey in their star chariots, the immortal souls are 
next sown like seed in the planets and committed to the care of 
the created gods. Only the immortal element in the soul, as the 
immediate creation of the Demiurge, is indissoluble. The subordin- 
ate divinities must add the body and those mortal parts of the soul 
which temporary association with the body entails. 


42D. When he had delivered to them all these ordinances, to the 
end that he might be guiltless of the future wickedness of 
any one of them, he sow some in the Earth, some in 
the Moon, some in all the other instruments of time. After 
this sowing he left it to the newly made gods to mould mortal 
s, to fashion all that part of a human soul that there 
till need to add and all that these things entail, and 
to govern? and guide the mortal creature to the best of 
their powers, save in so far as it should be a cause of evil 
to itself. 


In the machinery of the myth, it is natural to suppose that the 
first generation of souls is sown on Earth, the rest await their turn, 
unembodied, on the planets.? The sowing of the immortal souls in 
the Earth and the planets, the instruments of Time, may symbolise 
that the soul possesses that intermediate kind of existence which 
partakes both of real being and of becoming. The soul is subject 
to Time and change; and her earthly life i$ spent in the region 
where the government of Reason is conditioned by Necessity. She 


1 The comma after dpyew should be omitted. A.-H. prints it, but rightly 
ignores it in his translation, 

? So Chalcidius, p. 241. I cannot see why this notion is ' foolish ’, as Tr. 
calls it (p. 259). Some of the ancients who thought the moon was composed 
of earth imagined that it might be inhabited (or at least habitable, as 
Anaxagoras said: olxjoas does not necessarily mean actually inhabited). 
Tr. produces no evidence that anyone regarded any other planet as habitable 
by men, except a statement by Chalcidius that Pythagoras believed that 
men exist on all the planets, though Plato does not. (At Pr. iii, 280, orowyeta 
does not mean ' planets’ but ' elements ', as elsewhere in the commentary.) 
Plato, who speaks of all the heavenly gods (including all the planets, as I have 
argued, p. 118) as mainly composed of fire, was not likely to think of men 
living on them. Did any ancient ever hold that men lived in the Sun? 
Cf. Guthrie, Orpheus and Gk. Relig., pp. 232, 247, note 10, for Anaxagoras 
and the Orphic belief in an inhabited Moon. 
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will be subject to the ‘ violent ’ assaults of the corporeal environ- 
ment. If she does not reduce to order the consequent turbulence 
in the bodily members, the fault will be her own, _Her will is free, 
to follow after righteousness and the created gods (Stay xal Viv 
EneoÓat, 41c), whose guidance is revealed to her eyes in the orderly 
revolutions of the heavens. — em 


42E-44D. The condition of the soul when newly incarnated 

How the gods established the mortal parts of the soul and framed 
the body it was to inhabit will be described in detail later, in the 
third section of the dialogue (69A ff.). The whole account, in the 
second section, of the structure and behaviour of the primary bodies 
and of the physical processes of sensation and perception will have 
intervened. For the present we are concerned only with the 
picture of the immortal principle of reason, made by the Demiurge 
himself, plunged for the first time into the turbulent tide of bodily 
sensation and nutrition. The mythical machinery of the soul 
circles is woven into an account of infant psychology with an 
imaginative power that few other writers could equal. The whole 
leads up to the central problem of human life, the establishment of 
rational control over the bodily nature. 

We are here approaching the stage at which the works of Reason 
will give place to ‘what happens of Necessity’. The ‘errant 
cause ’ begins to come into view, with factors in the economy of the 
visible world that are not the creatures of divine purpose but limit 
the conditions under which Reason must operate. The language 
hints at a certain analogy between the task of the human reason 
and the task of the Demiurge himself, who ‘ took over all that was 
visible, not at rest but in discordant and unordered motion, and 
brought it from disorder into order’ (304). But the World-Soul 
was not exposed to the invasion of violent affections from without, 
such as beset every new-born soul of man. 


42E. When he had made all these dispositions, he continued to 
abide by the wont of his own nature! ; and meanwhile his 
sons took heed to their father's ordinance and set about 
obeying it. Having received the immortal principle of a 
mortal creature, imitating their own maker, they borrowed 
from the world portions of fire and earth, water and air, on 
43. condition that these loans should be repaid, and cemented 


1 peve» is hard to render, The word does not mean rest or cessation of 
activity (contrast Gen. ii, x, karéravoe jj Jjudpa rfj {Bón darà mávraw rv čpyaw 
abro): 40B, the stars orpedépeva péva The meaning seems to be that the 
Demiurge left these further operations to the created gods, confining himself 
to his own proper activity. 
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44B. But when the current of growth and nutriment flows in 
less strongly, and the revolutions, taking advantage of the 
calm, once more go their own way and become yet more 
settled as time goes on, thenceforward the revolutions are 
corrected to the form that belongs to the several circles in 
their natural motion ; and giving their right names to what 
is different and to what is the same, they set their possessor 
in the way to become rational. And now if some right 
nurture lends help towards education, he becomes entirely 
whole and unblemished, having escaped the worst of maladies ; 
whereas if he be neglectful, he journeys through a life halt 
and maimed and comes back to Hades uninitiate and without 
understanding.? Vat 
These things, however, come to pass at a later stage. 
Our present subject must be treated in more detail ; and its 
preliminaries, concerning the generation of bodies, part by 
part, and concerning soul, and the reasons and forethought of 
the gods in producing them—of all this we must go on to tell, 
on the principle of holding fast to the most likely account. 


440-458. Structure of the human body : head and limbs 


The matter in hand, to which Timaeus now returns, is the 
implanting of souls in bodies possessed of sense-organs and of all 
the feelings and emotions that accompany sense (424). The first 
duty of the gods is to provide a residence for the immortal part of 
the soul, which they have just received from the hands of the 
Demiurge. We have not yet come to the addition of the two 
mortal parts of the soul (69c). So the body is here regarded as 
consisting of the head, which houses the immortal, rational part, 
and an apparatus of limbs to carry the head about, together with 
the organs of sight to direct its movements. 


44D. Copying the round shape of the universe, they confined the 
two divine revolutions in a spherical body—the head, as we 
now call it—which is the divinest part of us and lord over 
all the rest. To this the gods gave the whole body, when 
they had assembled it, for its service, perceiving that it 


1Cf.47c: the observation of the unperturbed revolutions of the heavens 
will lead to philosophy, and we shall learn ‘ to reproduce the perfectly unerring 
(dmAaveis) revolutions of the god (the Heaven) and reduce to settled order the 
wandering (mAavonévas) motions in ourselves’. Cf. gop, and 875, Bid 7popiie 
xal 8i emrpbeyudrav paðypáraw ve, 

2 Plato uses terms borrowed from Mystery ritual, A.-H. compares Phaedrus 
2506, Laus 759c (&\dxAnpos), and Dem., de cor. 259, &$vyov waxóv, ebpov dpewov. 
Cf. also Phaedrus 2488, dredjs ris Olas; Gorg. 469b, rods dwojrovs dpirjrows. 
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possessed all the motions that were to be.t Accordingly, 
that the head might not roll upon the ground with its heights 
and hollows of all sorts, and have no means to surmount 
the one or to climb out of the other, they gave it the body 
as a vehicle for ease of travel; that is why the body is 
elongated and grew four limbs that can be stretched out or 
bent, the god contriving thus for its travelling. Clinging 
and supporting itself with these limbs, it is able to make its 
way through every region, carrying at the top of us the 
habitation of the most divine and sacred part. Thus and 
for these reasons legs and arms grow upon us all.* And the 
gods, holding that the front is more honourable and fit to 
lead than the back, gave us movement for the most part in 
that direction. So man must needs have the front of the 
body distinguished and unlike the back ; so first they set 
the face on the globe of the head on that side and fixed in 
p. it organs for all the forethought of the soul, and appointed 
this, our natural front, to be the part having leadership. 


This description of the human body has the same oddly archaic 
character as that of the World's body at 334-344; but it is hard 
for a modern reader to gauge the effect. Many passages in Sir 
Thomas Browne strike us as ‘ quaint ’ or funny, that may not have 
seemed so to his contemporaries. The evidences of design in the 
human body were a serious matter to Plato, A more systematic 
account of the body's structure will be given in the third section 
ofthe dialogue. This paragraph is mainly intended to compare and 
contrast the human body and its motions with the body and 
motions of the universe. 


45B-464. The eyes and the mechanism of vision 


Plato singles out the sense of sight, first because it is useful for 
locomotion, and secondly because sight and hearing, which will 
presently be added, are the two senses which above all reveal the 


3 The bodies of the universe and of the created gods possessed only rotation 
and orbital revolution—the rational motions. Inferior creatures have all the 
six rectilinear motions proper to the primary bodies, portions of which are 
* assembled’ to compose their bodies. j ! A 

3 The six regions (rómo) of 438, answering to the six motions (34A) ‘up 
and down’, ' forward and: backward ', ' right and left', which the World's 
body has not. Ae eh 

3 mpooédv nümw. mücw is at least superfluous : why ' all ’—as if some of us 
might be expected to do without arms and legs? It is, accordingly, tempting 
to conjecture mpoomejóxaaw, which removes the very unusual construction 
of the singular zposéjv. Chalcidius ignores máow: addita est crurum quoque 
et brachiorum porrigibilis et flexuosa substantia; but his version is loose. 
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harmony of the world.! He begins with the bodily mechanism of 
vision, for the sake of leading up to the contrast between these 

secondary causes’ and the true reason or purpose, which is that 
man may learn number by seeing the heavenly bodies and so pass 
on through the sciences of number to all philosophy. 

The mechanism of vision involves three kinds of ‘ fire ' or light. 
(Several varieties of fire will be enumerated at 58c.) These are: 
(1) Daylight, a body of pure fire diffused in the air by the Sun. 
This (like (2)) is ‘ pure’, not admixed with other primary bodies. 
At 58c it is contrasted with flame (p4dé) as ‘ that which flows off 
from flame, and does not burn but gives light to the eyes’. (2) The 
visual current, a pure fire of the same kind as daylight, contained 
in the eye-ball and capable of issuing out in a stream directed 
towards the object seen. At 67D it appears that the visual current 
or ray is not composed of the very smallest grade of fire, (3) The 
colour of the extemal object, defined at 67c as ‘a flame (pide) 
streaming off from every body, having particles proportioned to 
those of the visual current, so as to yield sensation '. 

Plato begins by describing (1) Daylight. 


458. First of the organs they fabricated the eyes to brin 

“Tight; and fastened them "There Tor the reach which. Twill 

now describe. Such fire as has the property, not of burning, 

but of yielding a gentle light, they contrived should become 

the proper body of each day. For? the pure fire within 

us is akin to this, and they caused it to flow through the 

eyes, making the whole fabric of the eye-ball, and especially 

the central part (the pupil), smooth and close in texture,* 

C. so as to let nothing pass that is of coarser stuff, but only 


1 So Ar., Eudemus, frag. 47, 48, speaks of sight and heari 
and divine Senses, pies a ADM Sm end 
“The ofr Senses. or the sake of meré existence, these for well-being. 
Taking olxetov éxáorys udpas apa together (with Madvig and A--H.). 
Each day, as it follows night, has a ' body of its own’ (olkei»), consisting of 
sunlight diffused in the air, which ‘ withdraws’ at nightfall (455), following 
the sinking sun. This body actually is daylight, not ' similar’ to daylight 
or ‘ akin’ to it (as A.-H. renders). But olxetoy contains the suggestion that 
a‘ gentle ’ (juepo») light is naturally appropriate to day (dpa, a word which 
some modern authorities agree with Plato in connecting with jyepos; cf. 
Crat. 4180). Tr.'s translation, ' a gentle light proper to day ', ignores éxdorys. 
? The connection of thought ( for ') is: the gods made daylight (essentially 
& visible thing) of a suitable kind of fire, for they wanted us to see and so 
ree A Mes 
imn S the fire within the eye should be similar and capable of coalescing 
* Empedocles (848), whom Plato is following, compares thi 
lantern, and explains that the fire confined in the eyeball is so fine pie 
through tissues impervious to water. P 
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gsc. fire of this description to filter through pure by itself. Accord- 
ingly, whenever there is daylight round about, the visual 
current issues forth, like to like, and coalesces with it and is 
formed into a single homogeneous body in a direct line with 
the eyes, in whatever quarter the stream issuing from within 
strikes upon any object it encounters outside. . So the whole, 
because of its homogeneity, is similarly affected and passes 
on the motions of anything it comes in contact with or that 
p. comes into contact with it, throughout the whole body, to 
the soul, and thus causes the sensation we call seeing. 
But when the kindred fire (of daylight) has departed at 
nightfall? the visual ray is cut off; for issuing out to 
encounter what is unlike it, it is itself changed and put out, 
no longer coalescing with the neighbouring air, since this 
contains no fire. Hence it sees no longer, and further induces 
sleep. For when the eyelids, the protection devised by the 
x. gods for vision, are closed, they confine the power of the 
fire inside, and this disperses and smooths out the motions 
within, and then quietness ensues. If this quiet be profound, 
the sleep that comes on has few dreams; but when some 
stronger motions are left, they give rise to images answering 
46. in character and number to the motions and the regions in 
which they persist—images which are copies made inside and 
remembered when we awake in the world outside.* 

1What is transmitted along this sympathetic chain is motion partly 
originated by qualitative changes (2Mouioas) in the object, as the Theaetetus 
explains, This motion reaches the bodily organ and causes qualitative 
changes there, which when they penetrate to the soul (but not before) are 
Called * sensations’ (43c). There is no ground for Tr/'s notion of a pencil of 
light, a temporary extension of my body which may be miles long and 'is 
sensitive throughout, and so " transmits” sensation from one extremity to 
thé other". Sensation, as Plato clearly says, occurs in the soul, not at the 
surface of a mountain ten miles distant and throughout the interval. 
is vira, sub noctem, as at Xen., Hell. 4, 6, 7; not‘ into night '. Albinus, 
Didasc. xviii, paraphrases : vo0 gourds vixrup dmévros. Plato seems to imagine 
the ' proper body of each day ' moving away, following the sinking sun and 
superseded by the night air with little or no fire in it. He was probably 
thinking of Empedocles’ two hemispheres of night and day ' revolving round 
the earth, the one altogether composed of fire, the other of a mixture of air 
and a little fire" (PsPlut., Strom. 1o). The night-air, being damp, ' puts 
out’ the fire issuing from the eye. 

3 The last words may mean ‘when we have emerged into the waking 
world’, or that, when we recall a dream, the persons and things we dreamt 
Of appear to be outside us, as they do in the dream itself. The latter inter- 
pretation is perhaps favoured by Rep. 476c (cited by Beare, Gh. Theories of 
Elementary Cognition 46): Dreaming, whether we are awake or asleep, 
consists in taking an image for the real thing it resembles. Iam not convinced 
that Plato could not write‘ made inside and remembered outside ' in this sense. 
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46A-C. Mirror images 


A short appendix on mirror images is added here, seemingly for 
its own sake rather than as contributing to the main argument. 
It has, however, the effect of emphasising the purely mechanical 
processes of vision, which will presently be contrasted with its 
rational purpose. 


46A. There will now be little difficulty in understanding all that 
concerns the formation of images in mirrors and any smooth 
reflecting surface. As a result of the combination of the 
two fires inside and outside, and again as a consequence of 
the formation, on each occasion, at the smooth surface, of a 
single fire which is in various ways changed in form, all 
such reflections necessarily occur, the fire belonging to the 
face (seen) coalescing, on the smooth and bright surface, 
with the fire belonging to the visual ray. Left appears right 
because reverse parts of the visual current come into contact 
with reverse parts (of the light from the face seen), contrary 
to the usual rule of impact. 


In interpreting this short account of mirror images we must 
beware of ascribing to Plato too much knowledge of optics. There 
is no reference to the lens or the retina. He knew that the angles 
of incidence and reflection of a ray are equal. This proposition is 
assumed in Euclid's Optics, where Def. 1 ‘ embodies the same idea 
of the process of vision as we find in Plato, namely that it is due to 
rays proceeding from our eyes and impinging upon the object, 
instead of the other way about: “ the straight lines (rays) which 
issue from the eye traverse the distances (or dimensions) of great 
magnitudes "; Def. 2: “The figure contained by the visual rays 
is a cone which has its vertex in the eye, and its base at the 
extremities of the object seen " ; Def. 3: “And those things are 
seen on which the visual rays impinge, while those are not seen on 
which they do not,"'1 

Plato speaks first of ‘ the combination of the two fires inside and 
outside’. As above, this means ‘ inside and outside the eye’. He 
has just been explaining that such combination of the visual ray 
with the sunlight does not occur at night, and how in sleep the 
visual fire confined inside gives rise to dream images. He now 
returns to the case where combination does occur, resulting in 
coalescence of the internal fire with the external into one homo- 
geneous body which can transmit the motions from object to eye. 
That is the first condition of all vision. 


1 Heath, Gh. Math. 1, 441. 
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In the special case of reflections, there is a second condition : 
‘the formation at the smooth surface of a single fire which is in 
various ways changed in form’. At the reflecting surface the visual 
ray which has coalesced with the daylight encounters a stream. of 
fire from the object, and the two now form ' a single fire ’, extending 
from the object to the mirror and from the mirror to the eye. 
The object taken as illustration is ' the face’, which may be the face 
of someone else standing beside the observer and facing the mirror 
(as in the diagram), or the obseiver's own face. The single fire is 
said to be ‘in various ways changed in form’. This probably 
refers forward to the transposition of right and left mentioned in 
the next sentence, and also to the distortions due to the mirror 
having a curved surface. The transposition of right and left. is 
mentioned in an earlier dialogue, the Sophist 266c: a reflection 


A. DIRECT Vision B. REFLECTION 
of person facing the ‘of person facing a mirror. 
observer's eye. 


Image 
Person , Surface of 


Right mirror 


Combined * Light from 
person 


Right 
Eye E; Person 


occurs ' when the light belonging to the eye meets and coalesces 
with light belonging to something else on a bright and smooth 
surface and produces a form yielding a perception that is the 
reverse of the ordinary direct view ’. : 

Finally, in the next sentence, there is the case of a mirror whose 
two sides curve forward so that the surface becomes cylindrical, 
with the curvature horizontal. The effect is that the rays ' change 
sides ', and right again becomes right as in direct vision. If the 
mirror is turned through a right angle so that the curvature becomes 
vertical, the image will appear inverted. 


46m. On the contrary, right appears right and left left, when the 
visual light changes sides in the act of coalescing with the 
light with which it does coalesce; and this happens when 
the smooth surface of the mirror, being curved upwards at 
either side, throws the right part of the visual current to the 
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46c. left, and the left to the right. The same curvature turned 
lengthwise to the face makes the whole appear upside down, 
throwing the lower part of the ray towards the top and the 
upper part towards the bottom. 


This disquisition on optics will seem less intrusive if we remember 
that the whole apparatus of vision was peculiarly significant to 
Plato because of the analogy between the bodily eye and the eye 
of the soul, and between the sunlight and truth. Dream images, 
shadows, and reflections occupied in the Republic (510) the lowest 
section of the Divided Line, The relation of these eidola to the actual 
visible things whose images they are was there used to illustrate the 
relation not only of the lower objects of intelligence to the higher, 
but also of the whole visible. world to its intelligible pattern. In 
the Sophist (266) a parallel is drawn between divine and human 
production, Divine production covers the same field as the work 
of the Demiurge in the Timaeus: it is the creation of the whole 
visible world, divided into (1) originals, ‘ ourselves and all other 
living creatures and the elements of natural things—fire, water, 
and their kindred’, and (2) images which attend on all these products: 
dream images, shadows, reflections. In human production the two 
classes have their analogues in (1) the production of useful things 
by crafts such as the builder’s, who makes an actual house, and 
(2) images, such as the painter's, who makes, as it were, ‘a man- 
made dream for waking eyes’. In this lower class rank all the 
fine arts, political rhetoric, and sophistry. Thus the relation of 
dreams and reflections to their originals was associated with what 
may be called the metaphysical problem of the eidolon, a problem 
raised but not answered in the Sophist: How can there be such a 
thing as a. visible world, which is not perfectly real (rwg öv) and 


| yet has some sort stence (ðv zwc), 1 The problem was there 
consciously shelved ; if Plato meant to deal with it in the Philosopher 
that dialogue was never written. We must look for the. answer, 
if anywhere, in the Timaeus. We are now approaching the second 
gs ion of the dialogue, which brings into account a hitherto neg- 
lected factor in Becoming—the Receptacle. This, we shall find, 
plays a part analogous to the mirror holding the reflections of actual 


things (525, c). 


46C-47E. Accessory causes contrasted with the purpose of sight and 
hearing 
The account of eyesight has brought us to the point of contact 
between the knowing soul and the external world of visible bodies. 
? Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato's Theory of Knowledge, pp. 199 fi., 320 ft. 
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i ACCESSORY CAUSES 
- The form in which it was cast was designed to serve another purpose. 


. ft leads to the transition from the first section of the dialogue to 


d, from the works of n to 2 ut 
E We have been told about the mechanism of vision, 


o the rays of light and colour in the commerce 
En apace ea its object outside. All such physical 
transactions we need to study ; but they will not reveal the yue 
reason or explanation (ałrla) of vision, the purpose it is opis y 
designed to serve. They tell us ‘how’ we see, but not "why. 


e things are among the accessory causes which 

“a ipm Ae comer ET the best result that 
is possible. But the great mass of mankind regard them, 

not as accessories, but as the sole causes of all things, pro- 
ducing effects by cooling or heating, compacting or arene, 

and all such processes. But such things are incapable o 

any plan or intelligence for any purpose. For we must 
declare that the only existing thing which properly possesses 


en! 
Atanas do things 


iti i ight, of months 
and sky, But as it is, the sight of day and night, 
and the revolving years, of equinox and solstice, has caused 
the invention of number and. bestowe 

time-and'the study of the nature of the world; whence we 


idporos dccus, ive genitive. For Soa (atra) 
1 ris & Moos, i.e. ris duyjs, possessive genitive. vu (airle 
lade are 265C, Belas (sc. arias) dm Beo yeyvopérs, ' causation which 
has its origin in deity ’. z 
s SEENA recalls Soph., Antig. 537, xal ovuperlogw xal dépo Tis 
take my share with you in the burden of the accusation (or responsi 
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have derived all philosophy, than which no greater boon has 
ever come or shall come to mortal man as a gift from heaven. 
This, then, T call the greatest benefit of eyesight ; why harp 
upon all those things of less importance, for which one who 
loves not wisdom, if he were deprived of the sight of them, 
might ‘lament with idle moan’? For our part, rather let 
us speak of eyesight as the cause of this benefit,? for these 
ends: the god invented and gave us vision in order that we 
might observe the circuits of intelligence in the heaven and 
profit by them for the revolutions of our own thought, 

which are akin to them, though ours be troubled and they 
are unperturbed ; and that, by learning to know them and 
acquiring the power to compute them tightly according to 
nature, we might reproduce the perfectly unerring revolutions 
of the god and reduce to settled order the wandering motions 
in_ourselves. 


Of sound ? and hearing once more the same account may 
be given: they are a gift from heaven for the same intent 
and purpose. For not only was speech appointed to this 
same intent, to which it contributes in the largest measure, 
but also all that part of Music that is serviceable with respect 
to the hearing of sound is given for the sake of harmony ; * 
and harmony, whose motions are akin to the revolutions of 
the soul within us, has been given by the Muses to him whose 
commerce with them is guided by intelligence, not for the 
sake of irrational pleasure (which is now thought to be its 
utility), but as an ally against the inward discord that has 
come into the revolution of the soul, to bring it into order 
and consonance with itself. Rhythm also was a succour 


1 dw governed by ru$dwðels. Stallb. compares Xen., Symp. iv, 12, rwpAds 88 


tav dX dndvraw pâMov dv Sefaluny elvas Ñ éxelvou évds Gyros. The last words 
quote Eur., Phoenissae 1762, vl raóra pr xal rn dBipopas; 

* Taking rovrov (like 7oro above) to mean philosophy, and én) raóra as 
referring forward to the rest of the sentence, Cf.c, 5, él ravrd rv abrdv vera. 

* dum, as opposed to yYdfos (noise), covers articulate speech and musical 
sound, 

* Reading $ovis xphoov mpds doy, davis being governed by dxofv. ‘ Music’ 
is a wide term, including poetry and the thought conveyed in it. That part 
which ‘is serviceable with respect to the hearing of sound’ is vocal and 
instrumental music in our sense. wvf xpyomov can hardly mean ‘ vocal ' ; 
and why should instrumental music be excluded ? Nor can it mean ' expressed 
in sound’; and ‘ useful to the voice’ is irrelevant. vexa dpuovlas dori 8obév 
must be taken as predicate, to give vexa dpyovlas the necessary emphasis. 
‘Apuovta is not the * harmony of simultaneous concordant sounds (ovuguvla), 
but strictly the adjustment of notes in the concordant ratios of the scale. 
But ‘ harmony ’ (tunefulness) is the nearest English equivalent. 
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bestowed upon us by the same hands to the same intent, 
because in the most part of us our condition is lacking in 
measure and poor in grace. 


Il. WHAT COMES ABOUT OF NECESSITY 


THE distinction drawn in the last paragraph lee UM 
causes and rational purpose has provided the transition to the 
second part of the-dialogue, which begins here. The opening 
"sentence describes the contents of the first part as the uper] 
by the craftsmanship of divine intelligence (rà did Noo be¢ UCR 
juéva). We have traced, in the structure of the visible universe and 
of man, the manifestations of benevolent purpose ; but ns 
been perpetually reminded that the work of. the most ungruc ging 
benevolence cannot be perfect ; it can only be ' as good as possibl di 
The Demiurge has been operating all through under certain ven 
conditions, which he did not originate and which set a limi! tor E 
goodness of his work. We have now to bring into aou at 
"other principle" concerned in the production. It is introduce 
under the names of Necessity and the Errant Cause. i pi io 
If we consider the plan of the whole dis e, we see thal m 
who has hitherto been looking at the world, as it were, dh al Hd 
and following the procedure of intelligence as it intros d gar, 
into chaos, now shifts to the opposite pole and To i 
world from the dark abyss that confronted its maker. ; ep Py 
step he analyses those elements which were pictured a he e E: 
as ‘taken over’ by the Demiurge—‘ all that was visible, ua S 
rest, but in discordant and unordered motion Go E 
factors are gradually distinguished, until we reach the undamer al 
factor, Space. Space being given, Plato can then proceed to 
discover elements of rational design even in the “tumultuous wetter 
of fire, air, water, and var The geometrical NR pae 
primary bodies are constructed; and once they are und 
regular particles of determinate size and shape, the Ens oration 
of one into another, which had bulked so large in earl jen phy: et 
systems, can be translated into terms of the cisintearation® a : 
reformation of these solids. In some degree, the sensible pi it e 
(or ‘ powers ’) which act upon our sense-organs cun pe "ul 
related with the peculiarities of geometrical shape ; an pue 
come back once more, at the end of this second part, to t ` e 
ism of sensation and perception—that point of contact between 
the knowing soul aüd the-external world, to Which the first p: 
"has brought us here. 
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NECESSITY. THE ERRANT CAUSE 47£~48E 
47E-48E. Necessity. The Errant Cause 


The opening paragraph is of fundamental importance for the 
understanding of the whole discourse. It describes the relations 
between Reason and Necessity, and how they co-operate to produce 
the visible world. 


47E. Now our foregoing discourse, save for a few matters,! has 
set forth the works wrought by the craftsmanship of Reason ; 
but we must now set beside them the things that come 

48. of Necessity. For the generation of this universe was a 
mixed result of the combination of Necessity and Reason. 

YN, = ros Reason overruled Necessity by persuading her to guide the 


greatest part of the things that become towards what is best ; 
in that way and on that principle this universe was fashioned 
in the beginning by the victory of reasonable persuasion over 
Necessity. If, then, we are really to tell how it came into 
being on this principle, we must bring in also the Errant- 
Cause—in what manner its nature is to cause motion.? So 
we must return upon our steps thus, and taking, in its turn, 
B. a second principle concerned in the origin of these same 
things, start once more upon our present theme from the 
beginning, as we did upon the theme of our earlier discourse. 
We must, in fact, consider in itself the nature of fire and 
water, air and earth, before the generation of the Heaven, 
and their condition * before the Heaven was. For to this 
day no one has explained their generation, but we speak as 


? Namely, the account of the physical processes of vision, which are only 
secondary causes, subservient to the true ‘ reason’ for the gift of sight, 

418 rijs_mlanwpdims elBos alrlas, jj ddpew méguxer. *“ Literally ' how it is its 
nature to set in motion ' (A.-H,). For this use of pépew cf. Epin. 9838, dre 8è 
Toro olds ré doriw Oeds, draoa abri paarivy yéyovev 700 mparov niv Lov yeyovéva 
may odpa xal čyxov ovjmavra, čmara Hep dv vong Büvwrra, rary édpav, ‘And 
since God can do this, it is the easiest of things for him, first to put life into any 
body and the whole of any bulk, and then to make it move as he has thought best’ 
(trans. Harward). Cf, also 434, where the soul-circles ' cause and suffer violent 
motions ' (Bla dépovro xal &j«pov), ' straying (mìawópeva) every way in all the 
six directions ', and note there (p. 148). The meaning will be further discussed 
below. (2) Some critics have followed Stallbaum in taking $épew to mean 
“endure ’ and so ' admit ', ratione qua ipsius natura fert ; ' comme la nature des 
choses le comporte’ (Martin); ‘so far as its own nature admits’ (Tr). It 
may be questioned whether dpe with no expressed object can bear this sense, 
(3) Robin (Phys. d. Plat. 14): et la suivre distinctement ' par où sa nature est 
de porter’. This is impossible, because Ja suivre is not in the Greek. 

3 máðy is vague. It might cover the chaotic condition and behaviour of the 
‘powers’ before the elementary bodies received geometrical form, and 
‘what happened to them’, namely the construction of those bodies, which no 
me has yet explained. 
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48B. if men knew what fire and each of the others is, positing 
them as original principles, elements (as it were, letters) of 
the universe ; whereas one who has ever so little intelligence 
should not rank them in this analogy even so low as syllables. * 
On this occasion, however, our contribution is to be limited 
as follows. We are not now to speak of the ‘ first principle’ 
or ‘ principles '—or whatever name men choose to employ— 
of all things, if only on account of the difficulty of explaining 
what we think by our present method of exposition. You, 
then, must not demand the explanation of me; nor could 
I persuade myself that I should be right in taking upon 
myself so great a task; but holding fast to what I said at 
the outset—the worth of a probable account—I will try to 
give an explanation of all these matters in detail, no less 
probable than another, but more so, starting from the 
beginning in the same manner as before? So now once 
again at the outset of our discourse let us call upon a pro- 
tecting deity to grant us safe passage through a strange and 
unfamiliar exposition to the conclusion that probability 
E. dictates; and so let us begi 


In this prefatory passage the word day} (' beginning ’, ' principle ’, 
starting-point ’) is reiterated many times, with a certain fluctuation 
of sense. 
The discourse needs a fresh starting-point, The previous part 
started from the question, for what reason (purpose, motive, ait/a) 


the world was made (29D). The answer was found in the maker's “/ 


desire that all things should be as like himself, that is to say, as ^, 
"good, as possible. This was the ‘supremely valid principle’ (or 
starting-point, doy) to be accepted from men of understanding ; 
and we have followed its guidance to the point where rational 
design came into contrast with factors in the visible world that are 
‘incapable of any plan or intelligence for any purpose’ (46D). 
We must now start afresh upon a study of these irrational factors. 
They are at once connected with 'the nature of fire and air, 
water and earth’. These four so-called ‘elements’, or some one 


1 groixeia, letters of the alphabet, first used in extant literature of the 
physical elements at Theaet. 2018. It is, however, not unlikely that Leucippus 
or Democritus illustrated the infinitely various combinations of atoms by the 
rearrangement of the same set of letters to form a tragedy or a comedy (Diels, 
Elementum 13). 

2 kal dumpooóey seems untranslatable. I suggest <> xal dump. Cf. 488, 2, 
raBémep mepi rw róre . . . mw dperéoy da” dpyjs. But, just below at E, 2, 
it is added that the new starting-point must be a fuller classification than the 
one we started from ' before’ (rs póoBo). 
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or more of them, had been regarded by lonian science and by 
popular thought as the original principle: (&pyaf) of all things. 
The earliest lonians had chosen water or air as the one original 
condition (gy) from which a manifold world had emerged, and also 
as the fundamental form (póciz) of which all things at all times 
ultimately consist. Empedocles had taken all four and clearly 
endowed them with the status of elements, irreducible and immutable 
factors which are merely mixed and rearranged in space to yield 
all the variety of compounds. The unexplained existence of the 
four elements had been taken as the starting-point for cosmogony, 
their properties and behaviour assumed, ‘as if men knew what 
fire and each of the others is’. Plato at once denies them the 
status of elements, and promises “to ‘explain their generation ' 
from prior and simpler beginnings. He intends to construct the 
geometrical shapes of the four primary bodies from triangles which 
he takes as elementary. Only he adds that even this analysis will 
not claim to have reached ‘ the first principle or principles of all 
things’. This warning may mean that the elementary triangles 
themselves are reducible to numbers, and number perhaps to be 
derived from unity ; but he will not here push the analysis so far. 
Or it may mean that no one can ever really know the ultimate 
constitution of body, because there can be no such thing as physical 
science, but only a ‘ probable account '. 

There was, however, another and more objectionable sense in 
which the elements had been called Goyal : they had been taken as 
the original source of motion (doz) xonjacos), ' producing effects by 
cooling or heating, compacting or rarefying, and all such processes " 
(46D). These effects were produced blindly by things incapable of 
any rational plan or forethought ; and from their casual interplay 
the world-order was believed to have emerged. In this way the 
elements and the physical processes due to their properties or 

powers * (Aváneis) were made responsible as the true and only 
causes of all things (atrua rõv ztávra», 46D). Plato intends to maintain 
that they are not original causes of motion and so of world-formation. 
The only source of motion is the self-moving soul, ' the causation 
of the intelligent nature’ (460). These bodies hold only the second 
rank, as ‘things that are (passively) moved by others and of 
necessity set yet others in motion’, 

Reason and Necessity. With all this in mind, Plato opens this 
second part of the discourse with the contrasted powers of Reason 
and Necessity, Both, he says, contribute their part to the formation 
of the world of Becoming. , Reason, aiming at the best, must use 
persuasion to win over Necessity, inducing her ‘ to guide the greatest 
part (but not all) of the things that become towards what is best ’. 
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Immediately afterwards, he speaks of this second factor, Necessity, 
as an Errant Cause, whose manner of causing motion must be 
taken into account. 

This central utterance has been much misunderstood, because the 
conceptions are foreign to the modern mind. How can Reason 
overrule Necessity by persuasion? Is not Necessity precisely the 
inexorable, which can listen to no persuasion ? Necessity, in associa- 
tion with the material, suggests to us the unbroken and unbreakable 
chain of cause and effect, determining the whole course of events. 
What opening is left for persuasion? Moreover, we connect 
Necessity with the element of intelligible order and regular sequence 
jn becoming ; and we look to that quarter for the objects of know- 
edge, of natural science, whose aim is to formulate laws of necessary 
causation. How can Plato speak of Necessity as the errant or 
wandering cause, as something essentially irregular and unin- 
telligible, needing to be brought, so far as possible, into order and 
persuaded to subserve, in some measure, the intelligent direction 
of Reason ? 

In interpreting this passage some modern commentators are, 
perhaps unconsciously, influenced by the desire to bring Plato into 
conformity with the Jewish-Christian doctrine of an omnipotent 
Creator, They are reluctant to admit any factor in the visible 
world that does not owe its existence to God, who, having called 
all things into being out of nothing, must himself be the author of 
Nature's inexorable laws, and responsible for every defect in his 
handiwork. Archer-Hind's interpretation goes to the extreme in 
this direction, though he substitutes for the Christian God an 
idealistic equivalent—an absolute Spirit evolving everything out of 
itself by a timeless process of thought (whatever that may mean). 
By identifying the Demiurge with the Form of the Good, the 
World-Soul, and the sovereign Reason, he finds that Plato's system 
is ‘a form of pantheism’ and ' an absolute idealism’. Matter is 
reduced to extension, and extension ‘ exists only subjectively in our 
minds’ (p.45) In this view there is really nothing left but God, 
who must accordingly be the author of Necessity ; and Necessity 
is identified with natural law. It ‘signifies the forces of matter 
originated by rods, the sum total of the physical laws which govern 
the material universe: that is to say, the laws which govern the 
existence of voüc in the form of plurality " (p. 166). The forces of 
nature ‘ are themselves expressly designed by Intelligence for a good 
end.... Necessity persuaded by Intelligence means in fact that 
necessity is a mode of the operation of intelligence’. The phrase 
“Errant Cause ’ implies no uncertainty or caprice in the operation 
of necessity, but only that necessity, though working strictly in 
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obedience to a certain law, is for the most part as inscrutable to us 

as if it acted from arbitrary caprice (p. 167). 

In all this Archer-Hind has pushed too far (and in the wrong 
direction) his principle of ' stripping off the veil of allegory ’ from 
Plato's myth. By pursuing that principle leoplatonists dis- 
covered in the Timaeus a hierarchy of. Pinte DM 
astonished Plato. Tt is no le: asy for a modern critic to unveil - 
"the outlines of Christian theology or of the Hegelian absolute. We 
must pause to ask whether there is any sense in speaking of Reason 
as ‘persuading’ a Necessity which has emanated wholly from 
Reason itself, or of an "Errant Cause’ which is only an unerring 
cause that happens to be inscrutable to us and may become less 
and less inscrutable as knowledge advances, 

By assuming that Necessity means the laws of nature and identify- 
ing these laws with a mode of the operation of Reason, Archer-Hind 
has eliminated one of Plato's two factors and left Reason in complete 
control. Professor Taylor reaches the same result by a different 
Toute. We are not; hé remarks, to confuse Plato's Ananke with 
‘scientific necessity’ or ‘ the reign of law’ for she is expressly 

„called the ‘rambling’ or ‘aimless’ or ‘ irresponsible’ cause 

JAavopév atria). } * Thus it is not the “ necessary ” but the‘ con- 
tingent ”, the things for which we do not see any sufficient reason, 

i apparently arbitrary ''collocations " in nature which are the 
contribution of that which Plato here calls dváyxm . . . We must 
not take dydyxn to represent anything inherently lawless and 
irrational, and yet must not take the word to mean necessity in 
the sense of conformity to law,’ If we speak of ‘ mechanical 
causality ’, it must be with reservations. Mechanism is entirely 
subordinate to intelligent purpose ; and, as the term ‘ errant cause " 
implies, ‘ this “ mechanism ”, if we are to call it 80, is supposed to 
be most prominent in the apparently anomalous, exceptional, and 
singular. I take it this means that where we can see a rational 
connection in nature we are dealing with what Timaeus calls a 
creation of voðç . . . But there is in the world a good deal of 

what we may call “ brute ” fact. We know it is there but we do 
not see “ what the good of it ” is, though, if we think with Timaeus 
and Plato, we feel satisfied that it subserves some goodend.... If 
we could ever have complete knowledge, we should find that dváyxn 
had vanished from our account of the world. But since the sensible 
world itself is an del ytyyóuevov and never complete, there can be 
no complete knowledge of it’ (pp. 300-1). 

As against Archer-Hind, Professor Taylor seems right in refusing 
to identify Necessity with natural law, which is neither an errant 
cause nor open to persuasion, But it is impossible to dispose of 
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ity as a mere residuum of hitherto unexplained fact, which 
Eus knowledge (if man could ever attain to it) would reduce 
to nothing. Consider the effect of substituting this notion for 
Plato's Necessity. Could he have written. that the generation of 
the universe was a mixed result of a combination of Reason and a 
certain amount of brute fact which dwindles as we come to.see the 
reason for it? Is there any sense in saying that Reason overruled 
this residuum of facts which we cannot yet account for and 
persuaded it to guide most things that become towards what is 
best? Professor Taylor seems to have explained away the name 
Necessity as completely as Archer-Hind explained away the name 
Errant Cause. Both are influenced by the desire to make Plato's 
miurge really omnipotent. 

Es MIRI the Demiurge (p. 3), we have already 
remarked that the omnipotent Creator is foreign to ancient Greek 
thought, which unanimously denied the possibility of creating 
anything out of nothing. Plato's Demiurge, whatever he stands 
for, is represented as like the human craftsman, who must shave 
materials to work upon. His task is to bring some intelligible 
order into a disorder which he ‘takes over’, not to create the 
material before he fashions it. The material may have properties 
of its own, which he can, within limits, turn to his purpose, but 
which he did not institute. This possibility should be kept open, 
not foreclosed by the gratuitous assumption that the Demiurge 
must possess unrestricted omnipotence. In this respect the diffi- 
culty, as Professor Field remarks, is Seale KEFEN a purpose 
is not restricted by given conditions. is the familiar-experi- 

em Gies: EUH vum his material limits the scope of his 
esi and may hinde tiom machine a perfecto hex ne 
Mbut never achieve. So far, there is really nothing but modern 
prejudice against accepting Plato's picture of the divine aw as 
confronted by something which partly thwarts his benevolent 
purpose and needs to be persuaded, because it is not wholly under 
his control. The difficulty for us lies rather in a different quarter, 
in the seemingly contradictory notion of a Necessity which is also 
an Errant Cause, and associated, not with order and intelligibility, 
ith disorder and random chance. ay TA 

b o from a passage where Arj; le, discussing ‘necessity 


in contrast with final causation in Nature, associates necessity with- „> 
accident, coincidence, chance, and spontaneity, becau: 


contrasted with design. He puts the opponent’s case in this way : 


‘Why should not nature work, not for the sake of something, 
nor because it is better so, but just as the sky rains, not in order 
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to make the corn grow, but of necessity. (t åváyznç) ? i 
“drawn up must cool, and what has pes tater Tats 
water and descend, the result of this being (ovufaive:) that the 
corn grows. Similarly if a man's crop is spoiled on the threshing- 
floor, the rain did not fall for the sake of this—in order that the 
crop might be spoiled—but that result just followed (avupéfnxev) 
Why then should it not be the same with the parts in nature, 

e.g. that our teeth should come uj 


In this passage the idea of necessity is o 

/ ; the posed to purpose, and 
linked with spontaneity, coincide ce cha Tie tae Draco 
and it comes down heads up, it would not occur to us to call that 
a ‘necessary ' result, because (we should feel) there is no law that 


coins must always come down so. Aristotle would call it indiffer- 


ently a ' chance " lt or a‘ necessary.’ result : it ‘comes about " 
by causes ot act otherwise than they do and are not 


dirécted by purpose. Empedocles" oxen with men's heads and 
other such monstrous creatures were formed by the chance con- 
currence of limbs which came into existence separately and were 
never intended to fit together. The monsters perished because 
they could not reproduce their kind. Others, more fortunatel 

composed, were able to survive. In the minds of Plato and 
Aristotle this Empedoclean theory stood for the view of nature 
which they condemned. The two alternatives, as they saw the 
question, were that the order of the world should be due either to 
intelligible purpose or to the undirected” play of necessity and 
chance. At Philebus 28D Socrates asks: ` Which are we to sa. 

‘Protarchus—that everything, this whole ” as we call it, is at the 
disposal of a force that works without plan, at random, and just 
as it may chance! or on the contrary, as our predecessors said 

that it is an ordered system, guided by some admirable reason or 
intelligence?” Protarchus replies that it seems impious to doubt 


1Ar., Phys. B, viii, 198b, 17 (Oxford trans). 
Thy ToU dìóyov Kal elwjj Bóvapuv kal rà ómj čruyev. 
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that all things are directed by a mind worthily manifest in the 
whole appearance of the cosmos and in the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies. Socrates concludes that we shall not agree when 
some clever person tells us that all things are in a disorderly condition 
(ardxras few). There is a similar passage in the Sophist, where 
the alternative to divine craftsmanship is ‘the belief commonly 
expressed that Nature (Bdorc) gives birth to things as a result of 
some spontaneous cause that generates without intelligence ’ (265¢). 
Here, as in the Physics, wi nd E contrast with design, a spon- 
taneous power of generation ascribed to a vaguely personified 
Nature’. UN: 

The earliest cosmogonies were of the evolutionary type and led 
to what Plato regarded as the atheistic materialism of which he 
draws a generalised picture in the[Laws] Some, says the Athenian, 
assert that all things come into'being partly by nature (péget), 
partly by chance (rig), and partly by design (art, r£py). Fire 
and water, earth afid'áir, they say, all exist by nature and chance, 
not by design ; and these inanimate things then bring into existence 
the Sun and Moon, the Stars, and the Earth. They all move ‘ by 
the chance of their several powers (active properties, duvdyecs), and 
according as they clash and fit together with some sort of affinity— 
hot with cold, dry with moist, soft with hard, and in other mixtures 
that result, by chance, of neces: iflware ebm dE dvdyxns)} from the 
combination of opposites—in that way they have generated the 
whole Heaven, animals and plants, and the seasons, not owing to 
intelligence or design or some divinity, but by nature and chance’ 
d xal rbyy). Art (design, téyvn) is a later product, mortal and 

mortal origin. There are the fine and useful arts, and the art 

“Of statesmumship. All law is artificial, not natural; so religion 
and morality are matters of convention, which vary from place to 
place and can be altered at human pleasure. This leads to the 
belief that might is right, to impiety and faction (8882-8908). 

Athenian himself denies that fire and air, water and earth 
are the primary things and deserve, in that sense, the name of 
‘nature’. Soul is really ‘the first cause of the becoming and 
perishing of all things’. Soul is prior to all bodies, and governs 
their change and rearrangement. Judgment, forethought, intelli- 
gence, design, law (vóuoc), are r to ‘hard and soft, heavy and 
light". If'naturé means the generation of primary things, then 
soul has the best right to be described as existing ‘by nature" 
(891c-892c). 

In this passage of the Laws, as in the Physics, we find necessity 
linked with chance, while law (vd0¢) and order are connected with 
design. Chance and necessity, moreover, are associated with 
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‘Nature’, which is credited by the materialist with some spon- 
taneous power of generation. This idea had survived from the 
earliest cosmologies, which had conceived the primary element or 
‘nature of things’ as living. In consequence, the first physical 
philosophers had felt no difficulty about an original cause of motion. 
The divine and immortal substance of the world moved and gave 
birth to individual things, because it was alive, It was only later 
that this substance came to be reduced to the level of the bodily, 
Which needs some external force to move it about. At that stage 
separate moving powers emerged: the Mind of Anaxagoras, the 
Love and Strife of Empedocles. These forces, however, remained 
part of Nature; they were not what we should call immaterial, 
but were extended in space. They retained that power of self- 
motion which had originally resided in the primary substance ; 
but their motion was not directed by purpose towards any ideal 
of perfection in an ordered world. Even Anaxagoras’ Mind, in 
spite of its name, had not been represented as working with conscious 
design for any good end, but only as giving the first impulse of 
mechanical motion to the revolution, or cosmic eddy, in which the 
world takes shape. 

In the last of these physical systems, the atomism of Leucippus 
and Democritus, the cause of motion seems to have entirely dis- 
appeared. Matter or body has now been reduced to tiny impene- 
trable particles of solid ‘ being’. These and the void or * not-being ’ 
in which they move are the sole realities in the universe, Rational 
design or purpose had no part in the formation of the world. The 
atoms move unceasingly in all directions, As they collide and fly 
off to a new quarter, they form vortices here and there in the field 
of unlimited space. In these vortices atoms of similar size and 
shape tend to drift together, like the sticks and straws in the eddies 
ofastream ; and so finally worlds are always being formed, innumer- 
able worlds scattered throughout the voit holding together for a 
time and then shattered and dispersed. 

Why do the atoms move? Aristotle complains that the atomists 
merely declared motion to be everlasting ; they did not explain 
what motion is, or how it occurs, or why it should be in one direction 
rather than another, He accuses them of indolence in ignoring 
these questions; but the truth was that, by reducing all the 
contents of the universe to solid bodies with no qualitative differ- 
ences, they had left nothing that could possibly originate motion, 
The atoms collided and inflicted shocks on one another, so as to 
be constantly changing the direction of their movements, The 
process had no beginning ; atoms have always been moving in all 
directions, aimlessly and at random, The only principle governing 
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i ion i: of like atoms to come together in the 
dier. This is assumed as an_unanalysed axiom, supported 
Yoly by superficial analogies and proverbial maxims : birds of a 
CR flock together’. It is the last remnant of that pe qa 
moving power in Nature which had originally sane d jh g 

. ‘Like tends a l 4 i 
ice niini fact; but the principle is evidently d Te tie 
more concrete images of Love and Strife in Ende he 
his Love is the attraction between unlikes. It is iih t igh ene 
that Love and Strife reappear in the poem of Lucretiu 


. and Mars, though these mythical figures seem to have no right to 


any place in the arid universe of atoms and void. The primeipie 
"Like moves towards like’ is important for our purpose: for we 
find it, still as an ultimate unexplained assumption, at wor 
of the Timaeus. id 

ae world in the atomists’ system can thus be pace ae 

oduct of chance or, as Aristotle calls it, spontaneity. ho 
lus he writes,! ‘who ascribe this Heaven of ours an al id 
worlds to spontaneity (rà ajróparo»). They say that the vortex, 
that is, the motion which separated and arrange n prer A 
order all that exists, arose spontaneously.” | From ano! ie» ae 

iew the result may be called necessary, in V 
Ritch takes place ' under constraint ' (Jr dvdyzyc) of yaad 
motion: an atom receives a shock oa, bi e Ms 1 d Ay n 

i motion : 
the ancients had not discovered the laws o! t es 
D int ’ is not to say that it con 
a movement happens ' by constraint ' is not to say aries 
toanylaw. Necessity, in fact, did not <a STI " Mae TE 
of law and order, at any rate in the earlier p! dei 
Pipe might develop later IONS d Gnd NER 
tening to exclude any freedom of the will; but l 

in no Tin of having perceived this implication in Ean 
sphere? The reason, I suspect, is that he had not arrived at 


pO s 
1 Physics, B, 4, 1962, 25. The reference to ‘ all the worlds ' shows that the 


atomists are meant. i 
? This has been pointed out by Dr. Bailey. See The 


Grech Atomists, ee 
i Proc. Class. Assoc., 1935, P. 16), Dr. 
Paley nita: "It M Dee tie we find for the first time anything 


T e nistent eor ii i that there is no trace of 
like a consistent theory of Ethics, yet it is strange that there is no EON M 


i is i the 

ink between it and his physical theory of the wo mss 
a E eef oteti for if the rule of "' necessity ” is absolute, res ün 
actions must be determined like everything else, and it is no goo semg 
them what they ought to do, if they are not free todo it. Yet of this amem 
Goles el boner the the s nt Ut fato "or of an inexorable 

itus’ aphorisms, but never the thoug! : b 

Ta Anifa The scientific view of the world has been laid down, but its 
implications have not been worked out. 
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we should call a strictly mechanical or ‘ scientific” conception of 
the world. His necessity was compatible with spontaneity. 

The thought of the fifth century in general was still farther 
removed than atomism from any closed system of determinism.? 
An attempt to arrive at the philosophy implied in|Thucydides' 
conception of the course of history ? led me to the conclusion that 
Thucydides, like his contemporaries, did not conceive nature as 
a domain of causal law. He believed in For 


causes—it w v 
which is in time ; 
otion ". A view of 


? The statement which most clearly attributes a complete determinism to 
Democritus is in [Plutarch] Strom. 7 (Vors. 55A, 39) : He declared the universe 
to be unlimited, because it had never been fashioned by any design. .. . 
The causes of what now happens had no beginning (dpyf»), but all things 
absolutely “ both past, present, and future " were determined by necessity 
(constraint, ry dváyx) without any beginning in time. The words in inverted 


commas are the only ones recognised by Diels as Democritus’ own, and we 
cannot be sure that the doxographer's statement was not based, for example, 
on the view attributed to Democritus by Aristotle (Phys. 252a, 34) : ' Thus 
Democritus reduces the causes that explain nature to the fact that things 
happened in the past in the same way as they happen now: but he does 
not think fit to seek for a first principle (dpyf) to explain this "always ”,’ 
Aristotle makes this remark in connection with the doctrine that 'there 
never was or will be a time at which motion did not or will not exist’, If 
Democritus was only affirming that principle, he might easily be understood 
to mean what the doxographer states. In other testimonies we are told that 
he actually identified ' necessity ' or ‘ constraint ’ with the whirl or vortex 
of atoms (55A, 1 : cf. Ar. Clouds 3791.) or with ‘the collision, motion, and 
shock of matter’ (554, 66). ‘Atoms hold together until some more powerful 
constraint present in the environment shakes them apart and disperses them’ 
(554, 37, Simplicius). This is not the ‘necessity’ of casual law. 


* It has been remarked that in Greece oracular predictions were normally 


hypotheti ‘It is extremely common for an oracle to answer: if you 
act in such and such a way, the result will be such and such. ... The oracle 
foretells the future subject to certain conditions; it can predict the con- 
Sequences of a certain course of action. Such prophecies presuppose the 
existence of an order, a regularity in what happens, which yet leaves some 
scope for the individual. Life is not foreordained except in so far as its events 
are the effects of definite causes,’ E. Ehnmark, The Idea of God in Homer, 
Uppsala (1935), p. 75. Even this statement is, perhaps, expressed in too 
modern terms. 

? Thucydides Mythistoricus, London (1907), ch. vi. My excuse for quoting 
my own words at length is that the book is out of print. I can only reproduce 
here the conclusions without the supporting evidence. 
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iverse in which this irruption of free human agency is tacitly 
ee ea is aban rate illogical if it denies the possibility of Bini 
irruptions into the course of Nature by ET by Hu 
Thucydides, like the Socrates of Xenophon, paia ae 
of ordinary human A Geom s detis duse 
lies beyond it, of inscrutable non-l Vis ind dom 
or spirits or simply Fortune. This antithesis i: 
reum in Thucydides’ thoughts than any other, except Es 
famous contrast of word and deed. The two ebony eee mis 
foresight, purpose; motive, and Téyn unforeseen non- nanen ies 
ud e Tae dotemine tie coute of a seres of events suc 
o, which determine the course s 
He ony er her Socrates nor Thucydides thinks of natural law. 
nother in the History dw: 
Parco a man's own jay, over which he has complete control 
and Fortune, over which he has no control at all. . . . An E 
tion of all the important passages where this us Se des 
convinced me that Medus does not Mace ie Rd 
operation of unknown (natural) causes ', the COUP ies 
in the universe, He is thinking of extr: i 
rmi Mec das of non-human agencies, fect pe ah 
at critical moments in warfare, or manifest from ks i u d 
convulsions of Nature. It is these irruptions, and no! i e end 
sway of '' necessary and permanent laws , that rp A pte tees 
of human yrdpn, and together with yrdun are the sol ed dete xe 
factors in a series of human events. The normai, Rap aet 
of Nature attracts no attention and is not felt to nee bet ae 
or to be relevant in any way to human action. man sh de 
speaks of the future as uncertain, he means not merely at it 
unknown, but that it is undetermined, and that pete s 
-annot be sure of completely controlling human events, e 
other unknown and incaleulable agencies may at SUCHEN Ay 
intervene.’ No one will deny that the outlook of Thucydi qiue 
as scientific as any to be found in the fifth century, and ues ji 
than that of any later historian before. Polybius. bo aed 
account of his philosophy N Sap A aln s iod 
's; but it now appears that there is a certain ana’ 
icr kei rien the feld of human action divided Per 
resight and chance; Plato sees f c 
pr divided between divine purpose and chance associated with 
Bernat Necessity in Plato was the very antithesis v E n La 
was clearly seen by Grote. ‘ This word (necessity) ’, he wrote, 
1 Mem. i, 1. 
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now usually understood as denoting what is fixed, permanent, 
unalterable, knowable beforehand. In the Platonic Timaeus it 
means the very reverse: the indeterminate, the inconstant, the 
Maces É, anomalous, that which can be neither understood nor predicted. 
is Force, Movement, oi ange, with the negative attribute of 
not being regular, or intelligible, or determined by any knowable 
antecedent or condition—vis consili expers’ (Plato, iii, ch. 36). 
Grote, however, attempted no explanation of this factor in Plato's 
system. We may seek further light from the manner in which 
Plato approaches the subject, where he distinguishes between two 
types of causation, the divine and the necessary. At the end of 
the first part, he has Just described the mechanical processes 
involved in the act of seeing—what happens to the rays of light 
and colour in their commerce with the visual fire that streams out 
from the eye. These physical transactions he then contrasts. with 
the true reason ition (alrla) of Sight, the purpose it is 
vationally de to ve, namely to reveal to man the order 
and harmony of the visible heavens. Thus the manner ‘how’ is 
contrasted with the reason ‘why’. Most men, he adds, imagine 
that bodily processes, producing their effects without plan or 
purpose, are the sole causes of everything. But the lover of 
wisdom will seek first for the causation whose Source lies in a self- 
moving and intelligent soul, and only in the second place for the 
causation characteristic of ' thii 
of necessity (86 dvdyxnc) set yet other 

at work with intelligence to produce what is good and desirable 
must be distinguished from ‘ those which, being destitute of reason, 
produce their sundry effects at random and without order ' (rò tvydv 
dtaxrov éepydtovrar, 46E). 

Here the lower type of causation, transmitting motion or change 
from one body to another, is, in the same breath, declared to 
proceed ‘ of necessity " at random and without order’. This 

ded by Grote and emphasised by 

on to the identification of Necessity 

could not follow Professor Taylor in 

his reduction of Necessity to a residuum of hitherto unexplained, 

brute fact, which tends to vanish as our knowledge becomes more 

complete. That interpretation was inspired by the wish to make 

Plato's divine Reason an omnipotent ‘God’. If it be accepted, 

then in the actual world, apart from any question of the point to 

which our knowledge has advanced, there will be no antagonist to 

confront the Demiurge, no intractable material restricting the 

effort of the craftsman to realise his design. ‘ Plato’, he writes, 

“emphatically does not mean that some things are due to intelligence 
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to mere mechanism. '' Mechanism " comes in only as 
iC iae "' of intelligent purpose, which is the “ principal 
in all undertakings’ (p. 300). With complete knowledge (if we 
Could ever have it), Necessity, he holds, would ' vanish from one 
account of the world’. If so, then in ae world as completely 
it can have no place at all. 
the md whether this sm is consistent with the whole 
tenor of the Timaeus can only be decided by careful conde 
of many passages, upon which the reader do. judge for himsel } 
as he comes to them. It seems certain that} the divine Craftsman. 
isin some degree a mythical figure ; taken literally, he has attributes 
inappropriate to the Reason which Plato believed to be epson 
in the world. The question at issue is now narrowed down to this : 
Are we to regard the given material on which the divine sir 
works as mythical, in so far as it is represented as zestricting ] A 
purposes and preventing him from producing a world that is perfect 
and not merely ‘as good as possible’? Are there any forces qus 
and always at work in Nature, that are not completely subdue Y 
the persuasion of Reason? It is hard to think that Plato ou : 
have devoted a third part of the discourse to ‘ what pose pone 
of Necessity’ in contrast with ' the works of Reason , if he jn 
meant that nothing comes about of Necessity save under o 
complete control of Reason. But the problem cannot be so ed 
settled ; it must be left for discussion in detail. Here I can oni uy 
indicate, without meeting possible objections, what I believe ah 
the true answers to the two remaining questions : M How a i 3 
lower type of causation subordinated to the higher? (2) zA 
is the permanent and irreducible factor confronting Reason anı 
Ibordinate ? à 
o cue we remain on the surface and take Plato's 
analogy of the divine with the human craftsman at its face value, 
it is easy to illustrate the subordination of necessity to Purpose: 
There is the necessity which [ Aristotle, calls h pothe! 


i ‘ ical ' ince Descartes 

B d for us to avoid the word ‘ mechanical ', because, since 1 
Nm totumque hunc mundum instar machinae descripsi and od 
more since the industrial revolution, scientiis thought has been haunted by the 
analogy of the machine and we connect the ‘ laws of nature ' with machine 
Tegularity. “But the ancients did not use machines driven by their own power 
without human intervention ; they used only Cia guided by REUS nd 
intelli the realisation oí 
intelligence. Such tools are means to i designed order 

ive material. So the notion of order is not associ th 

ata Tut with the designing intelligence and the end, It is charactariatis 
that Plato regards the exact precision of the stars’ movements as a m 
of their intelligence (Laws 9678), not of their being subject to a mechanical 
necessity. 
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Contrast to absolute necessity. This is the necessity of the in- 


dispensable means fo an-end. Food is a necessary of life: we 
must have food, if we are to live; but it is not necessary that we 
should live. If I wish to recover a debt, I may have to sail-to 
“Aegina to find my debtor; but nothing compels me to sail. The 
necessity lies in the links connecting the purposing will at the begin- 
ning of the chain with the attainment of the purpose at the end ; 
we need not think of it as extending further in either direction. 
Reason and will are conditioned by this concatenation of indispens- 
able means, So is it with the craftsman. If I wish to cut wood, 
Imust make my saw of iron, not of wax, Iron has certain properties 
of its own, indispensable for my purpose. On the other hand, I 
can take advantage of this very fact to attain my end, I can 
make use of those properties to cut wood, though the iron in itself 
would just as soon cut my throat. 

There is also the necessity residing in the properties themselves 
and governing their action. Fire has the characteristic power 
(óvauıs, as Plato and others call it) of burning heat. Fire can 
act only in one way ; it can heat other things, but not cool them, 
By virtue of this necessity of the fire’s own nature, its action is so 
far regular. But just because it acts thus by constraint of its 
nature, Plato describes such causation as aimless or ‘ 

The action is Bl d undirected by purpose. If I st 
‘to light a fire in my grateand’ warm myself, I'am availing myself 
" of the fire's power. The fire is indifferent to"my purpose and has 
none of its own. If there is a wooden beam in my chimney, the 
fire may go on to burn down the house—a result neither foreseen 
7, nor desired. Once started by my voluntary action, the process of 
^ combustion will go on of itself. 'I did not ordain that process and 
it may get beyond my control. Yet, within certain limits I can 
direct its action into a channel Jeading to a foreseen and purposed 
tnd. T. 
This notion of the hypothetical necessity of means to an end and 
of the partial subordination of the given means goes back to the 
LPhasiord. Socrates complains that Anaxagoras, though he spoke of 
Intelligence ordering all things, did not carry this idea into the 
detailed account of the cosmos, or explain how every arrangement 
was planned ' for the best’. He fell back on the blind and aimless 
action of the elements. It was as if the presence of Socrates in 
the prison should be attributed to the action of his muscles in 
“bringing him there, and not to his own purpose of abiding by 
the sentence of the court because he judged it better to do so. 
We ought to distinguish between the true reason or cause (ario 


* Metaph. A 5, where the various meanings of ' necessity ' are distinguished. ~ 
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and ' that without which the cause would not be. cause". It is 
the em E of the end with the indispensable means, the 
conditio sine qua non of the achievement of purpose. Socrates b 
edo) says that this distinction ought to be. arene e 
fanation of the world as a whole, but that he himself had been 
Wmable to attempt that task. It is the task which, many AA 
afterwards, Plato set himself to accomplish in the indue 
here in fact we find him speaking of the Demiurge as making e 
of the lower kind of causes as auxiliaries (oyvalta) or subor ipat 
"instruments-in-his work of producing the ae results possible 
COS still remains, whether the analogy between the 
Demiurge and the human craftsman holds at this point or is fs b 
explained away. The carpenter does not make the wood or or hin 
its natural properties and behaviour. Is the Demiurge n he 
same position of having to make the best he can of iis olly 
suitable materials, or did he himself endow the material j ie uias 
with all its properties and make them completely amenable to his 
Mher ined, one feature of the properties, once they exist, 
which makes them not wholly amenable. Physical qualities occur 
in groups of concomitants. The Timaeus contains an las ea Bon 
of the disadvantage that may result. The function of bone is to 
protect from injury the seat of life, the brain and marrow, To 
that end bone must be hard. But its very hardness makes it 29 
brittle and inflexible, and also liable to decay under Seem en 
Accordingly the skeleton needs to be wrapped about b eR anı 
yielding flesh. The brittleness is a concomitant of the har iem, 
and it can be described both as necessary or inevitable ene as 
“accidental” (svupeByxdc). The ideas of necessity and c us 
are once more associated in the notion of the necessary ac ee $ 
Tn this instance brittleness happens to be an inevitable but desirable 
concomitant of the useful quality, hardness. There is also the e 
in which two properties which would both be useful saong ES 
combined. We find, for example, that those parts of the m 
which are the seats of intelligence, above all the skull, have tho 
thinnest covering of bone and flesh. ‘The reason is that this 
frame, which is born and compacted of necessity (¿€ dens) in 
no wise allows dense bone and much flesh to go together a 
keenly responsive sense-perception. For if these two characters 
had consented to coincide (ebreo dua ovunirrew ‘eknoder), 
the structure of the head would have possessed them s w 
and the human race, bearing a head fortified with flesh an 
1 Cf. 77A, ovifawer 4 dvdyrns. 
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sinew, would have enjoyed a life twice or mahy times as long as 
now, healthier and more free from pain. But as it was, the 
artificers_who brought us into being reckoned whether they 
should make a long-lived but inferior eus or one with a shorter 

“span but nobler', Here the two desirable characters refuse to 
“coincide as concomitants: they are incompatible. —Necessity 
cannot be wholly persuaded by Reason to bring about the 
best result conceivable, Reason must be content to sacrifice the 
less important advantage and achieve the best result attainable, 
This last instance illustrates the truth of Galen’s observation that 
the Demiurge is not strictly omnipotent. In arranging the world 
he could not group physical qualities in such a way as to secure all 
the ends he desired, 

But we are still talking in metaphor. We have seen reason to 
regard the Demiurge, as such, as a mythical figure. Cosmos has 
always “existed. It had no beginning in time and therefore no 
maker. The ge of the craftsman is employed as the most 
i ind vivid means of making us realise that the world was 

chance product born of aimless natural powers but exhibits 
@vidences of rational design, like a product of human art. There 
is a divine Reason at work, aiming at the best possible. It does 
not follow that this Reason stands to the world in precisely the 
same relation as the human craftsman to his materials and his 
product, though the craftsman may furnish the most convenient 
illustration. These considerations affect the status of the other 
Yactor, the craftsman’s materials, or the chaos which confronts the 
Demiurge and which he is said to ' take over in a state of disorderly 
motion ’ and reduce, so far as he can, to order. This chaos, again, 
is not to be taken literally. If the cosmos had no beginning in 
time, there never was a chaos before order was introduced. Chaos 
can only stand for some factor in the world as it exists at all times. 
The question then will be whether this factor is, now and always, 
in some measure chaotic and disorderly, or is, now and always, 
completely subordinate to the ends of Reason. It is here that I 
differ from Professor Taylor, who holds that the subordination is 
complete. The question cannot be argued till we come to the 
interpretation of the relevant Passages in the text. I will only 
anticipate the conclusion so far as to say that, in my opinion, the 
body of the universe is not reduced by Plato to mere extension, 
but contains motions and active powers which are not instituted by 
the divine Reason and are perpetually producing undesirable 
effects. Further, since all physical motion has its ultimate source 
in a living soul, these bodily motions and powers can only be 
attributed to an irrational element in the World-Soul. It may be 
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i t this theory preserves a sufficient and intelligible 
Ek be the statement that this world is a mixed product of 
the combination of Reason and Necessity—a Necessity re pn 
also be called an Errant Cause. But we must not forestall the 
coming account of the Receptacle of Becoming and its chaotic 


contents. 


4BE-49A. The Receptacle of Becoming 

i i i i here to the very 

r his fresh starting-point, Timaeus goes back 

or of his discourse : the distinction between the two orders 
of existence, the intelligible and unchanging model.and.the changing 
and visible copy. We now learn that the copy is not self-subsistent ; 
as the support of a medium, just as a reflection requires a 
mirror to holdit. Accordingly, a third factor has now to be added— 
a factor which had no place in the first part among the creations 
of Reason. 


new starting-point in describing the universe must, how- 
Be ee eller Gut thon wo ade before. We 
then distinguished two things; but now a third must be 
pointed out. For our earlier discourse the two were suffici- 
ent: one postulated as model, intelligible and always 
unchangingly real; second, a copy, of this model, which 
becomes and is visible. A third we did not then distinguish, 
thinking that the two would süffice ; but now, it seems, the 
argument compels us to attempt to bring to light and describe 
a form difficult and obscure, What nature must AR then, 
conceive it to possess and what part does it play? This, 
more than anything else: that,it.is.the Receptacle—as it 
the nurse—of all Becoming. 


third factor, not hitherto taken into account, is first presented 
we Receptacle or nurse of Becoming. This Receptacle ae i 
contents are to be analysed in a series of steps, which we sh: ae 
well not to anticipate. For some time yet Plato does not use he 
word ‘Space’, it first occurs in the conclusion (524), led up to 
by a series of images that are designed to elucidate gradually a 
nature more ‘ obscure and difficult’ than geometrical space. wh) 

We may note here, however, that the hitherto unrecognised thirc 


rogus ifestati ed of the 
1 Svoyus, the active manifestation of the nature. Cf. Bóragus used of 

7 pues "or significance of a word, and rij ray elxéram Adya vous (480), hie 
worth of a probable account’, what it is good for ; also 64c, Buk rà mupòs dípos 
re dv aùrois Stvayw éveivas ueylorqy ‘ because fire and air play the largest par 
in them’ (sight and hearing). 
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factor fills a gap in the scheme which Plato, in the Republic, had 
borrowed from Parmenides. He had there described the realm of 


objects of ‘ opinion ' as intermediate between the perfectly real and , 
knowable and the wholly unreal and unknowable. But the|Sophist 


has shown that the wholly unreal (ró vavreAóx ju) čv) cannot even 
be named without self-contradiction, Tt is am absolute blank of 

igness. If the perfectly real Forms are to have the objects 
of opinion as images, there must be something, not totally unreal, 
to receive these images. The question that now confronts us is, 
what this Receptacle of eidola can be. 


49A-50A. Fire, Air, etc., are names of qualities, not of substances 
This question is first approached by a consideration of fire, air, 
etc., as the contents of the Receptacle. The point is that these 
are not permanent irreducible elements, not ‘things’ with a 
constant nature. Plato rejects the old Milesian doctrine of a 
single fundamental form of matter, which was to serve both as the 
original state of things (dpi) and as the permanent ground (peor) 
underlying change. He also rejects the belief of the pluralists 
who, in reply to Parmenides, had reduced all change to the re- 
arrangement in space of the four elements (Empedocles) or of 
‘seeds’ (Anaxagoras) or of atoms (Leucippus and Democritus). 
Plato's position was nearer to that of Heraclitus, who alone had 
rejected the notion.of substance underlying change and had taüght 
the complete transformation of every formi GRASP 
other. “We are now to think of qualities which are not also ‘ things ’ 
"or substances, but transient appearances in the Receptacle. The 
Receptacle itself alone has some sort of permanent being, 


49^. True, however, as this statement is, it needs to be put in 
clearer language ; and that is hard, in particular because to 

B. that end it is necessary to raise a previous difficulty 1 about 
fire and the things that rank with fire, It is hard to say, 

with respect to any one of these, which we ought to call 
really water rather than fire, or indeed which we should call 

by any given name rather than by all the names together 

or by each severally, so as to use language in a sound and 
trustworthy way. How, then, and in what terms are we to 


3 With mpoamopnóijva and Bmopyvres (B, 7) compare Aristotle, Met. B, i, 
{For those who wish to get clear of difficulties (ednopfoa) itis advantageous 


to state the difficulties (Sanopjoa) well; for the subsequent free play of 


thought (ciropía) implies the solution of the previous difficulties.’ Only to 
the man who has first faced the difficulties (rà mponmopyxér) is it clear, what 
goal he is making for. 
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speak of this matter, and what is the previous difficulty that 
reasonably stated ? ^ 
a A first nach take the thing we now call water. This, 
when it is compacted, we see (as we imagine) Becoming 
earth and stones, and this same thing, when it is en s 
and dispersed, becoming wind and air ; air becoming fire y 
being inflamed; and, by a reverse process, fire, when ee 
densed and extinguished, returning once more to the an 
of air, and air coming together again and condensing r dm 
and cloud; and from these, as they are yet more md 
compacted, flowing water; and from water once more pain 
and stones : and thus, as it appears, they transmit ina ten 
the process of passing into one another. Since, then, in r; a 
way no one of these things ever makes its appearance - d 
samé thing, which of them can we stedfastly affitm E F 
Tliis—whatever it may be—and not something else, pi en 
blushing for ourselves? It cantiot be done; but by far the 
safest course is to speak of them-in-the- following a 
Whenever we observe a thing perpetually changing fire, for 
example—in every case we should speak of fire," de = 
“this ’, but as ‘ what is of such and such a quality ’, Y of 
water as ' this", but always as ' what is of such and n a 
quality'; nor must we speak of anything else as RE 
some permanence, among all the things we indicate by ie 
expressions ‘ this” or ' that ’, imagining we are pointing Se 
some definite thing. For they slip away and do not seit 
to be described as ' that ’ or ‘ this" or by any phrase t! 3» 
exhibits them as having permanent being. We should. e 
use these expressions of any of them, but ' that which is RE 
a certain quality and has the same sort of quality as i 
perpetually recurs in the cycle '—that * is the description we 
should use in the case of each and all of them. SOM 
must give the name ‘fire’ to that which is at all times * o 


ited. 

1 gp aft u» (D, 6) should perhaps be omi / 

: rs ini Ae for supdins, ibardis, ote. Cf. Chalcid. 

ignis sed igneum quiddam, nec aer sed aerium. 3 

Aja Gat cel rie pet Ba Do, convinced translation or correction of fhe 

words has yet been proposed. Tr.'s xal rh» rod8e (‘ of this ' = relative 

is perhaps the best; but nothing in the context supports it. s 

OP Taking ofrw (before kale) as resuming the long phrase that precedes. 

18 rowôrov de nepifepsueroy pouor is rightly explained by Tr, : ‘ the this-like 

Which ever recurs as similar’. de can mean either ‘ from time to time 

JH anA tain amount of stuff that is fiery. 
* There is at all times (Bd mavrós) a certai t 

"This quality is sufficiently ' alike" (uo) to be recognised and named, though 

it is not an enduring substance, and is perpetually varying. 
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498. such and such a quality; and so with anything else that is 
in process of becoming. Only in speaking of that i which 
-all of them are always coffiing to be, making their appearance 
again vanishing out of it, may we use the words ‘ this " 
r “that”; we must apply any of these words to that 
which is of some quality—hot or cold or any of the opposites— 

or to any combination of these opposites. 


The result so far is that fire and the rest are denied the status 
of elements or permanent things with an unchanging character. 
Their apparent? transformation in a cycle is described in terms 
borrowed from Anaximenes and Anaxagoras. Anaximenes had 
conceived that all things at all times really are air. Air is the 
permanent nature ; fire is air in a rarefied state ; when more closely 
packed, air becomes successively wind, cloud, water, earth, stone, 
Anaximenes thus took a step towards the doctrine clearly formu- 
lated after Parmenides, that qualitative change is reducible to the 
bringing together or separation in space of a number of unalterable 
elements, Anaxagoras, who explicitly identified all so-called 
' becoming and perishing ' with the combination and separation of 
permanently real things, used similar language: ‘From these 
things as they are separated off, earth is compacted. For out of 
clouds water is separated off, and from water earth, and from earth 
stones are compacted by the cold,’ Empedocles also tried to 
abolish change of quality by reducing “becoming and perishing ’ 
to the mixture and interchange of his four unalterable things, fire, 
air, water, earth, 

Plato rejects this interpretation, asserting the contrary view 
that there is change of quality without any underlying substance 
or permanent ground. The word ‘ juality * LU had been 

^a A, with an apology 
hought * the hot ’, ' the cold ’, 
uara) having each a character- 
natür d by action 
word. quality " (ztouó-rnc, 
ssion for hotness, coldness, 


* 0a èx rotrav. This may mean that fire (for instance) is a combination 
of sensible qualities, such as ‘ hot ’, * yellow ' (or orange or blue), etc., making 
up that ' fieriness ’ (r3 rowôros) which is sufficiently alike (Suo) for us to 
distinguish it from wateriness and other combinations of qualities, But the 
phrase might also cover compound bodies, mixtures of the four primary 

lies. 

* At 5qp it will be remarked (as ds Somoduer, 495, 8, and de galeran, C, 7, 
hint) that the transformation is not so complete as it appears. Earth camnot 
be transformed into the other three. 
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whiteness (eoud-rns, yoxod-rne, Aexó-vrg), ete., marks the clear dis- 


Š Plato is now 
incti ities from "things" or substances. Pli n 
Mn Ing Tat" i: erie is properly only a name for a certain combina: 
ion of ualities GF powers’, which appar eaS T zu 
ER ing. Such groups of qualities, though per l 
Shifaag, Vae sufficiently alike to be Moe ee but in 
ing to fire we ought not strictly to say ' this 7 becat 
Rees. rots puteus which preserves RI identity. 
i i ial substance. 
t rid of the notion of materi an 
ADNAN with this stream of fluctuating qualities stands hat 
in whicl iy make their transient appearances. The Recep! 253 ] 
E ie only factor in thé bodily that ere utr ird eae 
i id its nature does not cl 3 
it has permanent being am y by a et s 
i: tacle is, we do not yet know. on, 
ud i inerts to introduce an element of rational order, A 
fat fora the primary bodies by fashioning for them geometrical 
he But here we are considering the bodily as it was 
We must not imagine the qualities 


had already received shapes. 


ic material 
cle compared to a mass of plastic mai ‘ 
ee, à 'eceptacle, Plato begins 


i is consistently used in 
E wg wrálerar. This phrase d d is consist s 
dis Le aont ihe mean the Receptacle as a Ahearn nipani 
" liie in which events of a certain type take place '. 
importations from Whitehead (pp. m 
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504. But I must do my best to explain this thing once more in 
still clearer terms. 
Suppose a man had moulded figures of all sorts out of 
gold, and were unceasingly to remould each into all the 
then, if you should point to one of them and ask what 
it was, much the safest answer in respect of truth would be 
to say ‘ gold’, and never to speak of a triangle or any of the 
other figures that were coming to be in it as things that 
have being, since they are changing even while one is 
asserting their existence. Rather one should be content if 
they so much as consent to accept the description ‘ what is 
of such and such a quality’ with any certainty. Now the 
same thing must be said of that nature which receives all 
bodies. It must be called always the same; for it never 
departs at all from its own character; since it is always 
receiving all things, and never in any way whatsoever takes 
on any character that is like any of the things that enter it : 
by nature it is. there as a matrix for everything, changed and 
diversified by the things that enter. it, and on their account 
it appears to have differe qualities, at. different. times ; 
while the things that pass in and out are to be called copies 
of the eternal things, impressions taken from them in a 
strange manner that is hard to express: we will follow it up 
on another occasion.* 


Some critics have seen in this passage references to the later confi- 
guration of space by the geometrical shapes of the primary corpuscles.4 


54x xpv009. The figures are made out of gold and consist of gold; but 
the contents of the Receptacle are not made out of it. This is a point where 
the illustration is inadequate. 

* unbénore Myeww vara. ds čvra can also be construed : ' never to speak of 
a triangle, etc., as these (things), as though they had being ', and the contrast 
with rowbrov following perhaps favours this. 

4 The reference may be to 52c (A-H.), or the promise may be unfulfilled (Tr.). 

“Thus Baeumker (Prob. d. Mat, 131) identifies the ' things that pass in 
‘and out ' of the Receptacle with those shapes composed of elementary triangles, 
Tr. (rightly, I think) explains the transient ' characters ' as ‘ the character- 
istics of different sensible bodies, in fact the various sounds, colours, scents, 
gtc., revealed to us in different regions" (p. 326). But he adds that ‘ since 
Timaeus means at a later stage to account for all these qualities as con- 
Sequences of the shapes of corpuscles, to all intents and purposes what he 
Wants to insist on is that space itself has no specific "shape ” of its own. 
He means, then, that space in all its regions is uniform or homogeneous, 
If it were not, its parts would not be indifferent to all configurations. Tr. 
then strays into a discussion of modern non-uniform spaces—alternatives 
which Plato cannot have intended to exclude, because they could never have 
entered his mind. 
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ince nothing has yet been said even about space, no one 
en the Timaeus for the first time could associate the triangles 
and other figures moulded in the gold with the elementary 
triangles and solids later constructed by the Demiurge; nor 
did Plato intend this. The figures mentioned belong solely to 
the illustration, the point of which is that the only thing we can 


ich it never departs. : 

Casdm to the figures of the illustration is ' the things 
that pass into and out of ' the Receptacle. What these things are 
we have been plainly told in the preceding paragraph ; they are 
those qualities—‘ any opposite or combination of opposites '— 
which ‘are always coming to be in the Receptacle, making their 
appearance, and again vanishing out of it’ (495). This was clear 
to some at least of the ancient commentators. A fragment of the 
lost part of Proclus’ commentary ! reads : ' Perhaps it is better to 
say that the term “ things that pass in and out” is « applied. not 

to the ies. (al zotte), but also to ‘the forms immersed 
eat Tôn tà #vvda) ; for these, not the qualities, are Tike“ 
nesses ec of the intelligible things ' (Le. röv veo» del piy- 
para, 50c, 5). Itis clear that Proclus had been discussing acurrent 
view that the qualities alone were meant. Proclus further remarks 
show that by ‘the forms immersed in matter’ (an Aristotelian 
phrase) he means copies, present in matter, of the eternal Forms of 
Fire, Air, Water, and Earth (not of any other Forms). He discusses 
whither these copies go, when they 'pass out'. Not into other 
matter; 'for when fire is quenched and the matter becomes airy, 
we do not see other matter being kindled’, They must pass out 
simply into non-existence.* Proclus no doubt had in mind the 


1 Pr. iii, 357. This fragment and the other references to our passage in 
Proclus’ commentary have been overlooked, ——— n 

? Other passages in Proclus referring to this subject are : 
forms («3») are inseparable from matter and are always coming into. 
from that which always is; others come to be and pass away in time : : 
corporeality (j owparórjs) is always becoming and always in the region ol 
matter; but the form (character, elbos) of fire or air enters matter an Puis 
out, being separated’ and perishing owing to the victory of the opposite nal Am 
i, 419%, ' The eternally real was the model of unordered becoming, since it 
was from thence that the unarticulated forms (characters, aduépOpura in) came 
to be present in the unordered before the Heaven came into being.’ These d 
the ‘traces of the elements’ (rà fj raw oroyelwv—a reference to de 
535,2). ii, 25^: In the case of fire there is (1) the form (el8os), an EO ible 
nature, the image of the cause of fire; for there is a certain indivisible thing 
(the elðos £vulo») even in divisible things; from this results (2) an extension 
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theory of Forms as it is stated towards the end of the Phaedo, 
There the immutable and eternal Form is clearly distinguished 
from the character (uooq/j, idéa) present in things that are said to 
partake of the Form and bear the same name. Some such char- 
acters are grbuped in pairs of opposites, tall and short, hot and cold, 
One member of such a pair will never admit its opposite: ‘the 
hot in us’ can never become cold ; when we become cold, the hot 
character must either ‘ withdraw ’ to make way for the cold, or it 
must ‘perish’. Proclus decides for the latter alternative : what 
he calls the ‘ character immersed in matter’ must, he says, ‘ pass 
out’ into non-existence. His distinction between ‘ the form (char- 
acter) immersed in matter’ and the ‘ quality ' is a piece of Neo- 
platonic subtlety. Plato speaks of the qualities as ‘ characters ’ 
(uoopat, idéai), as he had in the Phaedo, where poopý and Idéa are 
used interchangeably and neither can mean ‘ shape’. The things 
that pass into and out of the Receptacle are simply the opposite 
qualities or groups of qualities characteristic of the four primary 
bodies. They are called here ‘ copies of the eternal things’; and 
at 51B ‘copies’ of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth, just before the 
passage which plainly asserts the existence of their originals, the 
intelligible Forms of just those four bodies. The Forms, ‘in some 
strange manner that is hard to express ’, impress their characteristic 
qualities on the Receptacle, But the Receptacle does not itself 
possess any of these characters or qualities, any more than gold in 
itself possesses triangular shape. The qualities do not belong to 
it; they only pass in and out, like images crossing a mirror, They 


of itself in the matter of the fire, and from this again (3) the powers (Burdyets) 
of fire, or qualities (nowrpres) such as hotness, etc, (This is part of a mis- 
guided attempt to interpret the dpduol, dyno, and Burdues of 30c, but it 
shows what Proclus meant by his distinction of the «los gov from the 
morres or bwues). The phrase 'unarticulated forms’ means the 
qualities as described at 52D f, before the Demiurge endows them with 
“geometrical shape and number’. 

Simplicius, Phys. 539, 10, says that Plato in the Timacus calls matter 
xdpav kal rómov ray dviuv elbav. It appears from 540, 13 ff., that this phrase 
Sha «lp was partly based on 538, 4, ŝwoynuarioaro «leoi re wal dpduois, 
which, in fact, refers to the geometrical shapes ; partly on 514, 7, peroXapftivor 
inopárrará my roð vonrod, which Aristotle took as meaning that the Recipient 
partakes of the Forms (see p. 187). 

? There is, for example, ‘ the character of three’ (j ri vp i&éa (104D) 
the characters of evenness and oddness, and so on. The words are int 
changed, e.g. at 104D, ý évavría la. ¿xel rH popi. The term elBos is there 
reserved for the Form to which the character belongs, because the distinction 
is important to the argument (see especially 103r); but in the Timaeus 
Plato follows his usual practice of eschewing precise terminology, and uses 
glos for character as well as poppý and iéa. A.-H. imports the word 
‘shape’ for poppy} (c, 1), and so does Tr. 
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id to ‘ iversify ’ tacle; they form a 
said to ‘ change and diversify ’ 1 the Recep’ e; à 
Eristanty shifting pattern, ‘presenting all diversities of aspect 
(D, 5), as some parts become fiery, others watery, and so on. 


soc-srm. The Receptacle has no qualities of its own 


i ion of the man moulding all sorts of figures out of 
BS suficient for its purpose, to illustrate the contrast between 
the permanent nature of the Receptacle and the shifting pines 
Its defect is that gold is a stuff that has sensible qualities SETS 
own, persisting through all the variations of shape. dito s 
objections to the illustration turn partly on this point. Eh de 
himself proceeds to correct the defect. He has already sai that 
the Receptacle does not in itself possess any of the iris B 
pass in and out, any more than gold as such possesses any of the 
shapes. It is now added v the Receptacle panies 
of its own ‘ before." the qualities enter it, unlil e 
its own sensible properties. j i 7i 

Before making this point, Plato introduces the image of the 
father, the mother, and the child, to illustrate the relations of the 
eternal Form, the Receptacle, and Becoming. 


i ive three 
Be that as it may, for the present we must conceive three 
things; that which.becomes; that.in.which.it..becomes ; 


and the model in whose likeness that which becomes is born.* 
Indeed we may fittingly compare the Recipient to a mother, 
the model to a father, and the nature that SUMAS 
them to thei pring. Further we must observe 5 that, 
if there is to be an impress presenting all diversities of aspect, 
the thing itself in which the impress comes to be situated, 


á Ívà ray dodvrüv. Klos is 
1 500, «wofuebv re Kal Bicynparilueo à rw  dowrav. ley 
used as the general word for “change” (with its two species, DS and 
itati Theaet. 181. Biaoxnuariveodar is used 
alitative change) at Parm. 1388, Theat. 181D. Buoy à 
Below (530) of the pattern introduced by the creation of geometrical shapes 
but oxjua means appearance, manner, fashion, mode, ete, as well as shape, 
though no doubt the analogous figures (owfuara) moulded in the gold suggeste 
the word. Different qualities affecting diferent parts ofa space must diversify 
it and form some kind of pattern, however vague in outline and irregular. 
Cf, the phrases he» molov ndoas vouaMas (50D, s) and mavroBamjy lev 
green e pigs 
a summarised by Tr., p. 322. i 
RCH Dusuzcrer (EVO: d AME) faa} Who anal sl of the whole argument 
is helpful, though I cannot accept all his conclusions n: 
iras born", ue next sentence takes up this metaphor as furnishing 
priate i i he craftsman, 
an appropriate image, which replaces that of t 
Vrbe. depends in thought rather on the ypf at ©, 7, than on mpra, and 
perhaps also in grammar, the remark about the ‘ fittingness ' of the metaphor 
in Gera: being treated as parenthetical. 
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cannot have been duly prepared unless it is free from all 
those characters which it is to receive from elsewhere. For 
if it were like any one of the things that come in upon it, 
then, when things of contrary or entirely different nature 
came, in receiving them it would reproduce them badly 
intruding its own features alongside. Hence that which is 
to receive in itself all kinds + must be free from all chat- 
acters; just like the base which the makers of- scented 
ointments skilfully contrive to start with: they make the 
liquids that are to receive the scents as odourless as possible. 
Or again, anyone who sets about taking impressions of shapes 
in some soft substance, allows no shape to show itself there 
beforehand, but begins by making the surface as smooth and 
level as he can. In the same way, that which is duly to 
receive over its whole extent and many times over all the 
likenesses of the intelligible * and eternal things ought in its 
own nature to be free of all the characters. For this reason 
then, the mother and Receptacle of what has come to be 
visible and otherwise sensible must not be called earth or 
air or fire or water, nor any of their compounds or com- 
, ponents è; but we shall not be deceived if we call it.a nature 
| invisible) ax erless, all-receiving, partaking Ir some 
m. very puzzling way of the intelligible and very hard to appre- 
hend. So far as its nature can be arrived at from what has 

1 yé is (as often) simply a sym : 
Pato viria the word Justas above (a, 7) he wes dedi etel, hey 
(= nop#av). None of the four words here means the eternal Form; for 
this is never ' received ' by the Receptacle, Note also that oxfja (' shape ') 
is not used as a synonym for any of them, but confined to the shapes moulded 
ed or in some soft substance in the two illustrations (50A and 50%, 8). 

2 The conjecture vonrdv (for mdvrw) del re óvrav can be supported by the 
occurrence of the phrase at 37A, 1. But mávrwv or mdvra is required by the 
sense, I suggest 76 «rà máv>ra ray voyráv del re óvraw. The Receptacle is to 
uos mu Mu ieneuu: et e S concerned (the four primary bodies), 
AXES of all the Forms there are. Cf. E, 5, 7ò rà mávra 

3 Compounds ', i.e. complex bodies f. 
primary bodies. . Components , e. any qualities into which what we cal 

fire’ or ‘ fieriness ' (etc. might be analysed, e.g. the heat, yellowness, etc., 
of flame. Cf. 50A, 3, dca dx rovrwy, where rovrwy means the opposites (hot, 
white, etc), of which fire, etc., are composed. This statement formally 
excludes the notion that the Receptacle is some subtler or more ultimate 
kind of matter (such as ' the hot ', ‘ the cold’, etc.) beyond the four primary 
bodies (cf. Fraccaroli, p. 89). At Sophist 243 the view that ' the hot and 
the cold’ are the ultimately real things in nature is taken as typical of all 
the early physicists. There is no reference to the triangles of which the 


elementary figures are later to be composed, si 
laser posed, since these have not yet been 
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already been said, the most correct account of it would be 
this: that part of it which has been made fiery appears at 
any time as fire; the part that is liquefied as water; and 
as earth or air such parts as receive likenesses of these. 


‘The argument that the Receptacle must not possess in itself any 
quality like those which enter it, is preceded by the comparison of 
the eternal Fi father and of the Receptacle to the mother. 
he connection of thought implies a current view of the part played 
by the mother in generation. In the Ewmenides (660) Apollo 
argues that ‘the mother of what is called her child is no parent 
(coxets), but only the nurse (rgopds) of the new life sown in her. 
The parent is the begetter ; she is but a host (Eén) harbouring 
the stranger plant’. Similarly, according to Diodorus (i, 80), the 
Egyptians regarded no child as a bastard, holding that the father 
is the sole cause of generation, while the her furnishes only 
nourishment (roogý) and room (ya) for the infant. The belief is. 
mentioned several times by Aristotle, who debates whether the 
female contributes anything to generation or only provides the 
place (rónoc). He givesit as the opinion of Anaxagoras and other 
physicists that the seed comes from the male, the female only 
furnishing the place. So here the Receptacle or ‘nurse’ (rfjv, 
49A) of Prom is simply the place ‘in which” the qualities 
appear. If it had any qualities of its own, it would intrude its 
own features or visible appearance (Jy), as the mother's features 
might be expected to reappear in the child, if she contributes any 
part of its substance. 

The Receptacle, then, has no visible appearance; but is ‘a 
nature invisible and characterless, all-receiving, partaking in some 
very puzzling way of the intelligible and very hard to apprehend’, 
*Partaking of the intelligible’ unfortunately, an ambiguous 
phrase. Some have understood it as referring to ' the real informing 
of matter by the Ideas '*; but Archer-Hind remarks that Plato's 

1 de gen anim. A19, init, Br, 763b, 30. The doctrine is still held by the 
natives of S.E. Australia ; ‘ children emanate from the father alone and are 
merely nurtured by the mother’ (Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy i, 338. 
Contrast the Central Tribes who are ignorant that the father plays any part 
in begetting). In the Life of Johnson Boswell defends his ' partiality for 
heirs male’ by ' the opinion of some distinguished naturalists that our species 
is transmitted through males only, the female being all along no more than 
a nidus or nurse, as Mother Earth is to plants of every sort’. It follows that 
“a man's grandson by a daughter has in reality no connection whatever with 
his blood '. 

3 So Zeller; Baeumker (Prob. d. Mat, 133) ; Aristotle Phys. iv, 2, 209b, 12, 
Plato identified matter and space, rà ydp aeraXyrrud» Kal rjv xdpav čv Kal 
Tabróv (Simpl., Phys. 542: He calls it rò peraMyrraó» in the Timaeus, 
peradoyPéves yàp! dmopárará my roô vonrot"). ‘Tr. (p. 331) agrees with A.-H. 
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meaning is more fully expressed at 525, where Space is said to be 
“apprehended without the senses by.a.sort of bastard reasoning ’. 
To ‘partake of the intelligible’ will then mean ‘ to be an object of 
rational thought’, as opposed to being an object of the senses. 
Further discussion may be postponed to that later passage where 
Space has at last been mentioned. 

In the present passage (where Space has not been mentioned) 
the words eldoc, idéa, oop}, still bear the sense implied by the 
whole context: they mean sensible qualities, not ‘shapes’, The 
last sentence speaks of part of the Receptacle being made fiery, 
part liquefied (made watery), and so on. The same language is 
used of the chaos described at 52p as existing before the Heaven 
was made or the Demiurge had designed the geometrical figures of 
the primary bodies, Plato's point is that the Receptacle has no 
inherent sensible qualities of its own, not that 'Space has no 
specific ‘‘ shape " of its own ’, or that ‘ we are not allowed to account 
for exceptional “ appearances ” in any region, as those who think 
of space as having a variable curvature would like to do, by suggest- 
ing that this region has a “different ” geometry from others '. 
It is a much more tenable position that, according to Plato, Space 
has a shape of its own, being coextensive with the spherical universe, 
outside which there is neither body nor void.? 


51B-E. Ideal models of Fire, Air, Water, Earth 


Plato has just spoken of ' copies ' (uuujpara) of Fire, Air, Water, 
and Earth being ‘received’ by the Receptacle, This leads to the 


next question; Are there models to serve as originals for these 
copies ? 


51B. But in pressing our inquiry about them, there is a question 
that must rather be determined by argument. Is there 
such a thing as ‘Fire just in itself’ or any of the other 
things which we are always describing in such terms, as 
things that ‘are just in themselves’? Or are the things 
we see or otherwise perceive by the bodily senses the only 
things that have such reality,4 and has nothing else, over 


à Tr. pp. 326, 328. 

* See F. M. Cornford, The Invention of Space, Essays in honour of Gilbert 
Murray, Oxford, 1936. 

3 The emphasis falls, by position, on AMyw, ' by argument ', as opposed to 
“what can be gathered from our earlier statements’ in the previous sen- 


tence. Cf. the contrast of d dpüós Adyos (Myos in the true sense) and ó eixús 
(56B, 4). 


* roaíryy dħýðeav, the independent and absolute reality, just mentioned, 
such as we ascribe to Forms. So Stallbaum, A.-H. 
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idly whene 1 
intelligible Form of anything? Is this 
? 

Rud Este ee [6 dismibe the present 

question without trial or verdict, simply asseverating that 

it is so, nor yet to insert a lengthy digression into a ae 

that is already long. If we could see our way to draw a 

distinction * of great importance in few words, t Dae 

best suit the occasion. own verdict, then, is t ine 

intelligence and true belief are two different kinds, then tl En 
!"things—Forms that we cannot perle but only think of - 

inly exist in themselves; but if, as some , t 

ee differs from intelligence, then all the pan 

we perceive through the bodily senses must be akam as the 

most certain reality. Now we must affirm that they ae 

ferent things, for they are distinct in origin and un] ike 

ture. The one is produced A us By instruction, the 
other by persuasion ; the one can always gi 
orate “The other can give none ; the one cannot be ee 
by persuasion, whereas the other can be won over ; ang rue 
belief, we must allow, is.shared by all mankind, intelligence . 


only by the gods and a small number of men. " 

alternative to be determined by argument is : whether those 
pun of qualities which we call bodies oy mu m ue 
or otherwise perceive through the bodily senses ave a KA 
substantial existence in their own right, or are (as ae S Fe es 
them) only copies of independently existing Forms. $ le r Rn 
closely resembles Parm. 130D f ff., where Parmenides a ‘lage 
Socrates as to the extent of the world of Forms. Socrat F Sin po 
doubt that there are separate Forms of terms pears Lik one ri 
Unity, Plurality, and also of moral terms, Just, Good, ef d pa 
doubtful about Forms such as Man ‘ sepafate from oursel ves 6 
“all other men ', and Fire, Water, etc. This class Correspon : ‘p 
the products of divine workmanship at Sophist Boe je gums m 
and all other living creatures and the elements of nat ath ve 
fire, water, and their kindred’, Living organisms an e 


i ; in this case the 
4 Spoy dpitew, to draw a boundary-line (cf. Gorg. 4708) ; i 
vous teen the two orders of existence, corresponding to the two 
i ii t mentioned. 
ES eee ipton diim Eat the ‘ copies ' are not the Vani ofthe porro 
A cops 4 iei 
imary bodies, but the qualities which we perceive whei 
vf fero ^ We do not perceive the corpuscles or their shapes. 
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Py poas of which all other bodies are composed are the two 
of things in the physical world with the best clai 
separate Forms. When it comes to hair, di TE 
dignified things, Socrates at fist thinks it would be abd D 
, rst thinks it 
postulate Forms; these must be no more as a aee e 
Dod just the things 
The present passage is conc i 
T erned mainly with Fi 
pipar, bodies ; and the reality of these pala is affirmed A a 
[ub grounds that make it necessary to believe in an 
of obj a aay A Seed v, the existence of two Eus 
c je t and sensible—is declared to folle 
indubitable distinction betwe i eeg 
tional understandi 
ledge and mere belief, which pu EXP E 
e e j can be produced or shaken b 
suasion, This characteristic of belief, eve E GI: 
, even when true, was t. i 
DM (201A) as fatal to the claim of true belief to tes d 
Thin characteristic io bet seme $e tes i ie 
[ st illustrated by the Meno. ve 
ossis by Socrates has produced true beliefs about FIRE 
ae bl a RAM aati but they will not become knowledge 
n en many times through the whole d : 
prc eee stn e pee and seen how the [unns n 
a . His beliefs will k 
eeno on the reason’ (Meno, b Em dum 
w i ^ en, then, that there are independently real Forms of 
nd ir, d and Earth. Fire ‘just in itself’ is an eternal 
Rr e » ject of eae Ho not of perception. We have been 
that the name ‘ Fire ’ is to be given to that which i i 
quality, appearing in the Receptacle at any time Peter 
is ki "ead aeiy n the copy, bearing the same name as its 
; lel itself is the meaning of the name ' Fire’ 
fe, ew clearly present to our thought whenever pies i4 horde 
Free us nothing further as to its nature. It cannot j 
prele te Pramas the geometrical shape of the fire 
cles e look at a fire, we do not see i 
PA bos when we say ‘ Here is fire’ we do not lema 
Mum A ls". , What we perceive is a certain combination of 
s kd qu Es in a certain place at a certain time—the yellowness 
breton a Frag pics à combination, whenever and 
reve curs, ciently ‘alike’ for us to name it ‘ y 
t d a ene copy or impress of an unchanging nodal Mois 
is Plato cannot tell us. We must not hope to get nearer 


? Parm. 130D, radra pé d; óp 
: , Taira uv ye ámep ópôpev, raóra xal 
spe iar aa A T et tsi am th ig Mn crn 
va éorlv rovadeny Éyovra. adffecay, d Sina 
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to his thought by translating his words into language that sounds 
to us scientific. 

There is no warrant for A.-H.'s remark that ' the list of ideas in 
the Timaeus includes, in addition to the ideas of living creatures, 
only the ideas of fire, air, water and earth’ (p. 180). In his intro- 
duction he goes further and suggests that Plato ought to have 
eliminated ideal types of the elements and would have eliminated 
them, ‘had his attention been drawn to the subject’ (p. 35)* 
The unprejudiced reader may think that his attention was very 
clearly drawn to the subject in the passage before us, Nor will 
the Platonist easily believe that living creatures and the primary 
bodies alone have ideal Forms. How are mathematics and dialectic 
to be carried on, if the only unchanging objects of thought are the 
natural kinds of living creatures and the four primary bodies ? 
These are specially relevant to an account of the physical universe, 
and are therefore prominent in the Timaeus. We cannot infer that 
Plato no longer believed that there was such a thing as Justice 
‘just in itself’ or the Triangle ‘ just in itself’. The Philebus and 
the Laws would not bear out such a conclusion, 


SrE-s2D. Summary description of the three factors : Form, Copy, 
and Space as the Receptacle 

In the foregoing sections we started with the notion ofa Receptacle 

of Becoming; then passed to its contents, the sensible qualities 


for. instance, says: ' The question is whether there is or is 
not a standard of scientific truth by which individuals can and ought to 
correct the deliverances of their senses.’ ‘Fire means the occurrence of 
events with some definite law or pattern in a region of the continuum, water 
the appearance of events of a different determinate pattern. It follows at 
‘once that only when this pattern is exactly realised do you have “ real” or 
" pure" fire or water. If itis only imperfectly realised, you have not " pure " 
fire or water, just as we should say that ‘ water ” which proved on analysis 
not to be composed of hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions determined 
by the chemists is not ' pure ” water, but has" impurities.’ Plato's phrase 
* Fire just in itself’ means, according to Tr., ' “ fire which is just fire," “ fire 
with no admixture of anything else”, exactly as we speak of "' pure water”, 
“pure atmospheric air "", “ pure gold ”.' This account is in danger of sug- 

an exact realisation of the pattern and the 


gesting a confusion between 
pattern itself, When we speak of ' pure water’ we mean something which, 
supposing it to exist, would be a perceptible thing which we could touch and 


drink, 
Robin's account of the Form of Fire (Phys. de Platon 49) keeps nearer to 


Plato's own account, but involves theories about mathematical intermediates 
between Forms and sensibles and about Ideal Numbers which are too specula- 
tive for the scope of this book. 
2 In the Journal of Philol. xxiv, pp. 49 ff., Archer-Hind went the whole way 
and denied that the ontology of the Timaeus allows room for these ideas. 
I9I 


1Tr. (p. 334), 
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and their combinations, ang finally to the ideal models. Next 


follows a summary description of these three factors, in the reverse 
order. 


51E. This being so, we must agree that there is, first, the unchang- 
52. ing Form, ungenerated and indestructible, which neither 
receives anything else into itself from elsewhere nor itself 
enters into anything else anywhere, invisible and otherwise 
imperceptible; that, in fact, which thinking has for its 
object. 1 WOES hs A e 
econd is that which bears the same name and is like that 
Eoin ; is sensibl ‘ought into existence ; is perpetually 
in motion, coming to be in a certain place and again vanishing 
out of it; and is to be apprehended by belief involving 
perception. A 
Third is Space, which is everlasting,! not admitting destruc- 
idi tion for all things that come into 
being, but itself apprehended without the senses by a sort 
of bastard reasoning, and hardly an object of belief. 

This, indeed, is that which we look upon as in a dream ? 
and say that anythi hat is must needs be in some place 
and occupy some and that what is not somewhere in 
earth or heaven is nothing? Because of this dreaming 
state, we prove unable to rouse ourselves and to draw all 
these distinctions and others akin to them, even in the case 
of the waking and truly existing nature, and so to state the 
truth: namely that, whereas for an image, since not even 
the very principle on which it has come into being belongs to 
the image itself but it is the ever moving semblance of 


\\ 


1 Taking def with dy (cf. A.-H.). The words are separated for the sake of 
euphony. Cf, 28A, 6, mpòs rà xarà rajrà čyov fMzav del, where det belongs to 
yov. 

* Taking mpds 6 BAénovres together (with A.-H.), an easy hyperbaton. 
Simplicius, Phys, 521, 31, paraphrases : did rijs els rà čvuħa dvaparucís eupddeus, 
Plato uses éyppyopds, not fAémow, for a waking dream: Soph. 266c, évap 
dvüpdmwov. éypryopócw. BAénwy normally means ' alive’, not ‘awake’. 

* Cf. Aristotle, Phys. iv, 1, 208a, 29. ' Everybody supposes that things 
which exist are somewhere; the non-existent is ‘ nowhere "—where is the 
goat-stag or the sphinx?’ Simplic. ad loc describes this as a ‘ parody’ of 
Our passage. Zeno (Vors. 19A, 24) assumed in one of his arguments that 
‘ Everything that exists is somewhere ' or ' in some place’. Gorgias (quoted 
below) repeats this, 

* This and other interpretations of the difficult clause éze(rep oi8' airà roĉro 
44. & yéyover éavrijs donv are discussed in the Appendix (p. 370). An image 
comes into being on the same principle or conditions as a reflection : there 
must be an original to cast it and a medium to contain it, Neither condition 
“belongs to’ the image itself. 
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52c. something else, it is proper tat it should come to be i» 


ing else, clinging in some sort to existence on pain 
pe am “at all, on the other hand that whic "ias 
real being has the support of the exactly true account, wl ic 

declares that, so long as the two things are different, neit! E. 
can ever come to be in the other in such a way that the 


p. two should become at once one and the same thing and two. 


i H he 
three factors are here contrasted in three respects: (1) t 
E. ot existence which they have; (2) the manner in xn they 
are known ; (3) the relations of the Form and of the copy to m 
(x) Space, here named for the first time, is everlastingly m 
and not admitting destruction’. The phrase differs only Me y 
from that applied to the Form, ‘ ungenerated and indestruc 1 t A 
Here as elsewhere the Receptacle does not owe its. existence o the 
Demiurge, but is represented as a given. factor limiting his operations 
‘by necessary conditions. Space is thus essentially. different from... 


Time, which was ranked among the wo mce and had 


ration, of which it was an image. There 
is Sea 1 which exists in its own right as ey 
as does the Form. mi recognising Space as DNO Ded d 
eternally existing factor necessary to the becoming ig wor! a 9 
sensible images, Plato has added to the.old scheme Hom 
Republic v from Parmenides. The three things enumerated th 
were (1) the perfectly real and knowable, (2) the objects "1 opinion, 
(3) the absolutely unreal and unknowable. The third 9 e is 
mot to be identified with Space, for Space is not unreal, and we 
can apprehend it. Plato's purpose is precisely to introduce. Space, 
as an eternally real object, to fill the.blank left by the totally e 
existent in Parmenides’ scheme, which consequently provide no, 

rt for any world of appearances. i 

ES Space is ST not by the senses, but by arot i 
bastard reasoning ’, and is ‘ hardly an object of belief ^ an n ) , 
like the Form, an object of genuine rational understanding ( ald : 
nor is it, like the copy, RO by ud pis ae Wy. Judeen 
i i ception. Space is not sensible ; ann > se 
EP. Teit, then, intelligible? Tt is not a genie intelligible 
object, because it has no status. in the world of Forms ; E 
Plato goes on to say, are not in Space, nor are they exten. d 
although we may imagine ‘the Triangle’, for asa 1 ie 
extended figure. Space is rather a factor in the visible worl x a im 
yet it is everlasting and imperishable, and can only be apprel ea P 
by thinking: so it ‘ partakes of the intelligible in a very puzzling 


<, 


1 Cf. Fraccaroli, p. 87- 
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it would become extended, and so Space would enter, as extension, 
into its existence. But in an extended thing, considered as self- 
contained, we can always distinguish the thing itself from the 
room or place it occupies. So Gorgias argues that ‘ Being will 
become two things, place and body’. In Plato's argument the 
two things will be the Form (which must retain its unity) and its 
extension, the space it has admitted ; and this last is the funda- 
mental element of body. But Forms are essentially bodiless. So 
the Form cannot enter Space, nor can Space enter the Form as 
extension. 

In this passage Plato comes nearer than anywhere else in the 
Timaeus to the problem of the eidolon. He contributes towards 
the solution an important factor which did not come into view in 
the Sophist. Space, as eternally self-existent, provides the copy 
with a ' room ' or situation where it can ‘ somehow cling to exist- 
ence’ as dv zwc and escape being nothing at all (zavreAó jd) d»). 
But the addition of this third factor does not, in itself, solve the 
difficulty of explaining how Becoming can ever occur. The two 
parents of Becoming—the Form and Space—are alike eternal and 
unchanging. How can an image cast by an unchanging object on an 
unchanging mirror be itself inconstant and fleeting? Aristotle 
saw this objection to the theory of Forms, offered in the Phaedo 
as an explanation of becoming and perishing : ‘If the Forms are 
causes, why is their generating activity intermittent instead of 
perpetual and continuous—since there always are participants as 
well as Forms ? ' 1 

‘There were others,’ Aristotle adds, ‘ who thought that matter 
was adequate by itself to account for becoming; matter originates 
the movement.’ This account Aristotle considers more scientific 
than the theory of Forms: something which produces change of 
quality and transformation would be more capable of bringing 
things into being. But he rejects it on the ground that matter 
(in his own view) has only the passive power of being moved: 
water, for instance, has not the active power of producing a living 
creature without the co-operation of the ‘form’. The powers 
(ôvváuers) attributed by the theory he is criticising to the simple 
bodies are treated as ‘ instrumental ' or auxiliary causes of genera- 
tion ; the hot has the power to separate things, the cold to bring 
them together, and so on; and the becoming and perishing of all 
other things are to result from these actions. But in the absence 
of the form, these powers cannot even be instrumental ; one might 
as well attribute the making of a table to the “necessary ' action 
of the saw or the plane. 

? Ar., de gen. et corr. 335b, 18 (trans. Joachim). 
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is critici: ^ ion of the popular view 
criticism recalls Plato's condemnation of 1 
cgi and heating, compacting or rarefying, are not mee 
accessories, but the sole causes of all df (46>). Plato prii 
2 H 3 Va ET 
es recognise the superior position of the Form, 
moo the active powers of the primary bodies as accessory causes, 
NER in some degree to the controlling direction of integer, 
though, left to themselves, they would produce random results ? 
the blind necessity of their nature, They are things that can set 
things in motion; but they require to be set in m. 
er Neither the Form nor Space can act as the ultimate 
joving cause. Hence, although the Form has been compared a 
the father, Space to the mother, the Form ganh d pee de 
jurge, or whatever he stands for, as the generator 
C it bd as we have concluded, the Demiurge is mythical, 
the moving cause can only be the World-Soul. It becomes more 
than ever difficult to resist the inference that the pemiyryp is to 
be identified with the Reason in the World-Soul. 


»D-53c. Description of Chaos 
mh we have been almost wholly concerned with the oce 
of Becoming and the shifting qualities that appear in it ae “A 
appear, considered, so far as is possible, in ioe Es DN 
element of rational design contributed by Reason. n er p 
the four primary bodies were only introduced towards the I 


must have an original ; but it has been emphasised 
mre poti remain apart and cannot themselves enter is 
region of Becoming. Plato now sums up the three RUM Ten 
for the production of a visible world, to which, as "i ave d 
seen, we must add the ' Demiurge ' to produce it. He then pis d 
to a description of the Receptacle and its contents, ase d 
existing ‘before’ the ordered world came into being. e 
now to hear what the Demiurge does when he ' takes over 


chaos. 


i i ding to my 
. Let this, then, be given as the tale summed accordi 
E t 2; that there are Being, Space, Becoming—three 


distinct things—eyen before the Heaven came into being. 


i is thers), who concludes that 

1 The inference is drawn by W. Theiler (among ot 
the Demiurge must be conceived ‘ als Verdoppelung der Welistele v ER 
Hinausprojektion gleichsam ihrer künstlerisch wirkenden Seite’ (Teleolog. 


, 72). See above, pp. 34 ff. ^ 
Nos. orlbetar à to calculate with counters; but the singular gov 


seems to allude to rj» uù riepa $m. Far tala raxt uoce 
pares 89E, zpla pixi Vluyfis «tóm, ‘ three distinct formsof soul’. Cf. xi 
(39A) for two ‘distinct " motions in different planes. 
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According to Plato, in a world of Democritean atoms and void 
there could be no motion at all. The same would be true of his 
own particles, if they were not penetrated by soul. The activity 
of soul in every part of the physical universe is the only possible 
source of the active powers of bodies—of their motion in space 
and of their power of altering one another qualitatively and affecting 
our sense-organs.* 

It may be added that all these motions are irrational. The 
movements in space characteristic of the primary bodies are recti- 
linear—those * wandering motions ' in all the six directions which 
have been repeatedly contrasted with the circular revolution of 
Reason. The qualitative alterations perpetually going on are 
inaccessible to any kind of scientific knowledge. They can cause 
sensations which, on the physical side, are themselves qualitative 
alterations of bodily organs and, on the mental side, yield percep- 
tions confined to the individual percipient, which can never rank as 
knowledge because subject and object are in a perpetual flux of 
change. 

The abstract picture of the physical world without the guidance 
of Reason is illustrated by the myth i e St D 
There are times when God himself helps to guide the revolution of 
the universe. Then, appointed period, he lets it go and 
the world is carried round in the reverse direction spontaneously 
(aùróuatov) by the power of motion which it possesses as a conscious 
living creature. This reverse movement is implanted in it of 
necessity (È? dváyxmc), because only the most divine things are 
always constant in the same state. The world, having a body, is 
subject to change ; but it keeps so far as possible to its own motion 
of rotation in one place. The least possible deviation is reversal of 
direction. The world cannot always turn itself; that is possible 
only to the divine ruler of all things that are moved, and he cannot 
cause motion now in one direction, now in the opposite. Nor can 
there be two gods with opposite intentions to turn it. The only 
alternative is that at one time it is guided by divine causation, and 
acquires fresh life and renewed immortality from its maker; at 
another, when it is let go, it turns itself in the reverse direction for 
many myriads of revolutions. 

We are now living in one of the periods when the god's hand has 

1 In the Laws Soul is not merely called the source of motion (as at Phaedrus 
245D), but more specifically ‘ the cause of the becoming and perishing of all 
things’ (891E); it ‘controls all change and rearrangement’ (892A); it is 
the ‘first becoming and change’ (8964); it originates all Sidxpus, aby, 
yévears and their opposites (8945). See Theiler, Teleolog. Naturbetrachtung 


(1925), p. 70, who remarks on these passages that the World-Soul, as cause 
of becoming, leaves no room for any Demiurge beside itself. 
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been withdrawn from the helm. The reversals are marked by the 
greatest of all cosmic catastrophes; all but a remnant of life on 
earth is destroyed. The very current of life is brought to a standstill 
and set flowing in the contrary direction. When the steersman of 
the universe let go of the tiller and retired to his own conning-tower, 
the world began to turn the other way by fate and its own inborn 
impulse (eiuaguévn ve xal obupvtoc èmðvula). The reversal caused 
earthquakes, which went near to destroying all life. As the disturb- 
ance began to settle down and calm followed the storm, the world 
began to be set in order and to move on its accustomed course, 
governing and caring for itself and all that it contained, and recalling, 
as well as might be, the teaching of its maker and father. But 
the memory grows dim and things begin to go worse, thanks to the 
admixture of the bodily element (rd owpartoeidéc) inherent in the 
world’s nature, which was full of confusion before it came into its 
present order, All that is good in the world comes from its maker ; 
all the cruelty and injustice that it contains in itself and produces 
in living creatures come from its former chaotic condition. Hence 
in the former period when it was nurturing its living creatures under 
the god’s guidance, it engendered great goods and few evils; but 
now that it is separated from him, as time goes on and forgetfulness 
grows, the old disorder threatens to prevail. Good things diminish, 
evils increase, and it comes in danger of utter destruction. Then 
at last the god, seeing its distress, and taking care that it shall not 
be shipwrecked in the storm of disorder and sink into ' the limitless 
ocean of Unlikeness ’, will take the helm again. He will turn back 
the diseased and dissolving fabric to its former motion, order it and 

it right, and save it from age and death. ; 
As Proclus observes, the machinery of the reversal of the world's 
motion is a mythical device to represent as existing at uisi 
times things which in fact are always coexistent in the cosmos. 
The same is true of the description in the Timaeus of the condition 
of the world ‘ when divinity is absent from it ' as if it were a state 
of things that had existed ‘ before the Heaven was made’. If we 
discount these mythical devices, both myths present a picture of 
the universe as it would be if the works of Reason were abstracted, 
and the one may be used to illustrate the other. In the Statesman 
we find that when the god is absent, the world is still a living and 


1 Pr, ii, 273%, Simplicius, Phys. 1122, 3, too criticises Alexander for 
taking Plato's description of chaos (Goa) as meaning that the cosmos had a 
beginning in time, preceded by a condition of disorder. He points out that 
the temporal separation of the two conditions is merely mythical in the 
Timaeus, as in the Statesman, where Plato imagines the Maker removed 
from the cosmos and contemplates its collapse into ‘ the ocean of Unlikeness ’. 
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could be connected with their intrinsic i 

Bat this point is left in some EL qd aaie: 

, This is not the same thing as to say that fire is ‘al 

light’ or earth ‘ absolutely heavy’. Moreover, if the n 
from chaos to cosmos never actually occurred and the four bus 
masses have always occupied their present concentric Spheres, the 
behaviour of smaller masses can be accounted for simply by the 
overpowering attraction exercised by the main mass in the.regio 
it actually occupies. The smaller mass will move EEEE 
larger, not vice versa, and any part of the main mass will resist 
an attempt to tear it away into an alien region. We are here 
concerned with sensible qualities. The reason why a stone feels 
heavy lies in this resistance, Fire would feel heavy to a man 
standing on the inner surface of the main mass of fire and tryin, 
to lift a Portion of fire into the air. In this way we may think of 
heaviness’ as analogous to colour. A body has strictly no colour 
save when some eye is seeing it ; there is in the body itself only 
the power ’ to give rise to a perception of colour in co-operation 
with a sentient organ. Similarly, a body has intrinsically only the 
tendency to move towards its like; by calling it more or less 
heavy’ we may mean only the consequent resistance that we 
experience when we contribute, on our side, the effort that is 
resisted. In this sense, ‘ heaviness ' is the name of an ‘ affection " 


that we feel, rather than of any property i isti 
NONE LE y property independently existing 


64A-65B. Pleasure and Pain 


So far, the only sensible qualities considered are th i 
perceived by the sense of touch, diffused all over CET ee 
of the body. The next paragraph deals with the pleasurable or 
painful character of the affections produced in the subject, We 
are still concerned with ‘ common affections of the body as a whole ’. 
There are, in the first place, the motions set up in the particles 
composing various organs of the body. When these motions 
penetrate to the consciousness, sensation follows in the soul; but 
they may die away and be lost before the consciousness is 


reached. Finally, sensation may oi 
PAN EDAM y or may not be attended by 


644. Concerning the affections common to the body as a whole 
the most important point that remains to be considered is 
the explanation of the element of pleasantness or painfulness 
in those which we have just discussed ; and further all those 
affections which, having attained to sensation through the 
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organs of the body, may be also accompanied by inherent 
pains or pleasures.! 

Now in seeking the explanation of any affection, whether 
perceptible or imperceptible, we must begin * by recalling 
the distinction drawn earlier between what is mobile in 
structure and what is immobile; all the explanations we 
are bent upon discovering are to be sought along this line. 
"When something that is naturally mobile is invaded by even 
a slight affection, it spreads it all round, one particle passing 
on the same effect to another, until they reach the conscious- 
ness and report the quality of the agent. The immobile, 
on the other hand, being too stable to spread the motion 
round, merely suffers the affection without setting any of 
its neighbours in motion; accordingly, since the particles 
do not pass it on one to another, the original affection remains 
in them incapable of transmission to the living creature as 
a whole and leaves the subject without sensation. This is 
the case with bone and hair and all the other parts in our 
bodies that are composed chiefly of earth; whereas the 
previously mentioned conditions apply to sight and hearing 
above all, because in them fire and air play the largest part. 

The nature of pleasure and pain, then, must be conceived 
as follows. An affection which violently disturbs the normal 

“state, if it happens all of a sudden, is painful, while. the 
“sudden restoration of the normal state is pleasant; these 
"are perceptible, whereas a gentle and TOT Change of 
either sort is imperceptible. 

Any process, however, that takes place with great facility 
yields perceptions ? in the highest degree, but is not attended 
by pain or pleasure. Such are the affections that occur in 
the visual ray itself, which was, in fact, described earlier as 
a body formed in the daylight in intimate connection with 
our own. No pain is set up by cuts or burns in this ray 

3 In this sentence the first part refers to the ' affections ' above discussed, 
viz. qualities of objects as perceived, and what is meant by calling these 
Pleasant or painful (capable of causing pleasure or pain to a sentient being). 
The second half refers to ‘ affections ' occurring within the body and trans- 
‘mitted through the organs to the soul, where they ' acquire’ sensation with 
(or without) pleasure or pain. 

35e is explained by dvapuprpoxópevor: ‘in the following way, namely 
Dy recalling . . .' Cf. 61D, dde oxonodvres . . . dmonfvres. 

? Literally ‘is perceptible’, but the perception in the following instance 
‘of vision is perception of colour, not of the disturbance, which yields no 
Sensation at all, either pleasant or painful. 

"owujwis fudv. At 45D, cundis 7G dép meant ' coalescing with the air ". 
The genitive jay is supported by the analogy of avyyerfs and ovpuros (A.-H.). 
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64D. or by anything else that is done to it, nor yet pleasure when 
E. it returns to its former condition, although there are intense 
and very distinct perceptions, according as it is acted upon 
and itself meets and touches any object; for no violence 
whatsoever is involved when the ray is severed and comes 
together again.1 On the othér hand, organs consisting of 
larger particles, which yield to the agent reluctantly and 
pass on the motions to the whole, have pleasures and pains— 
pains while they are being ousted from their normal state, 
pleasures while this is being restored. Those in which the 
departure from the-normal state? or depletion is gradual, 
while the replenishment is sudden and on a large scale, are 
sensible of the replenishment, but not of the depletion, and 
so afford to the mortal part of the soul * intense pleasures, 
but no pain. This is plain in the case of sweet smells, 
Where the disturbance of the normal state is sudden, and 
the restoration gradual and difficult, the opposite results are 
produced ; as may be observed in the case of cuts or burns 

in the body. 


Plato here connects his own doctrine of bodily pleasures and 
.pains, most fully set forth in the Philebus,with his theory of the 
particles, whose shapes make them comparatively easy or difficult 
to dislodge. Sensation of any kind occurs only in the soul, as a 


result of changes or movements transmitted through the bodily 
organs from the objects outside. In perception, the active quality 
(dóvapuc) of the object is thus finally ‘ reported ' to the conscious- 
ness: we see a colour, hear a sound, and so on. The first point 
is that the organs and external media in the case of sight and 
hearing consist of specially mobile particles (fire and air), and 
consequently the qualities are reported with exceptional intensity 


* I understand (with Tr. Bipuns and ovyxpiois to mean the dislocation 
of particles by cuts, burns, etc., and their return to their normal condition. 
This is not felt by us because it is so easily effected that no ‘ violence’ is 
required on the part of the agent. 

* roxomíons avrà» ' departures from themselves’. This phrase is simply 
a variant for the dmaMotpwofola of the next sentence. éavróv would be 
Superfluous if droxdipnas meant ' wasting '. xéwows is such wasting as occurs, 
for example, in hunger. Neither word means here the evacuation of un. 
assimilated food, which follows on eating and is not associated with any 
possible pain of want, 

* The addition of the lower faculties (by implication ‘ mortal ') to the 
‘immortal principle" has been mentioned at 424. The ' mortal part of the 
soul’ is mentioned where that passage is recapitulated at 69c, and indeed 
the expression has already been used at 6rc. Tr/'s note here is therefore 
irrelevant. 
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little being lost by friction on the way. The most 
E ou EAr EREE eee cen hair, absorb the shock, 
and the motion dies away in them hore, it reaches the soul. 
ion or perception results. 
CR qued i hs not attend on sensation or percep- 
tion, when it does occur. Pain is due to a sudden and violent 
disturbance of the normal state, The nature of the disturbance is 
not specified, but it seems to be implied that it is a dislocation, an. 
ibly a transformation, of the particles composing the organ. 
Pleasure is due to the sudden restoration. If either proces ja 
sufficiently gentle and gradual, no sensation occurs and conaga nent 
neither pleasure nor pain. In the Philebus the theory provi es ue 
basis for the distinction between the ‘pure’ pleasures en t 
mixed, namely those which are Lr rs or accompanied um pud 
he pleasures of sm. ior exampl m 1 
oat à remarks, Plato ' seems to regard sweet odours ee 
natural nutriment of the nostrils, which suffer waste ym x 
are absent; but the depletion is so imperceptible that it is o iy 
by a sudden restoration of the ton state that we become conscious 
as been any lack’, Y 
at subse to the rule that violent SEE 
cause pain is offered by the visual ray, regarded as an I ee Ea 
the organ,of sight. When we look at a candle-flame or pass 9 2 
before our eyes, why do we not feel pain from the burn or tl » cut 
inflicted on the ray? This has to be explained by the extreme 
fineness and mobility of the fire particles composing "yi ray. 
These, it seems, yield so readily that no ‘ violence is called E on 
the part of the disturbing agent. So the ray yields no hice 5 
painful sensation, although the perceptions of its proper objects 
are exceptionally intense and distinct. 


Es f al sensibility and of pleasure 
eral account of tactual sensibilit 4 
Nur to sensations transmitted through special sense- 
organs: tastes, smells, sounds, colours. In each of these names 
we distinguish a number of main groups by names such as [x e 
case of tastes) ‘bitter’, ‘pungent’, ‘sour’, 'sweet'. mé 
names roughly indichte the quality of the sensations we md 
experience. The theory now attempts to connect the felt b ty 
of a given class of sensations with the physical process popas um 
occur in the sense-organ, which is itself to be explained M e 
inherent qualities of the external objects, connected with their 
described earlier. 
Bene tir of the Seem Plato supposes that the tongue 
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last sentence ' bright ’ is treated as if it were a simple colour entering 
with others, like white and red, into compounds. The first of the 
compounds, orange, is still treated as a natural colour; the pro- 
portions of the ingredients (which we should still naturally take 
to be various grades of fire) cannot even be plausibly guessed. 
Here the method changes. We hear no more of different varieties 
of fire-particles, ` Prescriptions are given for making compound 
pigments out of the simple colours already named and orange. To 
the process of mixing pigments the statement that no one could 
make even a probable estimate of the quantities required seems 
hardly to apply. 


68c. Red blended with black and white is purple, or dark violet, 

when these ingredients are burnt to a further point and more 
black is added to the mixture. 

Tawny is formed by blending orange and grey, grey being 
a mixture of white and black ; while yellow is a combination 
of white with orange. 

White combined with bright and plunged in intense black 
results in a dark blue colour; dark blue mixed with white, 
in pale blue-green; tawny and black, in green (2). 


From these instances of the blending of pigments Plato now 
reverts to the colours (considered as mixtures of varieties of fire 
particles) which they ‘represent’ or, as it were, embody. His 
concluding words seem to warn us that no practical experiments 
in mixing measured quantities of pigments can yield any certain 
inferences as to the exact quantities of fire-particles of various 
grades composing a colour. The proportions involved are, as he 
said just above, inaccessible even to conjecture. 


68D. From these examples it will be sufficiently clear by what 
combinations the remaining colours should be represented 
so as to preserve the probability of the account. But any 
attempt to put these matters to a practical test would argue 
ignorance of the difference between human nature and divine, 
namely that divinity has knowledge and power sufficient to 
blend the many into one and to resolve the one into many, 
but no man is now, or ever will be, equal to either task. 


1 mpdows is commonly taken to mean green like the leek (npdoos), though 
Aristotle uses the form mpdowos and the substantive mpdowy means ‘ hore- 
hound ’, of which two varieties are described by Theophrastus, H.P. 6, 2, 5. 
If green is meant, the statement is not much more surprising than that the 
addition of black to red should produce a ' bilious ' colour (838). Democritus 
compounded mpdowov of oppupotv (crimson) and tears (woad-blue), Theophr., 
de sens. 77. 
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688-694. Conclusion 


"The second part here ends with a reminder that it has been con- 
cerned throughout mainly with ' what comes about of Necessity ’. 
"We must study necessary causes, though such study be only a 
sober amusement, because this is the only way of approaching the 
manifestations of rational purpose in Nature. Happiness will 
consist in apprehending these and conforming our own nature to 
the harmony which we find in the universe. Cf. 47B, C and gos. 


68E. All these things, then, being so constituted of necessity, 
were taken over by the maker of the fairest and best of all 
things that become, when he gave birth to the self-sufficing 
and most perfect god; he made use of causes of this order 
as subservient, while he himself contrived the good in all 
things that come to be. We must accordingly distinguish 
two kinds of cause, the necessary and the divine. The 
divine we shrould-search out in all things for the sake of à 
life of such happiness as our nature admits; the necessary 
for the sake of the divine, reflecting that apart from the 
necessary those other objects of our serious study cannot by 
themselves be perceived or communicated, nor can we in 
any other way have part or lot in them. 


III. THE CO-OPERATION OF REASON AND 
NECESSITY 


69A-p. Recapilulation. Addition of the mortal parts of soul 


THE third part now opens with a brief recapitulation of the steps 
by which the account of the works of Reason in the first part led 
us to the same point that we have now reached once more, from 
the opposite quarter, in the analysis of what happens of Necessity : 
namely the point of contact between the individual soul and the 
external world in sensation and sense perception. In the first 
part the rational soul was framed by the Demiurge himself. The 
‘Second part has analysed the bodily down to its foundation in 
‘Space, the Receptacle of all becoming, and then built it up again 
ESL oducing the element of regular geometrical shape, imposed 
upon the chaotic motions and powers. The interaction of the 
simple bodies so formed has been described mainly in terms of 
Necessary causation with little reference to rational design. The 
third part is now to exhibit the co-operation of Reason and Necessity 
inthe work of the created gods. their task Is to frame the mortel 
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parts of the soul and the bodily organs to house them. Hence- 
forward the interest of intelligent purpose again predominates. 
inction. between. the created gods and the Demiurge.is not 
ed. Throughout this last part of the dialogue, the work 


"is done sometimes by ‘the gods’, sometimes by ‘ the go at 
one. pla& (714) plural and singular-are.used in the same sentence. 


Plato does not seriously mean that the divine souls of the stars” 
take an active part in the making of other living creatures, Their 
creative function is as mythical as that of the Demiurge, from 
which it is no longer kept distinct. 


694. Now that the materials for our building lie ready sorted * 
to our hand, namely the kinds of cause we have distinguished, 
which are to be combined in the fabric of our remaining 
discourse, let us in brief return to our starting-point and 
rapidly trace the steps that led us to the point from which 
we have now reached the same position once more *; and 


all that has gone before. 


f and with all the 


in harmonious proportion both with it i" 
rest, For at first they were without any such proportion, 
"save by mere chance,’ nor was there anything deserving to 
be called by the names we now use—fire, water, and the 
rest; but all these he first set in order, and then framed 
c. out of them this universe, a single living creature containing 
within itself all living creatures, mortal and immortal. Of . 


tlié divine. he. himself. undertook to be the maker; the 
task of making the-generation of mortals,.he.laid.upon his 
own offspring. They, imitating him, when they had taken 
over an immortal principle of soul, went on to fashion for 


1 L. and S. (1927) cite, for the metaphorical use of &wMEo, Archyt., ap. 
Stob. 3, 1, 108, 3whopdoa dperà dd navrés râ Üvaró qfeos. 

? The ' same position ' is sensation and sense-perception, which we reached 
at the end of the first part (450-475), and have now reached again in the 
concluding paragraphs of the second part. The expression is condensed; 
but raùróv can hardly bear any other meaning. 

? The reference is to those transient semblances of order which might 
occur without design in the chaos described at 53A by the mere attraction 
of like to like, or in the Atomists' casual vortices, or in Empedocles' system 
by the elements rushing through one another (cf. Ar., Phys, B4, 196, 20 ff.). 

* There is no suggestion in the Greek ajrós of the ' lowly peasant ' (abroupyds) 
whom Tr. (p. 495) connects with ' the thought of God humbling Himself in 
the service of His creatures '. 
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690. it a mortal body englobing it round abont. For a vehicle 
they gave it the body as a whole, and therein they built on 
another form of soul, the mortal, having in itself dread and 

D. necessary affections: first pleasure, the strongest lure of 
evil; next, pains that take flight from good; temerity more- 
over and fear, a pair of unwise counsellors ; “passion hard to 

entreat, and hope too easily led astray. These they com- 
bined with irrational sense and desire that shrinks from no 
venture? and so of necessity? compounded the mortal 
element. 


69n-72D. The bodily seats of the two mortal parts of the soul 


The summary at the end of this section (72D) explains that it 
is concerned with the bodily habitations of the mortal parts of the 
soul and the reasons why they are situated in certain organs, 
separately from the divine part in the head. In the earlier passage 
above referred to (44D-455), the skull was described as the ‘ spherical 
body ' in which the revolutions of the immortal soul were confined. 
The head, containing the brain and the divine part of the soul, is 
the human counterpart of the spherical body of the universe con- 
taining the revolutions of the World-Soul. The rest of the human 
body, as we have just been reminded, was treated as a ‘ vehicle’ 
(dynua, 445), added because the head, unlike the body of the 
universe, requires to be carried about from place to place. So the 
trunk and limbs were there regarded as a machine for locomotion ; 
and the sense-organs situated in the fore part of the head, as 
instruments enabling the soul to find its way about. Only the 
eyes were dealt with in detail. The whole account was concerned 
with soul and body from the point of view of movement. 

But we learnt earlier, from the address of the Demiurge (424), 
that the implanting of the immortal soul in a body subject to 
perpetual waste and repair would entail certain necessary conse- 


? The head, the ‘ spherical body ' in which the revolutions of the immortal 
Soul were confined (44D). The trunk and limbs were then added as a ' vehicle’ 
to carry the head about. Cf. 73c, the god moulds the brain containing ' the 
divine seed' into a spherical ball (epjep mavraxq), and then sept rdv 
dyrddalov abro? odaipav mepierópvevoev dareiviy (E). 

4 mxepnri mavrós ips. The recollection of Eros, the son of Poros, 
d»bpelos dw xal trys kal advrovos (Symp. 203D) makes Tr.'s ' dare-devil lust" 
Seem further from Plato's meaning than A.-H.'s ' love that ventures all things '. 

* Note dvayxaiws here and dvayraía mapara above (c, 8). The words 
€cho the repeated references to necessity in the parallel passage (424) here 
specially referred to. The body and the concomitant desires and passions 
Of the mortal soul are a necessary (indispensable) adjunct to the immortal 
Part, if man is to exist on earth. Limited by this necessity, the gods have 
Now to establish the mortal soul, as best they can, in suitable organs. 
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with a ‘kindly irony’, is intentionally making Timaeus ' give himself 
away’. This seems an odd attitude to take towards an imaginary 
character whose creator has attributed to him a view ‘ glaringly 
inconsistent with itself’ and irreconcilable with all that he says 
elsewhere. Archer-Hind, on the other hand, holds that Plato's 
view of vice as an involuntary affection of the soul ‘ well illustrates 
how admirably the various parts of his system fit together ’, and 
that the interpreter’s declaration in the Republic that ‘ responsibility 
lies with the chooser ; heaven is not responsible ’, not only is not 
inconsistent with the maxim that no one is willingly bad, but is 
inevitably implied in it. In view of this divergence of opinion, 
it is important to consider carefully what Plato actually says here. 
The ‘ determinism ’ which Taylor discovers in our passage was the 
last outcome of that materialistic view of the world which Plato 
regarded as the root of atheism and immorality. Even Epicurus 
shrank from such a conclusion and invented a physical basis for 
free will. That Plato should either accept such determinism himself 


or attribute it to a fifth-century Pythagorean is, in the last degree, 
improbable, 


86s. Such is the manner in which disorders of the body arise ; 

disorders of the soul are caused by the bodily condition in 

the following way. It will be granted that. fol ly. is disorder 

of the soul; and of folly there are two kinds, madness and 

stupidity. Accordingly, any affection that brings on either 

‘OF thése must be called a disorder; and among the gravest 

disorders for the soul we must rank excessive pleasures and 

pains. When a man is carried away by enjoyment or dis- 

tracted by pain, in his immoderate haste to grasp the one or 

to escape the other he can neither see nor hear aright ; he 

is in a frenzy and his capacity for reasoning is then at its 

lowest. Moreover, when the seed in a man’s marrow becomes 

copious with overflowing moisture like the overabundance 

of fruitfulness in a tree, he is filled with strong pains of 

travail and with pleasures no less strong on each occasion (2) 1 

in his desires and in their satisfaction ; for the most part of 

his life he is maddened by these intense pleasures and pains ; 

D. "and when his soul is rendered sick and senseless by the body 

he is commonly held to be not sick but deliberately bad. 

* «al! Exaovov is difficult : ' des douleurs trés grandes chacune en particulier " 

(Martin); in jeder Beziehung (Müller) ; ' from time to time’ (A.-H.) ; immer 

wieder (Apelt) ; ‘many a specific pang’ (Tr.) ; a parte a parte e nei desideri 

f negli effetti loro (Fraccaroli). In Plato the phrase normally means 

“ severally ’ or ' individually ', as at 49B, 4, uiv jj xal davra xab’ čxaoróv re, 
26c, 6, pù uóvov &v Kepadalois ANN” Somep sjkovaa. af Exacrov (‘in detail ’). 
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But the truth is that sexual intemperance is a disorder of 
the soul arising, to a great extent, from the condition of a 
single substance 1 which, owing to the porousness of the bones, 
floods the body with its moisture. We might almost say, 
indeed, of all that is called incontinence in pleasure that it 


it not justly made a reproach, as if men were willingly bad. 
E. [No one is wi ly bad j the bad man becomes so because of 
some faulty habit of body and unenlightened upbringing, 


and these are unwelcome afilictions that come to any man 
against his will. DU 

Again, where pains are concerned, the soul likewise derives 
much badness from the body. When acid and salt phlegms 
or bitter bilious humours roam about the body and, finding 
no outlet, are pent up within and fall into confusion by 
blending the vapour that arises from them with the motion 
of the soul, they induce all manner of disorders of the soul 
of greater or less intensity and extent. Making their way 
to the three seats of the soul, according to the region they 
severally invade, they beget many divers types of ill-temper 
and despondency, of rashness and cowardice, of dulness and 
oblivion.* 

Besides all this, when men of so bad a composition dwell 
in cities with evil forms of government, where no less evil 
discourse is held both in publi and private; and where, 
mioreover, no course of study that might counteract this 
poison is pursued from youth upward, that is how all of us 


1 The marrow, or that part of it which forms the seed, which the bones 
are not dense enough to retain and keep in its proper consistency. So A.-H. 
Since these words repeat 73 ampua Sry roh) xal pubes wep! rv wueddy ylyveras 
(c, 4), I cannot understand why Tr. says that the substance meant is ' clearly 
not the yvedds but the bones (p. 616). At 82D we learnt that the marrow is 
fed by the fluid which filters through the ‘ dense ' substance of bone in drops. 
1f the bones are too porous, the marrow will receive too much liquid, and also 
escape too freely by the channel which will be described later (91A). 

2 It is conjectured that this doctrine of vapours arising from the humours 
was held by Philistion and Diocles. See Wellmann, Fr. d. Gr. Aerzte, p. 78. 
Cf. the confusion caused in the soul's revolutions by the mixture of phlegm 

lack bile, causing epilepsy, 854. 
"in peu alisiversl doctrine cial lethargy was due to phlegm. Wellmann, 
op. cit. 801, t i 

* Understanding órav obras xaxds mayévrov (doi) oret axal, xarà médas 
is usually either ignored by translators or rendered ' in the cities’. In this 
sense it seems to add nothing to iM re xal Syuoolg. I suggest that Myor 
xarà módas means ‘ discourses in conformity with (such) cities’. This provides 
Myo. with the equivalent of duolws xaxol, which seems needed. The omission 
of ras before éAas is unobjectionable in the style of this dialogue, which 
treats the definite article with poetic freedom, 
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87B. who are bad become so, through two causes that are altogether 
against the willi For these the blame must fall upon the 


"parents father than the offspring! and upon those who give, 
rather than those who receive, nurture ; nevertheless, a man 
must use his utmost endeavour by means of education, 
pursuits, and study to escape from badness and lay hold 


upon its contrary. 


The contents of the above section should be considered in the 
light of the two following, which recommend remedies to correct 
any disproportion of body and soul and the training of the divine 
part for its office as ruler. But it will be well to summarise here 
just what has been stated so far. 

This section sets out to describe how ‘ disorders of the soul are 
caused by the bodily condition’, It is recognised, here and below, 
that when soul and body are united in the composite living creature, 
either can set up disorder in the other : intense intellectual activity 
may wreck the health, or a gross and too powerful frame may 
assert its interests to the point of causing dulness and stupidity 
in the mind (88A-5). After the earlier consideration of bodily 
diseases it is natural to pass on here to those disorders of the soul 
which have their origin in the condition of the body. It is not 
stated that all mental disorders are solely due to bodily states. 
Next it is added that ‘ folly ' (dora) must be recognised as disorder 
of the soul, and that there are two kinds of folly: ‘ madness’ and 
stupidity. 'Folly' means any state in which the divine reason 
(voi) is not exercising due control over the rest of the soul. The 
two main types are ' madness  (uavía), which means frantic passion- 
ate excitement, not pathological insanity, and stupidity (dua0¢a), 
that dull and lethargic ignorance which is incapable even of the 
desire for understanding. It is not said that these states of mind 
cover the whole field of what could be called ‘ disorder of the soul '. 
They are the conditions which can arise from ‘ a bad habit of body’ 
and be encouraged by ‘ unenlightened upbringing’ in youth. 

1 The two causes are a defective constitution inherited from parents and 
bad upbringing, as is implied by the next sentence and by à sovypàv éfw 
To. 708 od aros Kal drra(Bevrov vpodjv, 862. 

* Laws 7550: A man must be careful all through his life, and especially 
during the time when he is begetting, to commit no act involving either 
bodily ailment or violence and injustice; for these he will inevitably stamp 
on the souls and bodies of his offspring. 

* It should be remembered that »éoos is commonly used in a much wider 


sense than ‘disease’. It is frequently applied, for instance, to passionate 
love and to political disorder. To have an unbridled tongue is a woos 
(Euripides. At Laws 782D the natural desires of food and sex are voofpara. 
‘In the same way ‘ badness’ (xaxla) is a wider term than ‘ vice’. 
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In the moral, as in the physical, life of man there is, beside the 
operation of reason, much that ' comes about of necessity ' and is 
repugnant to the inmost wish or will of the rational part. The 
Timaeus is primarily a physical rather than a moral treatise, and 
it is fitting that it should lay more stress than we find in the moral 
and political dialogues on the inevitable consequences of the 
immortal soul being housed in a body subject to the assaults of 
an environment composed of the same stuff. We have been told 
earlier that, when the infant soul is plunged into the stream of 
Becoming, its motions are thrown into such disorder that the 
rational revolution of the Same is completely arrested and robbed 
of all control, and even the inferior movement of the Different is 
so dislocated and distorted as to give rise to every sort of delusion 
and false judgment. ‘ Because of these affections, to-day as at the 
beginning, a soul comes to be without intelligence (foolish, dvovc) 
at first, when it is bound in a mortal body’ (430-444). Escape 
from this ‘most grave disorder '! depends on a right upbringing 
at a later stage, when the revolutions have begun to settle down 
into their normal course. If this be neglected, a man lives maimed 
and imperfect, and returns to Hades ' in a state of folly ’ (dvdytog 
440) : ; 
No one holds the new-born infant morally responsible for starting 
life in folly and ignorance. The present passage adds that some 
individuals are further handicapped by inherited defects of body 
which make them peculiarly liable to excess of passion or to 
despondent lethargy. An abnormal condition of the bones and 
marrow may make sexual continence much more difficult for some, 
and their violent excitement will hinder reason from gaining control, 
Others may suffer from noxious humours inducing a melancholy 
and dispirited attitude and intellectual dulness. Such persons have 
not chosen their bodily habit and they are not to be blamed for it. 
The remedy lies in judicious training, both physical and mental, 
from the earliest years. If this is withheld and they are further 
surrounded by corrupting influences in an ill-governed state, again 
the blame should fall not on them, but on their elders. But they 
are not absolved from the duty, mentioned in the last sentence, of 
doing all they can by education and intellectual pursuits ‘ to escape 
from badness and lay hold upon its contrary '? Here moral 

3 riy peyloray dmojvydw vécov (44c) alludes to the mystic formula éjvyov 
Kaxóv, eðpov duewoy, to which Tr. recognises a reference in our passage: 
guyety pèv kaxlav, voivavríov &à «iv (875). Cf. also dp8) poji maiBevoews 
(448) with dmaíBevrov vpodrfv (86x). " 

å Tr. ignores this conclusion where he accuses Timaeus of ‘the grievous , 
blunder of drawing no distinction between the man who masters his tempera- 
ment and the man who is mastered by it’ (p. 616). 
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purpose will be exercised. But on this matter Plato has written 
at large elsewhere ; all that is relevant here is to give some account, 
in the following paragraphs, of the training, chiefly by diet and 
gymnastic exercise, needed to correct the prejudicial influence of 
physical defect. 

In speaking, not of any and every form of vice, but of the 
inability to control excessive desire for bodily pleasure, Plato quotes 
the Socratic maxim, ‘ No one is willingly (or wittingly) bad’. The 
intemperance which has its origin in physical defect and grows for 
lack of remedial training is not to be attributed to the true will, 
whose inmost desire is always for the good. This desire, which 
Plato and Aristotle after him call ‘ wish ' (BobAnaus) and distinguish 
from the appetites deluded by an ' apparent good’, resides in the 
true self, the immortal part of the soul! When we find men 
unable to control their desire Tor sénSüal pleasures, we should 
recognise that such desire has a physical source, and that in many 
individuals defects of inheritance and upbringing make it peculiarly 
difficult for reason to gain control We are not to treat them as 
if their reason had from the outset deliberately chosen vice in 
preference to virtue. Such a choice is contrary to the nature of 
reason, and can only occur in the last stage of degradation when 
reason itself has become perverted and wholly enslaved to appetite, 
The condition is then past remedy. 

The doctrine here is the same that is stated, for instance, at 
Laws 7318. The Athenian observes that every man has need to 
be both passionate and gentle. He needs passion if forced to 
defend himself against the wrong-doing of others when this is harsh 
and cruel, and to punish it when it is irremediable, ‘But when 
men commit wrongs that are remediable, one should recognise that 
no wrong-doer does wrong willingly. For no one would ever 
willingly take to himself any of the worst evils, least of all in the 
most precious thing that belongs to him ; and to all men the most 
precious thing is the soul. So no one will voluntarily admit the 
worst evil into this most precious thing and live in the possession 
of it all his life long. In general the wrong-doer and he who has 
these evils is to be pitied, and it is permissible to show pity to the 
man whose evils are remediable, to restrain one’s anger, and treat 


* The distinction between ‘ wish ' (BovAyows) and ' doing what seems good 
to you ' is drawn in the Gorgias, 467. Aristotle retains the term at E.N. iii, 4, 
‘In the absolute sense the true object of wish (BovAnais) is that which is good ; 
but each man finds it in what seems good to him.’ The sole judge is the 
virtuous man ' whose superiority lies precisely in his seeing the truth’. That 
the immortal part of the soul is the true self is stated at Laws 959n and 
repeated by Aristotle, E.N. x, 7, 1178a, 2, and ix, 8, 11685, 35. 
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him gently, and not to keep on raging like a scolding wife ; although 
in dealing with one who is totally and obstinately perverse and 
wicked one must give free rein to anger.' This doctrine, which 
no one doubts to be Plato's own, is repeated at Laws ix, 860D, 
and there brought into relation with the more ordinary use of the 
terms ' voluntary ' and ‘involuntary’. By calling all wrongdoing 
‘involuntary ', it is not meant that the law can disregard the 
distinction between doing an act on purpose and doing it by accident. 
The legal character of an act depends on its spirit and principle. 
The law must aim at curing evil intentions and inflict death only 
on the incurable. The doctrine of the Laws is in harmony with 
our passage. The evils here described are to be pitied because 
their origin lies in causes at work when a man cannot have begun 
to exercise rational control, and they are remediable if taken in 
hand before he becomes ‘ totally and obstinately wicked’. This 
is the answer to the criticism that Timaeus leaves out of account 
“real wickedness’ and ‘conceive of no wickedness that is more 
than weakness’. The passage is not concerned with the ingrained 
and irremediable vice which calls for punishment or extermination. 
A physical treatise may confine itself to hygiene. All that is 
needed is the mild preventive remedies described in the next 


paragraphs, 


87B-89D. Disproportion between soul and body, to be remedied by 
regimen and exercise 

This is not the place to pursue further the topic touched upon 
in the last sentence—the corrupting influences of an ill-governed 
society and the reform in education needed to correct them. That 
belongs to a moral and political work like the Republic ; the Timaeus 
is a physical discourse, and Plato returns here to the living creature 
as a compound of soul and body, and in particular to the disorders 
due to a lack of proportion between the two components. These 
are to be corrected, not by the violent action of drugs, but by 
giving both soul and body the regimen and exercise they severally 
need, 


878. This subject, however, belongs to another kind of discourse ; 
C. here it is natural and fitting to set forth, on the opposite 
side, the countervailing treatment, the means whereby body 
and mind are kept in health ; for itis right to dwell upon 

good rather than upon evil. ; 
Now the good is always beautiful, and the beautiful never 
disproportionate ; accordingly a living creature that is to 

1 Tr., p. 615. 
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87c. possess these qualities must be well-proportioned. Pro- 

portions of a trivial kind we readily perceive and compute ; 

D. but the most important and decisive escape our reckoning. 

For health or sickness, goodness or badness, the proportion 

or disproportion between soul and body themselves is more 

important than any other; yet we pay no heed to this and 

do not observe that when a great and powerful soul has for 

its vehicle a frame too small and feeble, or again when the 

two are ill-matched in the contrary way, the creature as a 

whole is not beautiful, since it is deficient in the most 

important proportions; while the opposite condition is to 

him who can discern it the fairest and loveliest object of 

contemplation. Just as a body that is out of proportion 

E. because the legs or some other members are too big, is not 

only ugly, but in the working of one part with another brings 

countless troubles upon itself with much fatigue and frequent 

falls due to awkward convulsive movement, so is it, we 

must suppose, with the composite creature we call an animal. 

When the soul in it is too strong for the body and of ardent 

88. temperament, she dislocates the whole frame and fills it with 

ailments from within ; she wastes it away, when she throws 

herself into study and research ; in teaching and controversy, 

public or private, she inflames and racks its fabric through 

the rivalries and contentions that arise, and bringing on 

. rheums deludes most so-called physicians into laying the 

blame on the unoffending part. On the other hand, when 

a large body, too big for the soul, is conjoined with a small 

and feeble mind, whereas the appetites natural to man are 

B, of two kinds—desire of food for the body and desire of 

wisdom for the divinest part in us—the motions of the 

stronger part prevail and, by augmenting their own power 

while they make the powers of the soul dull and slow to 

learn and forgetful, they produce in her the worst of maladies, 

stupidity» y 

Now against both these dangers there is one safeguard : 

not to exercise the soul without the body, nor yet the body 

without the soul, in order that both may hold their own and 

1 Language and thought echo the passage describing the love of a beautiful 

person as the climax of musical education at Rep. 402D : ' when noble dis- 

positions in the soul are combined in harmony with congruent features of 

Outward form, this is the fairest object of contemplation for one who has 
eyes to see it . . . and the fairest is also the loveliest '. 

? Note that the soul has its characteristic form of intemperance, which 


deranges the body, no less than the intemperance of the body, considered in 
the last section, disorders the soul. 
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prove equally balanced and sound. So the mathematician 
or one who is intensely occupied with any other intellectual 
discipline must give his body its due meed of exercise by 
taking part in athletic training ; while he who is industrious 
in moulding his body must compensate his soul with her 
proper exercise in the cultivation of the mind and all higher 
education; so one may deserve to be called in the true 
sense a man of noble breeding. The several parts also 
should be cared for on the same principle, in imitation of 
the universal frame. For as our body is heated and cooled 
within by the things that enter it, and again is dried and 
moistened by what is outside, and suffers affections con- 
sequent upon disturbances of both these kinds, if a man 
surrenders his body to these motions in a state of rest, it is 
overpowered and ruined. But if he will imitate what we 
have called the foster-mother and nurse of the universe ? 
and never, if possible, allow the body to rest in torpor; if 
he will keep it in motion and, by perpetually giving it a 
shake, constantly hold in check the internal and external 
motions in a natural balance; if by thus shaking it in 
moderation, he will bring into orderly arrangement, one 
with another, such as we described in speaking of the universe, 
those afiections and particles that wander according to their 
affinities about the body ; then he will not be leaving foe 
ranged by foe to engender warfare and disease in his body, 
but will have friend ranged by the side of friend for the 
production of health. 
Of motions, again, the best js that motion which is pro- 
duced in oneself by oneself, since it is most akin to the move-, 
“ment of thought and of the universe; motion. produced. by. 
anotherisinferior; and worst of all is that whereby, while 
the body lies inert, its several parts are moved by foreign 
agents. Accordingly, of all modes of purifying or bracing * 
"the body, the best is gymnastic exercise; next best the 
swaying motion of a boat or carriage which causes no 
fatigue; while a third kind, though sometimes useful in 
extreme necessity, should in no other case be employed 
by a man of sense; I mean medical purgation by drugs. 
Disorders should not be irritated by drugs, save where 


1 pls, ' in the true sense ', not according to the vulgar use of «aos xdyalés 
for an upper-class person. (Cf. Rep. 402A.) But the words also bear their 
literal sense : the beauty and goodness characteristic of the well-proportioned 
body and mind (87c, D). 

1 CL. 53A. * avnørávas in this sense occurs in the medical writers. 
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89B. there is grave danger. For in general any disease has a 
settled constitution somewhat like that of living creatures. 
The composition of the living creature is so ordered as to 
have a regular period of life for the species in general 1; and 
also each individual by itself is born with its allotted span, 
apart from inevitable accidents, since the triangles in every 
creature are from the outset put together with the power to 
hold out for a certain time, beyond which life cannot be 
prolonged.? Itis the same with the constitution of diseases : 
if this be deranged by drugs to the disregard of their destined 
period, it often results that slight maladies become grave or 
their number is increased. Hence, so far as leisure permits, 
one should manage and control all complaints by regimen, 

D. instead of irritating a stubborn mischief by drugs. 


The emphasis laid on exercise and regimen, as against drugs, is 
characteristic of the Sicilian school? In this, as in other matters, 
they were followed by Diocles, who wrote a treatise on regimen. 
Some long extracts preserved by Oribasius 4 give much wise advice 
about diet and exercise, the preparation of food, and the care of 
the body generally, which is in full accordance with Plato's recom- 
mendations. The Republic had already dwelt upon the superiority 
of preventive training to drastic remedies applied when the harm 
was done, and also upon the need to bring the gentle and more 
spirited elements of the soul into harmony by cultivating both so 
as to correct the excesses of either. 


89D-gop. Care of the soul 


We now turn from the care of the whole living creature, and 
especially of its bodily part, to the care of the soul and its training 
for the rule it should bear, The main principle is one that was 
already announced in the Republic. Each of the three parts of the 
soul has its own legitimate sphere of interests and desires, and 
none of them should be thwarted or suppressed. If the energy of 


* Cf. Ar., de gen et corr. 336b, 10 : " The natural processes of passing-away 
and coming-to-be occupy equal periods of time. Hence, too, the times—i.e, 
the lives—of the several kinds of living things have a number by which they 
are distinguished. For there is an Order controlling all things, and every 
time (i.e. every life) is measured by a period (trans. Joachim). Fraccaroli 
and Tr. correctly explain that there is a fixed normal length of life for the 
individuals of each species, and also a peculiar expectation of life for each 
individual, according to his constitution. 

*Cf. the account of natural death, 81D. 

* See the passage from Aristoxenus in Iambl., V.P. 163-4, quoted by Tr., 
p. 629. 

* Diocles, frag., 138 f., Wellmann. 
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the soul is directed too much into one of the three channels, it can 
only be at the expense of the others. This doctrine had been so 
fully developed in the Republic that only a brief reference to it is 
needed here. The rest of the section is devoted to that innermost 
desire of the part, which (as_Diotima explains in the Sym- 
posium) is the desire for the immortality or divinity that can be 
regained by the pursuit of wisdom. 


89D. Let this suffice for the treatment of the living creature as a 
whole and of its bodily part, and the way in which a man may 
best lead a rational life, both governing and being governed 
by himself. Still more should precedence be given to the 
training of the part that is destined to govern, so that it 
may be as perfectly equipped as possible for its work of 
governance. To treat of this matter in detail would in itself 
be a sufficient task ; but, as a side issue, it may not be out 
of place to determine the matter in conformity with what 
has gone before, with these observations. As we have said 
more than once, there dwell in us three distinct forms of 
soul, each having its own motions. Accordingly, we may 
"say now as briefly as possible that whichever of these lives 
in idleness and inactivity with respect to its proper motions 
"mu: s become the weakest, while any that is in 
constant exercise will be strongest; hence we must take 
care that their motions be kept in due proportion one to 
another. 

As concerning the most sovereign form of soul in us we 
must conceive that heaven has given it to each man as a 
guiding genius—that part which we say dwells in the summit 
of our body and lifts us from earth towards our celestial 
affinity, like a plant whose roots are not in earth, but in the 
heavens. “And this is most true, for it is to the heavens, 
whence the soul first came to birth, that the divine part 1 
attaches the head or root of us and keeps the whole body 
upright. Now if a man is engrossed in appetites and 
ambitions and spends all his pains upon these, all his thoughts 


has exercised that part of himself above all, he is surely 
C. bound to have thoughts immortal and divine, if he shall lay 


176 Geiov the divine part of us, as at c, 4. At 76B, rò Beîov meant the 
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hold upon truth, nor can he fail to possess immortality in 
the fullest measure that human admits 1; and- 

ecause he is always devoutly cherishing the divine part 
and maintaining the guardian genius that dwells with him 
in good estate, he must needs be happy ? above all. Now 
there is but one way of caring for anything, namely to give 
it the nourishment and motions proper to it. The motions 
akin to the divine part in us are the thoughts and revolutions 
of the universe; these, therefore, every man should follow, 
and correcting those circuits in the head that were deranged 
at birth, by learning to know the harmonies and revolutions 
of the world, he should bring the intelligent part, according 
to its pristine nature, into the likeness of that which intelli- 
gence discerns, and thereby win the fulfilment of the best 
"life set by the gods before mankind both for this present 
time and for the time to come. 


The passion for wisdom, the characteristic desire of the immortal 
soul, is symbolised in the Phaedrus by the wings which Psyche must 
receive from-Eros. ‘It is the function of wings to raise aloft that 
which is heavy to the region where the gods dwell. There is no 
bodily part that has more kinship with the divine ; and the divine 
is beauty, wisdom, goodness.’ In our passage Plato connects this 
thought with his earlier account of the revolution and harmony of 
the heavens, after whose likeness we must re-establish the disordered 
movements of the incarnate soul. What lifts us towards our 
celestial affinity is the genius or daemon residing in the head ; and 
that Eros is a daemon, between mortal and immortal, we learnt in 
the Symposium. ‘ So in this tree of man, whose nervie root Springs 
in his top’, spiritual sustenance is drawn. from-contemplation of 
the heavens, as a plant draws its food from the earth. The life of 
reason can be fully enjoyed only after death when the spirit is 
released from the distractions of bodily needs? ; but our business 
here is to partake of immortality in the fullest measure that our 


mortal nature will admit. Our passage is echoed in /Aristotle’s/ 


final definition of human happiness (eddarovla) : 
“If, then, among the forms of virtuous action, war and politics, 
although they stand out as pre-eminent in nobility and greatness, 
are yet unleisured and directed towards a further end instead of 


1 Reading dvôpumim dois with APY. Cf. 69A, xaf oov idw jj dius &vdéyerar. 
The reading of F dvOpwmivg duce creates a hiatus with dðavaolas following 
and can be explained as intended to yield a commoner construction, 
* The connection between «)-Baíuow (literally having a good Sale = luck) 
with Balpaw = guardian genius cannot be reproduced. 
? Phaedo 668. Cf. Theaet. 176A. 
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being desired for their own sakes, while the activity of reason, 
on the other hand, when it is speculative, appears to be superior 
in serious worth, to aim at no end beyond itself, and to contain 


a pleasure which is peculiar to it and so enhances the activity ; 
and if self-sufficiency, leisuredness, and such freedom from weari- 
ib] 


ness as le to humanity, together with all the other 

Sttributes of felicity, are found to go with this activity ;—then, 
perfect happiness for man will lie in this, provided it be granted 
a complete span of life; for nothing that belongs to happiness 
is incomplete. 

Such a life as this, however, is higher than the measure of 
humanity; not in virtue of his humanity will man lead this 
life, but in virtue of something within him that is divine; and 
‘by as much as this something is superior to his composite nature, 
by so much is its activity superior to the rest of virtue. If, then, 
reason is divine i ison with man, so is the life of reason 

“divine in comparison with human life. We ought not to listen 
to those who exhort man to keep to man’s thoughts, or a mortal 
to the thoughts of mortality, but, so far as may be, to achieve 
immortality and do what man may to live according to the highest. 
thing that is in him; for little though it be in bulk, in power and 
worth it is far above all the rest’ (Nic. Eth. x, 7, 7). 


At this point, where the discourse of Timaeus has reached its 
climax, the thought recurs to his affirmation at the opening (29E) 
that the divine is not moved by any jealousy to withhold from the 
world or from man any perfection of which their nature is capable. 
Reason has endowed the world with harmony and beauty, and man 
with the capacity to reproduce them in himself. As the Epinomis 
(988A) urges, the study of the heavens, which the Athenians, under 
the influence of ‘ the Greeks’ fear that it is wrong for mortal man 
to busy himself with things divine ’, had proscribed as tending to 
atheism, ought rather to lead to the worship of the. heavenly 
bodies themselves;-a-nobler.religion than. the estal ed. cult which 
chad come from the.barbarians. The divine pow not displeased 
by man's ability to learn, but feels ‘a joy free from jealousy ' at 
his becoming good with heaven's aid. 


goE-g2c. The differentiation of the sexes. The lower animals 


I have already (p. 292) suggested a possible reason why Plato 
relegates the differentiation of the sexes and the formation of the 
lower animals to this appendix. The highest form of Eros, the 
passion for divine wisdom and immortality, was dwelt upon in the 
last section. Its seat is the brain, at the head of the column of 
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for the sake of the mythical doctrine of punishment by transmigra- 
tion, announced to the souls before their first birth at 42c. The 
three classes correspond to the three parts of the soul, which the 
men condemned to such degradation have respectively misused, 


91D. Birds were made by transformation: growing feathers 
instead of hair, they came from harmless but light-witted 
men, who studied the heavens but imagined in their simplicity 
that the surest evidence in these matters comes through the 
eye. 

Land animals came from men who had no use for philosophy 
and paid no heed to the heavens because they had lost the 
use of the circuits in the head and followed the guidance of 
those parts of the soul that are in the breast. By reason of 
these practices they let their fore limbs and heads be drawn 
down to earth by natural affinity and there supported, and 
their heads were lengthened out and took any sort of shape 
into which their circles were crushed together through 
inactivity. On this account their kind was born with four 
feet or with many, heaven giving to the more witless the 
greater number of points of support, that they might be all 
the more drawn earthwards. The most senseless, whose 
whole bodies were stretched at length upon the earth, since 
they had no further need of feet, the gods made footless, 
crawling over the ground. 

ourth sort, that live in water, came from the most 
í and stupid of all. The gods who remoulded their 
form thought these unworthy any more to breathe the pure 
air, because their souls were polluted with every sort of 
transgression; and in place of breathing the fine and clean 
air, they thrust them down to inhale the muddy water of 
the depths. Hence came fishes and shell-fish and all that 
lives in the water; in penalty for the last extreme of folly 
they are assigned the last and lowest habitation. These are 
the principles on which, now as then, all living creatures 
change one into another, shifting their place? with the loss or 
gain of understanding or of folly, 


92c. Conclusion 


The closing sentence observes that, with the formation of the 
three lower kinds of animal, the World has now become what the 


* weraBadXueva. Cf. Laws 903D, 904¢, for jerafodal, meaning promotion 
or degradation to a higher or lower region, determined by the trend of our 
desires and consequent character. 
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jurge set out to make: the unique visible image of its model, 
Eu. that (intelligible) Living Creature which embraces and 
contains within itself all the intelligible living creatures, just as 
this (visible) world contains ourselves and all other creatures that 
have been formed as things visible" (30c). 


92c. Here at last let us say that our discourse _concerning. the 
universe has come to its end. For having received in full 
“its complement of living creatures, mortal and immortal, 
this world has thus become a visible living creature embracing 
all that are visible and an image of the intelligible, a per- 
ceptible god, supreme in greatness and excellence, in beauty 


and perfection, this Heaven single in its kind and one. 


year Soara (lds Ped; 2 "] 

1 Understand (with Tr.) {gov óparóv rà dparà (LG) mepulyor/ elxdbv 700 vorro 

(gou), in accordance with 30c, p and 398, Cf. Tim. Locr. 105A, nopo 

ovpmen)ypupé£voo èx Ücáv re Kal dvOpimav rav re dA (m, boa Bebapiolpyarat 

mor’ dkóva riv dplorav eIbeos dyewvárw xal alwrlw xal voard, For the reading 
woyroó (not rowrod) see Tr.'s note. 


EPILOGUE 


THROUGHOUT the myth of creation here concluded we have watched 
the divine Reason bringing intelligible order into the world in so 
far as he could persuade Necessity to co-operate. I urged that, if 
Plato’s words are not to be robbed of all meaning, Necessity must 
be recognised as standing for a factor in the existing world never 
completely subdued by Reason. Further, if this Reason can be 
identified with the reason in the World-Soul itself, that other factor 
can hardly be anything but an irrational element in the World-Soul, 
the source of wandering motions. There is at all times some 
chaos within the cosmos. Becoming was imaged as the child of 
a father and a mother, who correspond to Heaven and Earth, the 
first parents of more primitive myth. The father is from above, 
Olympian; the mother from beneath; and one of her names is 
Necessity, Already in Homer Zeus and the other Olympians 
confronted by a power they cannot subordinate, called Destiny or 
Fate. Like Plato's Demiurge, the Homeric gods are not omni- 
potent; and it seems impossible to deduce from Homer any 
coherent account of the relation between their will and the thwarting 
opposition of Destiny. Here Homer left an unsolved problem to 
be grappled with by the only religious genius of classical Greece 
who can take rank with Plato. It is no accident that the greatest 
work of Aeschylus, the Oresteia, culminates in the reconciliation of 
Zeus and Destiny; and that the reconciliation is effected by 
divine Reason, in the person of Athena, persuading the daughters 
of Necessity to co-operate in her beneficent purposes. 

In the introductory conversation Plato has provided a clue 
which may lead our thoughts back to the closing scene of the 
Eumenides. _ The legend of Atlantis,as Socrates remarks, is a theme 
well suited to the festival of Athena which is the occasion of the 
present meeting. The formal speeches delivered at the Panathenaea 
regularly recalled the leadership of Athens in the victory of Hellas 
over the barbarian invaders in the Persian wars. So, in Critias’ 


1 The identification of Athena with wisdom (fpévqois) goes back to the 
earliest allegorical interpretation of Homer by Theagenes of Rhegium, and 
was familiar to Plato, who says that, according to many interpreters of 
Homer, she is voôs re xal Budvora, Peo vénors, d Beovóa (Crat. 4072). 
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legend, the idealised city of Athena, the only city ever ruled by 
reason incarnate in the lovers of wisdom, had led the Greek resistance 
against the hosts of Atlantis. In the next dialogue those inhabitants 
of the outer ocean are represented as filled with the insolence of 
riches and luxury. Their god is Poseidon, with whom their kings 
identify themselves by a sinister ritual, drinking the blood of a 
sacrificed bull. The contest of Athena and Poseidon 1 was figured 
on the western pediment of the Parthenon, which looks, towards 
Salamis. The story of Atlantis, the central piece of Plato’s triptych, 
is yet another symbol of the contest of reason with the ocean of 
lawless desires. The two forces met in unreconciled opposition, 
and both were overwhelmed together by flood and earthquake. 
The theme of civilised freedom triumphant over barbarism and 
tyranny was repeated in other sculptures of the Parthenon: the 
battles of Greeks and Amazons, of Lapiths and Centaurs, and, on 
the metopes of the eastern front, the battle of Gods and Giants. 
Here Athena stood in the centre beside her father Zeus, who blasted 
his enemies with the thunderbolt in a victory of superior force. 

But, as Aeschylus knew, the triumphs of superior force are apt 
not to be final. In the dynastic succession of the gods themselves, 
Cronos had overthrown Ouranos, and himself been overthrown by 
Zeus; but ‘where is there any joy of deities who have gained 
their awful throne by violence? '? One violent deed provokes 
another in revenge. This thought dominates the first chorus of 
the Agamemnon, which tells how the king at Aulis bowed his neck 
beneath ‘ the yoke of Necessity ’ and started the disastrous train— 
the sacrifice of his daughter, Clytemnestra’s revenge, Orestes’ 
divinely sanctioned murder of the murderess. The son, no less 
than the mother, could claim to be doing the work of Justice ; but, 
if Justice means vengeance, where is this chain of dutiful crimes 
to end? 

The answer is given in the Ewmenides. Orestes, purified of 
guilt by Apollo himself, can yet find no peace in his soul, He is 
haunted and pursued by the Furies, hounded on by his mother’s 
ghost, demanding blood for blood. The issue is brought to trial 
on the Hill of Ares, under the presidency of Athena, impersonating 
the wisdom of Zeus. Apollo comes to champion the cause of 
Orestes. He confronts the Furies with loathing and contempt. 


? The Critias (1098) mentions the division of regions among the gods, but 
piously denies that it was ‘by strife’. Shortly afterwards (c) comes the 
Phrase olov olaxe mebo? yis eanréuevor used of the gods’ shepherding of 
mankind, in contrast with physical violence. 

? Aesch., Agam. 192. The reading Baur 88 noô xdpis Bialus oua. ocuvdy 
juérwv; and the interpretation are suggested in Headlam's note. 
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Neither party can yield an inch of its claim. Nor can human 
justice reach a decision: the votes are equal. Both sides are in 
the right, though both may also be in the wrong. Athena now gives 
her casting vote for acquittal. Apollo vanishes; he has no more 
to say. The human protagonist, Orestes, is dismissed. The stage 
is left to the unappeased and furious spirits of vengeance, daughters 
of Night or of the Earth Mother, and, on the other side, Athena, 
the motherless child of the Father. Divine Reason is face to face 
with blind Necessity. 

“Tn wild confusion and desperate anger, the Furies threaten to 
blast the soil of Athens and poison the very springs of life. Athena 
turns to them, and her first words are: ‘Be persuaded by me,’ 
She offers them a sanctuary and worship in a cave under the 
Hill of justice, where they may be transformed into powers of 
fertility and blessing. At first they cannot listen, but go on crying 
out for justice and revenge. Athena patiently repeats her offer. 
She reminds them that she alone knows the keys of that chamber 
where the thunderbolt is stored; but ‘there is no need of that’. 
Violence will not remedy a situation that violence has created. 
Suddenly the Furies are converted, when Athena addresses their 
leader as follows : 


“I will not weary of speaking good words. Never shall you 
say that you, the elder goddess, were cast out of this land by me, 
the younger, and by my mortal citizens, with dishonour. 

' No; if you have any reverence for unstained Persuasion, the 
appeasement and soothing charm of my tongue—why then, stay 
here.” 


To this persuasion the daughters of Necessity. yield at last. The 
play ends with the song in which they promise fertility to the soil 
and citizens of Athena’s land, and with the cry of triumph : 


“So Zeus and Destiny are reconciled.’ 


Plato's trilogy, had it been finished, would have stood out as 
his masterpiece, throwing even the Republic into the shade. 
Aeschylus' masterpiece was finished ; and the Oresteia still holds 
the supreme place in tragedy. The philosophic poet and the poet 
philosopher are both consciously concerned with the enthronement 
of wisdom and justicein human society. Foreach there lies, beyond 
and beneath this problem, the antithesis of cosmos and chaos, alike 
in the constitution of the world and within the confines of the 
individual soul. On all these planes they see a conflict of powers, 
whose unreconciled opposition entails disaster. Apollo and the 
Furies between them can only tear the soul of Orestes in pieces. 
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The city of uncompromised ideals, the prehistoric Athens of Critias’ 
legend, in the death-grapple with the lawless violence of Atlantis, 
goes down in a general destruction of mankind. The unwritten 
Hermocrates, we conjectured, would have described the rebirth of 
civilised society and the institution of a State in which the ideal 
would condescend to compromise with the given facts of man's 
nature. So humanity might find peace at the last, And the way 
to peace, for Plato as for Aeschylus, lies through reconcilement of 
the rational and the irrational, of Zeus and Fate, of Reason and 
Necessity, not by force but by persuasion. 


APPENDIX ' 


(1) 22D, utr 68 6 Netos ele ve tãħħa caro xal tóre £x tabens Tig dnoglas 
ater Avdpevos 
When the inhabitants of mountainous and dry regions are des- 
troyed by scorching drought, the Egyptians are preserved by the 
Nile being ‘set free’ or‘ unloosed'. Both ancient and modern 
commentators have been at a loss to understand from what the Nile 
is set free at such times. We may also ask by what it is set free. 
(a) If, as is commonly assumed, the conflagration is the agent, 
there seems to be no sense in Porphyry's suggestion (Proclus i, 
11919, followed by Archer-Hind, that the Nile is set free from the 
fountains at its source, As Taylor says (p. 53), there is no apparent 
reason why the Nile should be set free more copiously from such 
fountains in a time of drought and heat than at other seasons. 
On the supposition that heat is the cause, the only reasonable view 
is that which Porphyry rejected: ‘the melting of the snows (j 
già» Avonéyn) causes the abundance of water’. Porphyry, like 
Proclus, could not believe in snow so near the equator. Here 
they followed Herodotus (ii, 22), who knew no more than the 
Egyptians whom he questioned about the snows and the rainy 
season in Ethiopia, But the snow theory had been propounded 
by Anaxagoras (Vors.* 46A, 91), and Seneca remarks that it was 
adopted by Aeschylus (Suppl. 565, Egypt is Aeyi» yiovóßooxos. 
gaat yàg Avouévne yióvoç naga *Ivdois mAngodabae aðróv, Schol. ad loc. 
Frag. 300), Sophocles (Frag. 797N = 882». Why does Pearson 
say the theory cannot have originated with Anaxagoras ?), and 
Euripides (Hel. 3; Frag. 228). Headlam observes that the belief 
was widely known and canvassed in antiquity and remained until 
our own day for the truth of it to be proved by Sir Henry Stanley. 
It might be argued that Avóuevog, which can mean ‘ being melted * 
as well as ‘ being set free’, is a singularly appropriate word. One 
reason which led Proclus to reject the snow theory was the state- 
ment just below at E, 2, ' In this country the water does not fall 
from above upon the fields either then or at other times ; its way 
is always to rise up over them from below.’ This does not seem 
to me to mean that the waters of the Nile well up from subterranean 
sources, instead of being fed by melting snows ; but only that there 
is no rain in Egypt, and the fields are watered by the inundation 
of the rising Nile. Hence when rains from heaven flood other parts 
of the earth, Egypt escapes destruction. 
(b) Professor Stephen Glanville, when I consulted him, at once 
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(a) Some held that ' gods of gods’ means that the cosmic gods 
(the heavenly bodies) are likenesses of the intelligible gods, just as 
the whole cosmos is ' an agalma of the everlasting gods’. This is 
obviously impossible, and the intelligible gods are a neo-Platonic 
invention. 

(b) Others held that ‘ the most universal Henads ' are called gods 
of the cosmic gods, as it were ‘ lords of lords’, or ‘ kings of kings’ 
Linguistically this is (as Tr. remarks) the only defensible interpreta- 
tion of the words Geol Oedw. Cf. Critias 121, Bedc ó Oev Zeúç. 
Proclus raises the obvious objection that all the gods, visible and 
invisible, are included among those addressed. Archer-Hind's 
suggestion of rhetorical pomp—' Gods of gods’ signifying the 
transcendent dignity of the celestial gods as first-fruits of creation— 
is not supported by any satisfactory linguistic parallel. 

(c) It is noteworthy that Proclus does not even mention the 
interpretation ‘Gods, sons of gods’, which satisfied the Latin 
Cicero (wos qui deorum satu orti estis) and is favoured by some 
moderns. Archer-Hind rightly objects that the only father of the 
gods is the Demiurge himself ; ‘ the plural dedv is without propriety 
or meaning'. Tr. adds that there is nothing in the word Geol to 
indicate that the genitive is one of origin : Geol 0e» is as impossible 
as Immo innwy meaning ‘ horses sprung from hors 

The upshot is that neither ancient nor modern critics have 
produced any satisfactory sense for Oeo? Oeév. Badham’s emenda- 
tion eol gaw . . . foyem, dre &’ éuod xx. creates an objectionable 
hiatus between the first two words and will not commend itself to 
anyone who observes the rhythm of the sentence. The whole 
address is composed with exceptional care in markedly poetical 
language. The dominant rhythm is Creti onic. This is 
established in the opening phrase, which is in pure Cretic metr 

Oesol Oedv | dv eyed | Ónpovo|yàc. nathe v | fgyov. 
Compare the opening of the De Corona: müov piv, dj dvópec 
*Abijveuot, | rois: Osoi | elropas | nds.» | dau, ^ j 
which Dionysius illustrates by the grammarian’s stock Cretic verse : 
Kontos | èv góðpors | naida u£à|poopev. 
Alcman has a longer phrase of the same pattern : 
“Appodijrd niv obx | fori, pagļyòs 8 "Eos | ola nate | nafades. 
The rhythm is continued in the rest of the sentence (keeping d) : 
à ò duob|yeyóuey Av | 
duoi ye uù | "Bédorzoc. 
The closing phrase has a parallel in the épodes of Pindar, Ol. ii: 
da|háw yàp ún | yaoudzo» | zua Ováa eec. 
madlyxorov | dapacdév.2 


1 Cf. also Simonides, frag. 31, Bgk, 88 Edmonds, a poem in a mixture of 
metres: Kpírá pw xadovor pómov, || à 8° čpyavov | MoXocoóv, 
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‘The whole sentence, in fact, is practically in Cretico-Paeonic verse ; 
and the rest of the speech could be reduced to a lyrical passage in 
a mixture of metres, not very unlike a strophe in the Second 
Olympian. In such a passage Plato might well adopt an order of 
words or a compressed construction which would not be quite 
natural in unrhythmical prose. 

Since eo! 8eév has no acceptable meaning, it remains to try the 
expedient of detaching @edv from Geof and placing the comma before 
Ücüw instead of after it. This was done by some ancient critics, 
who, according to Proclus (iii, 20278), connected e» with the 
following words, taking the whole as 6coí, dw 0eáw £yà ónpuovgyác. 
Proclus does not tell us what reading these critics adopted in the 
rest of the sentence ; but his own criticism shows that he understood 
them as making 0eó» simply a repetition of 0eo(: ‘ Gods, of which gods 
I am maker’, i.e. ‘Gods, of whom I am maker’, It is hard to 
believe that anyone could credit Plato with writing eof, ev dw 
when he meant no more than ‘Gods, of whom’. But they may 
have been right to detach de@v from @eol. Geol by itself is no more 
abrupt than 6eol Bed or the ywaixez at the beginning of a tragic 
rhe: 

Suppose, then, that we punctuate : Oeol, Oedv dv éyd ónuuovgyóc 
nacig v čoyav and understand this as a compressed form of 6eol, 
Oedw dy yò Snuwovoydc koye ve (dv dye) zarńo. This would be quite 
intelligible if the words were in that order ; we have only to suppose 
that xatiig T Jgyov is substituted for Zgyov ve nanjg for the sake of 
the metre. Translate: ‘Gods, of gods of whom I am maker and 
of works the father’. This leaves the genitives requiring some 
subject to govern them. After Zgyov appear the first signs of con- 
fusion in the MSS. and citations : d APYW, om. F., rdóe margin of 
A. The simplest remedy is to read rà for d and totake và &’ ¿uo 
yevóueva as the subject governing ed» Zoyov te: ' Gods, of gods of 
whom I am maker and of works the father, those which are my own 
handiwork are indissoluble, save with my consent.' ' Gods and 
works of which I am father and maker ' means the whole universe 
the created gods and all the other works of the Demiurge who is 
‘maker and father of this universe’ (28c) and has just been called 
6 1óde và nd» yevwísag (414). Similarly at 69c the Demiurge is said 
to have framed the whole universe as a living creature containing 
all other living creatures mortal and immortal; ' and of the divine 
he was himself the maker, while the task of making mortals he 
laid upon his own offspring’. So here, among all the creatures 
making up the world, some are made directly by the Demiurge 
himself—all those works, in fact, which have been created up to 
this point: the soul and body of the divine universe and the 
heavenly gods. These are rà ô’ guod yevdpeva—' the works of my 
own hands’. And this sentence tells us that they are indissoluble 
save by his consent. This gives the words ô £uo8 yevópeva a valid 
and appropriate sense. They cease to be a mere repetition of dv 
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World, 3 
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